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A LEGEND OF THE SPAW INN. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Ir was rather late one pleasant Saturday after- 
noon, as I took up my journey from Manchester, 
England, in the direction of the large manufac- 
turing town of Ashton-under-line, which is ro- 
mantically situated on the ascending bank of the 
river Tame. 

It was near sundown when I arrived, and I 
made up my mind I would pass the Sabbath 
there; so I alighted at the sign of the “Odd 
Whim,” formerly the residence of a wealthy 
gentleman, who had once held a high position 
in church affairs, under the especial auspices of 
Roe, or “ Old Roe,” as he was called, the Israel- 
ite Prophet. This is one of four residences, 
surrounded by beautiful grounds, and located in 
the outskirts of the town, at the four points of 
the compass, each owned and occupied at one 
time, I was informed, by the more prominent 
dignitaries of said church. 

It was a favorite prediction of old Roe’s which 
led to the purchase of these lands. It seems 
that he had prophesied to his followers that the 
town of Ashton under line would one day be- 
come converted to the faith, and it was the in- 
tention of the faithful, at such time as the proph- 
ecy should be fulfilled, to construct a mighty 
wall which should effectually exclude them from 
the world, and these four points were to be the 
only entrances to the city of the faithful. But 
the iniquity of the prophet becoming evident 
shortly after this, it bad the salutary effect to 
explode the much cherished scheme, Three of 
these famous estates have since fallen into the 
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hands of some cotton lords of the neighborhood, 
while the other, as I have said, was converted 
into a fashionable inn, the name of which I have 
already recorded. 

The next day I had the curiosity to visit the 
church, owned and still devoted to religious pur- 
poses by the remarkable sect which properly 
boasts the honor of its erection. It stands on 
Fleet Street, and was built during the first part 
of the present century. It was constructed after 
no particular model, and as you approach it from 
the main street of the town, you are half inclined 
to look upon itas some sort of prison. This 
idea is speedily dissipated, however, by the in- 
scription which glares at you above the entrance 
—“Israelites’ Sanctuary,”—with the date of its 
erection, etc. The gallery is open to’ visitors on 
Sabbath afternoons only, when such as choose 
are free to enter within its sombre vestibule, 
where they are speedily accosted by the sexton, 
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On first entering, you are struck with the un- a 

| usual air of splendor which pervades everything : 

| coming within the scope of your eye. The in- } 

terior of the church is constructed somewhat 

after the plan of our amphitheatres, with circular q 

pews of solid mahogany, in the centre of which ; 

rises a large and costly organ, of octagonal ; 

shape, with a high pointed roof. The organist, i 

and, in fact, all the male portion of the choir, ; 

are graced with long beards, which descend - q 

The female singers are 
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attired in short-waisted white dresses, with old 
style Quaker bonnets and green veils, which are 
thrown back while singing, exposing to view 
many a sweet, bright face. I left the church at 
the conclusion of the service, highly impressed 
with the novel scenes I had witnessed. 

Leaving Ashton-under-line on the following 
morning, I took the road through Mosely into 
Yorkshire. As I advanced, the scenery about 
me grew wilder and more irregular every mo- 
ment. After riding a couple of leagues or so, 
I entered upon a desolate heath, called Booth- 
deen, which extends for several miles along the 
road on either hand. The road all through this 
region is covered with pulverized limestone, 
which contrasts oddly enough with the gloomy 
aspect of the heath. On either hand, at short 
intervals, are to be seen high granite posts, 
which were planted on purpose, no doubt, to 
guide travellers during severe snow storms, or 
in the darkness of night. To ride through such 
a spot, even in broad daylight, will create in the 
breast of the traveller a feeling of homesickness. 
To add to my general discomfiture, before I 
could distance this gloomy region of country (I 
should shudder to cross it unarmed after night- 
fall), it began to drizzle, and then to rain stead- 
ily, and by the time I had reached the nearest 
house—which proved to be an inn—I might 
easily have wrung from my clothes a gallon of 
water. 

The Spaw Inn, as the sign swinging in front 
betokened, was standing alone, within a pistol- 
sliot of the heath, and surrounded by a few acres 
of beautiful green upland—such as might not 
have been expected in such close proximity with 
this sterile locality. A little beyond, with a 
shady lane leading to it from the main road, is 
still to be seen the rains of an old gibbet ; and 
between that and the inn is the famous Spaw 
Spring—famous among the peasantry for miles 
around for certain curative properties, which it 
is believed to possess, and from which the inn 
properly derives its name. 

On entering the inn, I found several persons 
assembled, who, like myself, had been driven 
thither by the rain. The landlord was a large, 
rosy-cheeked man, with comfort and good cheer 
palpably written in his face. To judge from his 
appearance, he could not have fallen much short 
of twenty stone weight. Each new arrival—for 
there were several who presented their dripping 

after me—seemed to give our host addi- 
tional satisfaction ; for, to jadge from the merry 
twinkle of his eye, as well as to the hearty wel- 
come which he gave to each of us on entering, 
he could not have been otherwise thin pleased 
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that the rain had favored him with so goodly a 
company. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good !” 
he would say, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

There was one sturdy fellow present, named 
Jake Hasp, whom, with the exception of my- 
self, everybody seemed to know, and who seem- 
ed to know everybody. He was just then pre- 
paring to launch out into a story, which might 
be supposed to be of no little interest, to judge 
from the half dozen eager faces that surrounded 
him. 

“T tell you what, boys,” said he, “ the Padfoot 
would frighten the stoutest hearted man in Eng- 
land, with his great saucer-like eyes. I saw one, 
and I wouldn’t wish to see the like again.” 

“ Pehaw !” said the landlord, interrupting him, 
“who do you suppose will believe that story ? 
The Padfoot is too big a dose for modern Eng- 
lishmen to swallow. I tell you there’s no such 
thing, Jake.” 

“ Well, then, I tell you there is,” answered 
Jake, stoutly; “for I’ve seen it, and what I’ve 
seen with my eyes—you see I’ve eyes, don’t 
ye *—I believe, I do.” 

“Yes; but you might have been drinking 
pretty freely, as you do sometimes, and then 
you might have imagined anything.” 

“No, no; it’s no such thing, now. I saw it 


as plain as I see you.” 

“Well, never mind; tell how it was,” said 
one of his auditors. “I’m ready to listen to it; 
Ibe!” 


“ Well, it’s not much of a story,” answered 
Jake. “It’s not equal to Suirs’ yarn about the 
old gibbet up yonder” (Suirs was the landlord), 
“but such as it is, I’ve half a mind to tell it. 
Like enough it’s better than no story at all ona 
rainy day.” 

“Yes; and like enough Suirs will tell his, 
then,” added another of the company. “ Suirs’ 
version of the ‘legend’ is said to be tip top, and 
if the rain continues we'll have it out of him 
somehow.” 

“That we will,” persisted a second ; 
with it. Blaze away, Jake!” 

“Well, I’d been down at Manchester for a 
couple of days, and was just coming home, d’ye 
see,” pursued Jake. “Perhaps I might have 
drinked pretty freely while I was there—I don’t 
say I didn’t; but I was as sober as a beadle for 
the full of an hour before reaching home. I'd 
often listened to stories of the Padfoot, but I’d 


never seen one at that time, and what was more, 
I had no great faith to believe in them either. 


Well, there’s a lonesome Bog about a mile from 
my house, through which I had to pass, and in 


“so out 
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the centre of the bog—as near as I can guess— 
there’s an old log bridge which crosses the 
stream ; and I’d been over it a thousand times, 
day and night, and at all seasons, but had never 
thought of seeing the Padfoot, nor nothing like 
it. Well, it hadn’t been dark very long when I 
eame in sight of it, and what should I see but a 
Dlack object standing by the roadside, just at 
one corner, as you would pass on to the bridge. 
I didn’t take much account of this circumstance, 
and so I kept trudging along ; but when I came 
within a few feet of the object, where I could see 
it plain, it just wheeled round, facing me, and 
then I knew from the descriptions given by those 
who had seen it, that the thing before me was 
none other than the Padfoot. It had a monster 
head, with great flaming eyes, and the body was 
Tess in stature than a dwarf’s. I was near sink- 
ing to the earth with fright; for every time I 
attempted to move a peg, the terrible eyes would 
roll round on me, till I felt the very blood in my 
heart freecing. How I managed to get past that 
dreadful bridge, I don’t know; but when I did 
get by, if I didn’t—if I didn’t run, then it’s no 
matter!” 

A variety of opinions were now offered, but 
fn the main, the story was credited, and as the 
rain still continued to pour down freely, there 
was soon after an urgent call for the landlord’s 
story. 

Our host had never thought proper to dignify 
his narrative with a title, although, for the last 
half century, it had served him as a staple article 
of entertainment. And on similar occasions 
with the present, the “ Legend of the Spaw Inn” 
had no doubt beguiled the wearisome moments 
of many a gloomy inn-bound traveller, who, 
like myself, had been called upon to linger for a 
day within the sterile borders of Boothdeen 
Heath. The legend, with the kind permission 
of the reader, and the usual license granted to 
story-tellers, shall be told after my own fashion, 
for convenience sake, discarding the old style 
method of putting words in the mouth of a 
second person. 

Further back than even the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant” dates, there resided in the 
ancient and opulent city of Manchester an old 
gentleman, who possessed from inheritance con- 
siderable landed property in Yorkshire. His 
name was Matthew Sheil. He had an only son, 
with whom he was associated at this time in 
business; and although he, as well as others, 
persisted in advising to the contrary, the senior 


Sheil, though now on the verge of threescore- 
and-ten, was yet in the habit, as he had been for 


forty years before, of riding into Yorkshire, soli- 
tary and alone, once a year, to look after his 
rent-roll. ‘The business on those important an- 
nual occasions usually occupied him about four 
days in its transaction. Being of a grasping, 
miserly disposition, he had preferred not only the 
danger, but the trouble of the thing, rather than 
spare the stipend which a local agent, however 
trifling the charge, would require to accomplish 
the same important end. 

During the last few years of his life, the sqp 
had constantly upbraided him with the folly of 
the thing, telling him that he would be robbed, 
and possibly murdered, if he went on in the 
same way, and advising him to place the busi- 
ness either in his hands or in those of some re- 
spectable agent, who would do equally as well. 
But no reason or objection that could be urged, 
was of sufficient importance to prevent him from 
pursuing the same course which he had marked 
out for himself so many years before, and from 
which, whether in rain or shine, he had never 
once deviated. 

“Tt wuid be suir foully tu throw away as 
mouch as thaut, when I caun do it joust as well, 
I’ve doun it these forty year an’ muir, and never 
was molested yet!” 

Such was the old gentleman’s parting salute 
on the occasion of his last visit into Yorkshire. 
On this occasion the son felt more than bis usual 
disquietude, and after fretting away the first two 
days of his father’s absence, he grew so uneasy 
on the third that he determined to take the road 
in the direction of Yorkshire, and meet him on * 
his retarn. The old gentleman, daring these 
yearly visits, had made his head-quarters at the 
Spaw Inn, riding all day among his tenantry, 
and returning thither at night. On the morning 
of the fourth day he invariably started on his 
return, so that the son knew that on the evening 
of the third, if nothing should have happened to 
him, he would be most likely to meet him there. 
Accordingly he hurried on and arrived at the 
inn in safety, just at nightfall. On entering, he 
discovered two men, seated on a bench, with a 
loaf of bread and a pot of beer between them. 
They were rather hard looking specimens of 
that turbulent class of people which infest large 
manufacturing towns, creating discontent among 
the multitude of operatives, otherwise miserable 
enough, which swarm those noisy, greasy and 
begrimmed localities. 

The first care of young Sheil was to make in- 
quiries of the landlord respecting his father, and 


then to see that his horse was properly cared for; 
for he had ridden pretty sharply during the last 
five miles, not having much relished the idea of 
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walking his horse through the gloomy region of 
Boothdeen. 

“He left the inn this morning rather earlier 
than usual,” answered the landlord, “ saying that 
he had much business yet to transact; but he 
thought he should get through in season to reach 
here by sunset, or a little after. He will be here 
very shortly now, I think. I have always thought 
it strange, however, that the old gentleman will 
still persist in riding round the country in this 
fashion, and at his time of life, too. Why, it is 
feally dangerous now ; I should hardly think of 
such a thing myself, as stoutasIam. But he 
don’t seem to mind it—not abit! And yet I 
suppose a great many, besides his tenants, know 
what he is about ?” 

“Yes; but it is useless to reason with him,” 
answered the son, “for he will doit. There is 
no doubt but he will continue the same practice 
as long as he lives, or at least as long as he is 
able to get about. It was my anxiety on this 
account that induced me to visit Yorkshire to- 
day. I expect nothing but that he will be made 
away with on some of these occasions.” 

“ Does he usually collect a very large amount 
during these visits?” inquired the landlord, 
carelessly. 

“Yes; too much for an old man like him to 
carry, who is totally unable to defend himself. 
He usually returns with about a thousand 
poun ” 

The two men seated on the bench here ex- 


changed glances. 
» “Well, he is very foolish to do it, that’s all I 
can say for him,” responded the landlord, with 
an ominous shake of the head. “I suppose he 
will retarn through Boothdeen Heath as safe as 
he will on any other part of the road from Hali- 
fax, however. I have never heard of anything 
happening on the moor.” 

Here the two men arose, and after settling for 


the inn. 

Afver they were gone, the son remarked that 
he felt such a sensation of uneasiness that he 
should wait but half an hour longer before he 
again took the road. It had grown quite dark 
since his arrival, and the darkness had tended 
more than ever to increase his anxiety. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the landlord ad- 
vised him by all means to wait till after it had, 
before venturing into the heath. 

For some minutes succeeding the last remark, 
young Sheil continued to pace up and down the 
room in a restless, abstracted manner. Some 
three quarters of an hour might have possibly 
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the heralds of the moon had just rolled their 
first wave of light into the hungry gulf of dark- 
ness, when the silence without became broken 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming swiftly 
along the heath. 

“That is the old gentleman !” exclaimed the 
landlord, throwing open the door, and peering 
out into the darkness. “I should know the pe- 
culiar sound of the horse’s hoofs among a regi- 
ment of troopers. I never knew him to ride so 
before, though! I think he must have been 
alarmed at something. Why, he is driving at a 
fearful rate 

The dull clatter of the horse’s hoofs now grew 
louder and more distinct every moment. _ So in- 
tense was the anxiety of young Sheil that he 
was forced to lean against the door for support. 
In his present distempered state of mind, every 
additional sound seemed more than ever the 
premonition of evil. Nearer and nearer it ap- 
proached, louder and louder rose the ringing, 
clattering hoof-notes, as though the very silence 
had suspended breath to add intensity to dread. 
In a moment after, the outline of a horse was 
visible. It approached ; it entered the gate—it 
was riderless ! 

Without a word, the landlord ran into the 
kitchen, rallying the groom and post-boy, who 
had retired thither to gossip with the cook, and 
procuring lanterns, they all started, in great 
alarm, towards the heath. Young Sheil, in his 
anxiety, did not wait for the rest, but springing 
into the saddle, turned his horse’s head, and 
spurred madly down the hill, and along the 
Halifax road. For about five minutes he con- 
tinued to ride with unabated fury, when sudden- 
ly the horse stopped, elevated his head, snuffed 
the air two or three times, and then snorted vig- 
orously. Young Sheil stretched forward over 
the saddle-bow, and gazed along the road. Not 
a dozen paces in advance of him lay a dark fig- 
ure, outstretched and motionless, by the roadside. 
He sprang from the horse, while a sudden pang 
of dread shot through his heart, and feebly seiz- 
ing the bridle rein, he moved forward with trem- 
bling steps. On reaching the object, it proved 
to be the body of a man, and on closer examina- 
tion, the son could no longer doubt that he now 

beheld the dead body of his father! At first, he 
conjectured that the horse might have taken 
fright at something, so as to have thrown the old 
gentleman, who, at his time of life, might have 
been easily killed by the fall. But this idea was 
speedily dissipated on the arrival of the rest with 
the lanterns ; for they found the skull of the old 
man fractured, and beside him lay the club which 


elapsed since the departure of the two men, and 


had probably been used in accomplishing the 
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bloody work. A little distance off lay the old 
gentleman’s pistol, which, for some reason, had 

From appearances, there seemed to have been 
something of a struggle, as there was blood to 
be seen for several yards around the spot where 
he now lay: His pockets had been rifled of 
everything in the shape of money, and the mur- 
derers had so far made good their retreat. Sus- 
picion naturally fastened itself on the two men 
who had overheard the conversation between the 
younger Sheil and the landlord, and during the 
next two or three days, Boothdeen Heath, and 
the adjacent country, were pretty thoroughly 
ransacked by police runners from Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, and other large places; but all efforts 
to discover the perpetrators of the foul deed 
proved utterly abortive in every instance, and 
after a short time the excitement gradually wore 
away, and nothing further was heard or said of 
the murder. 

Fifteen years passed away, and the circum- 
stances connected with the Boothdeen tragedy 
were well nigh forgotten. The son had succeed- 
ed to the estates in Yorkshire, and like his father 
had kept on the practice of visiting his tenantry 
once a year. This was not done, however, from 
any penurious motive. Nothing of that kind 
had ever influenced the actions of the younger 
Sheil; but he felt an unconquerable desire to 
fathom the mystery, and there was a feeling that 
told him he could never expect to do it by re- 
maining in Manchester. To him, there was a 
melancholy interest associated with the Spaw 
Inn, and as often as he visited Yorkshire he was 
sure to remain there over night, when, betwixt 
him and the host, the old topic of the murder 
was sure to be revived, and not unfrequently 
discussed and speculated upon till a late hour of 
the night. 

On the occasion to which we refer, he had just 
returned from Halifax, as far as the Spaw Inn, 
where he had previously arranged to stop over 
night. The landlord was standing at the door 
when he drove up, and he remarked to him be- 
fore they entered the inn, that he had been think- 
ing it over, and it was now just fifteen years ago 
to-day since his father was murdered on the 
heath. While they were conversing, they ob- 
served a man approaching the inn in the oppo- 
site direction. He was dressed in a threadbare 
suit of black; was very pale, and seemingly 
much exhausted. There was a jaded, careworn 
expression about the face, and a restless, anx- 
ious look about the eye, which would be taken 
in at a glance by the most casual observer. He 
might have been fifty years of age, though the 
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cadaverous aspect of his features, and the gen- 
eral emaciation of the body, might have led any 


one to pronounce him much older. He approach- 


ed the landlord, and desired to know if he could 
be accommodated with a room by himself, as it 
was his present intention to stop at the inn for a 
few days. 

The landlord readily conceded to the require- 
ments of the stranger, whom he immediately 
conducted to a room adjoining his own sleeping 
apartment. During the time thus occupied, 
young Sheil had been standing in a maze of be- 
wilderment. He had seen that face before. He 
had seen it somewhere under peculiar and trying 
circumstances—but where? It was sometime 
before he could obtain the real clue to his 
thoughts, but when it came, a blaze of startling 
intelligence shot out from every feature of his 
face, which was speedily followed by an unearth- 


ly pallor, and a sharp, nervous compression of 
the lips. "When he entered the inn, the landlord 


expressed his surprise at the sudden change in - 


his appearance, and desired to know if he was 
unwell. 


“No, I am not,” responded Sheil; “but I 


have an odd request to make, which, if it is a 
possible thing, you must comply with. It is 
nothing less than that you appoint my sleeping 
room next to this stranger’s. I allude to the 
one who has just arrived.” 

“Tt is rather of an odd fancy,” replied the 
host, curiously ; “but if my bedroom will an- 
swer your purpose—it is the only room adjoin- 
ing the stranger’s—it shall be placed at your 

” 


“Thank you; it will do very well,” answered 
Sheil; “but you need not mention it—what I 
have said—to any one. I have particular rea- 
sons for being cautious.” 


The stranger, who had retired to his room on — 


first entering, did not again make his'‘appearance 
below stairs, but on the plea of fatigue or indis- 
position, had ordered supper to be served in his 
own room, thereby frustrating Sheil in his in- 
tended scrutiny, which he had thought to enjoy 
at table without interruption—or, at least, with- 
out awakening any suspicions of what was then 
passing in his mind. 

The time which necessarily intervened be- 
tween this and going to-bed, was spent by young 
Sheil in fidgetty silence. If he spoke at all, it 
was only in reply to some direct question pro- 
pounded by the landlord, and when, at an early 
hour, he was shqwn up to the landlord’s room, 
he felt no inclination to court slumber. He lay 
on the outside of the bed, and listened intently 
to catch the faintest sound or movement from 
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the stramger’s room; but everything was silent 
in that quarter. For two hours there were oc-, 
casional sounds of life coming from below stairs, 
and then all was silent. The next hour seemed 
almost an age in duration. Never, during the 
whole experience of his life, could he recall any- 
thing half so protracted and painful. 

At length there was a movement in the stran- 
ger’s room. He arose ; he could hear him when 
he stept from the bed to the floor. With sus- 
pended breath and teeth hard set, young Sheil 
continued to listen. In a few moments the oc- 
cupant moved cautiously to the door and softly 
raised the latch. He heard him creep along the 
passage, stealthily descend the stairs, open the 
street door and pass out. So silently was this 
accomplished that no one but a listener could 
have detected it. 

The instant the door was closed, Sheil sprang 
to the window, which overlooked the yard and 
out-houses. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and everything about the premises was clearly 
discernible from where he stood. In a moment 
the stranger passed round the corner and came 
fully out in the moonlight. Here, for an instant, 
he paused, and looked anxiously around and up 
at the windows. Sheil drew back into the shad- 
ow of the room, but still continued to watch his 
movements narrowly. After satisfying himself 
that no one was astir about the inn, the stranger 
passed off into one of the out-buildings, and pre- 
sently re-appeared, carrying in his hand a spade, 
which he swung over his shoulder, and then 
passed off with cautious steps in the direction of 
the heath, on the Halifax road. 

The precise moment for action had now arriv- 
ed, and with a palpitating heart, young Sheil 
crept down stairs, and drew his boots on in the 
open air. He then started off in hot pursuit of 
his object, keeping as much as possible within 
the shadow of the dwarf trees and bushes which 
grew by the roadside. Occasionally the stranger 
would pause and look about him anxiously, as 
though he more than half suspected some one 
wes dogging him; and then, as if re-assured, he 
would move stealthily on again. In this way 
they continued on for nearly a mile. During 
this time, however, they had not followed the 
Halifax road, but had struck off to the left and 
entered on a more elevated part of the heath. 
At length the stranger paused, and Sheil, who 
was not twenty rods behind him, sank down in 
the shelter of a clump of bushes, where he could 
safely sit and observe the ‘8 movements. 
At first he began by making a careful examina- 
tion of the ground, stirring the leaves all about, 
and peering down at the same time like one who 
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is in anxions search to discover some coveted 


object. 

“This can’t be the spot, though I could have 
almost sworn it was,” said the stranger, speaking 
aloud for the first time, and advancing directly 
towards the bush where Sheil was sitting. “‘ Ha! 
ha! here it is—here are the very stones! I 
should have known it if I had had my eyes 
open!” And the next moment he kicked over 
the stones, and struck his spade into the ground. 
He then nervously threw up a few shovels’ full 
of earth, after which he stooped and picked up 
something, held it up in the moonlight (it was a 
small bag), and shook it. Sheil knew by the 
dull, clinking sound which followed the motion, 
that the bag contained specie of some descrip- 
tion; and satisfied upon this point, he hastily 
but cautiously beat a retreat to the inn, where 
he arrived some moments before the other. 

He watched him on his return, and saw him 
replace the spade in the shed. He saw him 
when he came out from the shed; he saw him 
pass round the corner; heard him ascend the 
stairs cautiously, and enter the room, undress, 
and get into bed. Then all was silent. Afier 
listening for some time, and becoming satis“ed 
that the stranger had fallen asleep, he descended 
softly, and gropivg his way to the room which 
the landlord occupied, requested him to get up 
immediately. 

In a few minutes the host appeared, rubbing 
his eyes, and wondering very much if his guest 
was in his right senses. 

“ Hush!” said Sheil, interrupting him, just on 
the point of speaking ; ‘as I am a living man, I 
have this night discovered my father’s murderer !” 

The landlord was so astonished at this unex- 
pected declaration that he came near dropping 
the candle which he held. 

“ Who ‘—who ?” he managed to stammer out. 

“The stranger !—the stranger !’’ responded 
Sheil, who was scarcely less excited than the host. 
“T can’t stop to tell you how, for I must be in 
Halifax as quick as it is possible for a horse to 
take me there. But there must be no noise 
made. Let the post-boy be called quickly; but 
don’t for your life mention a word of my suspi- 
cions to any one. Everything must depend on 
secrecy and despatch ; for if there was the least 
movement made to excite his suspicion, the bird 
would be flown ere my return.” 

With these injunctions, the landlord roused 
the post-boy, and in ten minutes after, Sheil was 
on the road to Halifax. 

On reaching Halifax, his first care was to pro- 
eure a warrant for the stranger’s arrest ; and 
then in company with two of the police, started 
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back with all haste to the inn. The sun had but 
just arisen when they drove into the yard, and 
the stranger was just coming down stairs. 
colored slightly on perceiving them, but in 
moment after the habitual pallor returned—the 
same haggard, emaciated look—the same rest- 
less expression of the night before. 

On a signal from Sheil, one of the officers ap- 
proached to arrest him ; but mo sooner did the 
stranger perceive his intention, than he drew a 
pistol which he had hitherto concealed, and dis- 
charged it full at him. The ball grazed the offi- 
cer’s shoulder, but did no further damage to any 
one, and in a moment after, the stranger was 
effectually secured and handcuffed. He was 
then conveyed to Halifax, where he underwent 
an examination before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted him for trial at the next assizes. During 
the time which elapsed between the examination 
and trial, Stephen Breck (such was the stranger’s 
name) continued doggedly indifferent to all per- 
suasion on the part of others in reference to the 
confession of his crime. He had held no confer- 
ence with Sheil, and therefore did not know the 
nature of the testimony which he would bear 
against him, but congratulated himself, up to 
the moment of his trial, with the presumption 
that no evidence could be brought against him 
sufficient to warrant his conviction. The testi- 
mony of the landlord and groom—the post-boy 
had died shortly after the murder—tended in no 
way to excite his alarm; but when Sheil was 
called, and stated in a clear and unshaken voice 
that he recognized in the prisoner on the night 
of his last arrival at the Spaw Inn, one of those 
very persons whom he had seen there on the 
night of his father’s murder, and on whom, at 
that time, the suspicion of the crime had so nat- 
urally fastened itself, the prisoner began to ex- 
hibit some symptoms of alarm. When he went 
on still farther, and stated what had subsequent- 
ly transpired, how he had watched his move- 
ments, and had afterwards followed him into the 
heath, etc., the guilt and terror of the prisoner, 
became so manifest as to satisfy every one who 
might have hitherto entertained doubts of his 
guilt, of his participation in the crime.. Suffice 
it to say, that the jury, after a very brief deliber- 
ation, returned a verdict of guilty, and the pris- 
oner was sentenced to be gibbeted on the very 
spot where he had buried the money. 

When the murderer, Stephen Breck, became 
satisfied that there was no Iénger any hope for 
him, his whole demeanor changed, and he made 
the following free confession of his crime : 

“Twas born in Leeds, where I continued to 
reside up to the time of my father’s death, which 


occurred when I was not yet sixteen years of 
age. From Leeds I removed with my ather 
and a younger sister to Manchester, where we 
began life in the mill. I remained there long 
enough to see my sister consigned to the grave, 
a victim to the wear and tear of such a life—its 
maddening, whirling, incessant clatter, bringing 
death into a thousand families, that a few insig- 
nificant cotton lords might be suffered to roll in 
affluence, lording-it over, or crushing out the great 
mass of life which lay shrinking or grovelling 
at their feet. From that hour I became eloquent 
on the subject of reform. If I was wronged, or 
if I saw another wronged, I rebuked them open- 
ly for the wrong. If they struck me, I returned 
the blow with interest. I was reported as a dan- 
gerous, turbulent and rebellious person. I be-. 
came an outcast, and in company with others 
similarly situated to myself, I led anything but 
a praiseworthy life. 

“I then started on foot, in company with a 
friend, for the purpose of procuring work in 
some of the smaller towns. We arrived at the 
Spaw Inn just at nightfall, where we had thought 
of stopping till the next day ; but the conversa- 
tion which we there heard, between the landlord 
and the old man’s son, decided us in our wicked 
courses. We left the inn, pretending we were 
obliged to get on to Halifax ; but no sooner had 
we entered on the heath than we made the rash 
resolve to waylay and rob the old gentleman. 
We did not thirst for his blood —we only desired 
to get possession of his money. 

“Scarcely had we arranged our plan, when 
we heard the old man approaching. I advanced 
ahead of my companion and accosted him in 
regard to the distance to Halifax. He answered 
‘seven miles,’ but did not think proper to draw 
rein. I then seized the horse by the bridle, and 
my companion advanced with a club. No soon-. 
er did the old man perceive our intention than 
he drew a pistol, which I succeeded in knocking 
from his hand before he could discharge it. We 
then dragged him from his horse, and gave him 
to understand that his only chance of escape de- 
pended on his yielding up his money ; but his 
love for the base metal predominated over every- . 
thing like fear for his personal saféty, and so he 
positively refused to submit to our demands. 
We felt that time was precious, and knew that it 
would not answer to parley much longer with a 
person so miserly as to sell his life rather than 
endure the agony of a separation from the. 
smallest fraction of his possessions. We then 
endeavored to rifle his pockets of their contents, 


but the old man fought us desperately, shouting 


‘murder! murder!’ with all his strength. My 
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companion strove to choke him into silence, but 
in the attempt got his fingers somehow between 
the old man’s teeth. The next instant, before I 
could interfere, my friend caught up his club and 
dealt the old man a crushing blow over the head. 
He straightened back with a groan, but gave us 
no further trouble. We soon succeeded in get- 
ting possession of a bag of gold, which he car- 
ried secreted about his person, and dragging him 
to the roadside, we left him there, and then struck 
off into the heath. After wandering about for 
some time, we ran afoul of a den where some 
wild animal had burrowed, but which was now 
deserted; and gathering together some bushes, 
we crept in and covered up the opening. Here 
we continued cooped up for four days, at the 
expiration of which time hunger drove us from 
our hiding-place. 

“On quitting our retreat, we made an equal 
division of the spoils, and agreed to separate, 
each taking a different route. We had in all 
about four hundred guineas each when we part- 
ed. My companion I have never seen since. I 
do not know where he went, or whether he is 
now alive. He was naturally well disposed, but 
withal hasty and impetuous, and easily rendered 
desperate by injustice. I think from my previ- 
ous knowledge of his character that he has long 
since repented of his crime, and therefore his 
name shall be kept a secret. 

“ After separating from my friend, I journeyed 
on for several miles, when the idea occurred to 
me, if I should be suspected, and so large an 
amount of money be found about me, that the 
circumstance of itself might lead to my convic- 
tion. I therefore determined to go instantly 
back and bury a portion of my ill-gotten store 


near the spot where the crime had been commit- 


ted. It seems now as though some higher pow- 
er than human understanding directed me back 
to that fatal spot, that in revisiting it in after 
years it might leatl to my final detection. I re- 
served only a hundred guineas for present uses, 
and buried the rest on my return to the heath. 
I then made the best of my way to Liverpool, 
where I secured a steerage passage on board a 
packet just on the eve of sailing, and bound to 
New York. 

“In New York I was robbed during a fit of 
intoxication of every farthing I possessed. Va- 
rious were the obstacles and disappointments 
which I encountered in the New World. Noth- 
ing which I undertook seemed to prosper. I 
became at first disheartened, gradually my health 
became impaired, and for fourteen years I led a 
most miserable and precarious existence. One 
year ago I made up my mind to return to Eng- 
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land, dig up my buried treasure, and retire to 
some obscure village or hamlet, and spend the 

der of my days in peace and quiet. But 
ustice in this has forestalled my intentions, and 
I am now sentenced to expiate my crime on the 
gibbet.” 

A few weeks after rendering the foregoing 
confession, Stephen Breck was conveyed from 
the jail to the gibbet, which had previously been 
erected in that part of Boothdeen where the trag- 
edy had been enacted—was confined therein, 
with a loaf of bread and a smal! tank of water 
jast in front of him, but so placed that he could 
not reach it; and there for many days the physi- 
cal agony of the poor wretch was protracted, till 
death, the result of starvation, ensued. It is 
generally believed by those who are familiar with 
the legend, that Stephen Breck was fourteen 
days in the gibbet before yielding up his life. 
Then the vultures and birds of prey came and 
pecked away the mouldy loaf and the putrid 
flesh of the murderer, till nothing but a skeleton 
remained encased in the iron folds of the gibbet. 
Years passed, and the bones gradually crumbled 
into dust, and the four winds of heaven swept 
them away to mingle with their mother earth. 

Thus ended the landlord’s “Legend of the 
Spaw Inn.” I visited the spot the next day, 
but so many years have since elapsed, that but 
little of the old gibbet now remains. 


BUSY BY STEAM. 


One of the busiest places in the world is a rail 
road station about starting time. Some come 
early, and some are always late; but whether 

rompt or tardy, every one has something to do. 

‘o purchase a paper, to get a cup of coffee, to 
have a trunk labelled—or, _——_ work than all, 
to get a ticket—are duties require time ; and 
all these little things have to be done when only 
a few minutes of sand are left in the hour glass. 
Here are fat old ladies and pale-faced men; sin- 

women and singular men ; persons with fam- 
and people without, young and old, sad and 
happy, the sensible and the dreamers are all pres- 
ent, and have a journey before them. me 
open windows and some shut them ; carpet bags 
are hung up, bundles are upon the seats, and news- 
papers are unfolded, and everything is being pre- 
pared. A great many last words said; messages 
rattle on both sides, hands are shaken, kisses are 
exchanged and away we go.—. Journal. 


Street Toors.—In making tools, the artist is 
directed by the color of the steel while heating. 
The different colors direct, in tempering, to & 
standard. When steel is too hard, it will not do 
for tools intended to have a fine edge, because it 


will soon become notched, and if too soft it will 
too easily bend. Purple is the color for gravers,. 
or tools used to work inthe metals. Blue is the 
color for springs and instruments for cutting soft 
substances, as leather, etc.— Scientific Am. 
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SONG TO INEZ, 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 
The winds of heaven are free! 
They brook no mean control ; 
Fearlessly bounds my heart to thee, 
As a steed to reach the goal. 


The skies are bright and pure— 
I dream of heaven and thee; 

Gazing in their pearly depths, 
Thy angel form I see. 


The flowers of earth are fair— 
The breezes toy among; 

Gently as float the sephyrs there, 
Ye breezes bear my song. 


The birds ring gladsome songs, 
The echoes catch the stream ; 

Will Ines listen unto mine, 
And echo back again? 


The grave is dark and deep! 
The heavens are high above; 

When the weary heart lies down to sleep, 
Will Inez weep in love? 


+ 
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BY T. ROSS. 


“ Homen !” said Mr. Thomas Spencer to him- 


self, as he pulled a gray hair from his left whisker, 
“humph! I believe I am getting to be an old 
bachelor! Forty-one last birthday! and there’s 
my nephew Tom been in college two years, and 
got engaged to Emma Marsden, whose mother, 
I believe, was in love with me once, and I should 
not wonder if I was just a little bit taken with 
her. Positively, I am getting along in life some. 
Now it seems but two or three years since I 
went to brother Harry’s wedding, but it must be 
at least twenty, for Tom is in college and Jenny 
has.a beau. (Whew! three gray hairs over the 
left temple!) Now it was silly in Harry to mar- 
ry 80 young, before he got anything ahead, though 
he has done pretty well, considering he has had 
the drawback of a wife and family all along, yet 
he has not half so much money as Inow (that 
stuff I got of Barton does not help my hair a bit, 
and there isa bald place coming). Well, it is 
rather lonesome being a bachelor when all one’s 
friends are married, or dead, or something of the 
sort. I believe I must go and get arn 
Pity that the girls now-a-days are so homely ; not 
years ago. 

me ote, whous I take? There is 
Mary Barstow—her father is rich, and she is an 
only child. She is not handsome enough though 
—I am pretty good looking, myself and I must 


have beauty in a wife—her foot is decidedly too 
large, and her hands have rather a bony look 
about the knuckles—no, Mary wont do. 

“There is Susan Ray, young and pretty, but 
not rich ; I suppose she would grow crazy almost, 
with joy at the thoughts of marrying me; but I 
ought to make money when I marry. 

“ Old Gray is rich and has daughters—let me 
see—Fanny—O, she is too old—near forty, I 
guess, thirty-five at the least, and she has got 
some temper too; and Bella, and Ada, the 
second wife’s children are both engaged. 

“T guess (plague take that gray hair, the fif- 
teenth I have pulled out!) I guess I shall go and 
call on Susan Ray; ’twon’t do to be too pointed 
though in my attentions at first ; I may want to. 
back out—pity they are so abominably poor. I 


shall have to support the whole family, I. 


suppose.” 

Mr. Thomas Spencer, having pulled out ell 
the gray hairs he could find in his head and 
whiskers, carefully shaved his upper lip, parted 
his hair with mathematical exactness, put on an 
embroidered shirt, a faultless vest, elegant coat, 
and white kid gloves, drenched his handkerchief 
in patchouli, and started for Mr Ray’s domicile. 

Susan Ray and Jenny Spencer sat at the win- 
dow, deep in confidential converse, as Mr. 
Thomas Spencer came down the street and ap- 
proached the house, for Susan and Jenny were 
inseparable friends and schoolmates. 

“ There’s your uncle, Jenny!” exclaimed Su- 
san, “ how nice and elegant he looks! Which is 
the oldest, he, or your father?” 

“ Father, I believe,” was Jenny’s answer. 

“Don’t you pity poor old bachelors? I do; 
nothing to care for, and nobody to care for them, » 
said Susan. 

“©, Uncle Thomas’ doesn’t need any pity, 
Sue,” replied Jenny, “he is perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and thinks father was very foolish 
to get married; he cares about furniture and 
dress, and then he has got a tame parrot and 8 
pair of rabbits to care for him. But as I was 
saying, Henry Jones told me it was a fact about 
Charley Harcourt and Ada Gray, that they were 
engaged, and would be married in spite of her 
father’s opposition and—” 

“ Jenny, I declare your uncle has just rung! 
Do you suppose he has come for you?” 

“T hope not; ven down unless he asks 
for me.” 

Susan went down in great amazement, when 
told that Mr. Thomas Spencer had asked for her, 
and when he invited her to accompany him upon 
a grand sleighing excursion the next day, she 


asked if Jenny was going. 
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Susan, too, was still more puzzled, when she 
found, on returning to Jenny, that she was going 
with Henry Jones, and not with her uncle, and 
the idea of riding with Mr. Spencer alone seemed 
too formidable to be entertained for a moment. 
Still worse did she feel about it, when about an 
hour later, William Clark, a young man whom 
she liked very much, called to invite her to ac 
company him with the same party. 

“Too bad, Jenny! too bad, isn’t it? Here 
T’ve been and promised to go with your old 
bachelor uncle, and can’t go with William!” 
‘and forthwith poor Susan began to cry. 

“ Sue, you will make yourself sick,” said Jenny, 
“crying so.” 

“ Good ! so I will, Jenny, and you tell Henry 
just how it was, and Henry will tell William, 
and so I will stay at home, and it will all turn 
out right.” 

So Miss Susan, whom Mr. Thomas Spencer 
supposed to be wild with joy at the thoughts of 
receiving a little attention from so wealthy and 
distinguished an individual as himself, was actu- 
ally crying hersclf sick at the thoughts of being 
obliged, on his account, to decline the pleasure 
of a drive with a homely, red-headed youth, with 
a genial heart and busy brain, it is true, but not 
more than ten dollars cash in his pocket. 

When Jenny went home that evening, she 
carefully placed upon her uncle’s table a note, the 
purport of which was, that indisposition would 
prevent Susan’s having the pleasure of riding 
with him the nextday. * 

“*Indisposition,’ hey!” almost shouted our 
bachelor friend, “ what the ——” we will leave 
the rest of his exclamations a blank, as they were 
hardly suited for “ears polite.” Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning saw him on the way 
to invite Mary Barstow to ride with him. He 
was there rebuffed by the sews that she was 


“ Engaged, is she?” muttered our hero to him- 
self. “ Well, so I heard a good while ago, but 
didn’t believe it; one is indisposed, and ’tother 
engaged—pursuit of a lady under difficulties—now 
I vow I will get some girl to go with me on this 
sleigh ride, and I will get married, too, to some- 
body. Mary and Susan will both cry their eyes 
out, when they find that one of them might have 
been the happy and fortunate bride; they think 
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“I suppose so,” was his reply. 

“Then I shall be very happy to go!” said 
Susan. 

Mr. Spencer took his leave, rather puzzled to 


pose ; my day for that is over—too many gray 
hairs coming, haven’t time—hope those silly 
girls have not spied them yet, I pick them all out 
every morning. ! 

“T have it, I’ go down and talk with old 
Gray ; he hates Harcourt like sin, ever since he 
—well, I wont call no names—got the better of 
Harcourt’s father in that land trade; he'll let 
Ada go with me, I know, rather than with 
Charley. After all, Ada is prettier than Susan, 
and her father is richer than Mary’s. She looks 
a little as Emma Marsden’s r used to, too.” 

Mr. Gray sat in his counting-foom calculating 
his gains. Mr. Gray was looking very cross in- 
deed, because his daughter Ada was invited to 
the great sleigh ride by Charley Harcourt, and 
he did not want her to go with him, although the 
only protest he could allege for refusing his con- 
sent was, that he did not like him. Mr. Gray, 
however, was always very affable and polite to 
Mr. Spencer, and welcomed him with great cor- 
diality as he entered the counting-room “ on pri- 
vate business.” 

Gray sent his clerk out of ear-shot, and then 
told Mr. Spencer that he was just thinking of 
calling on him to propose their going into part- 
nership. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, “ but we 
will talk about that some other time. I have 
come this morning to confer about going into 
partnership with one of your daughters ; I think 
it is about time for me to get married.” 

“ Yes; Spencer, my boy, so it is,” returned 
the old gentleman, “ and my Fanny will be just 
the wife for you ; just the right age, steady, and 
a capital house-keeper ; she more than saves her 
board and clothes by her good management. To 
be sure she is a little prim, sort of old maidish, 
but she’ll get over that, and will make a first rate 
wife. Spencer, my boy, I congratulate you, I 
congratulate Fanny, I congratulate myself!” 

“ But, my dear sir,” faltered Mr. Spencer, “ it 
was not Fanny that I had in my mind. Sheisa 
fine girl, I own, but Ada was the one I meant.” 

“ Ada! O, well, thatdon’t alter the case much, 
only she wont be half so good a wife for you. 
She is romantic and sentimental. She’d rather 
read romances than stuff and eat bread 
than make it ; and then, Idon’t beligve she’d have 
you, she is bewitched by that young Harcourt, 
and I can’t compel her to marry against her will, 
you know.” 

“O, I will mariage that,” replied Spencer, 
“she wont refuse me when she finds I amin 
earnest. I guess I shan’t suffer by comparison 
with Harcourt, any day. Let her go with me to 


I am not in earnest, only flirting a little, I sup- 


this sleigh-ride, and I'll fix it up. Stay, a bright 


am 


know what Jenny’s going had to do with his es- 
eorting Susan. 
| | 
engaged. | 
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idea has just oceurred to me. You know our 
destination is to the town of ——, just on the 
State line, and one mile only, from the place 
where we stop, across the line, is the village of 
—, famous for clandestine marriages ; give me 
your consent in writing, and I will engage to 
bring her home as Mrs. Spencer, this very 
evening.” 

“ Well, if you can do it with her free consent, 
you have mine and welcome. Here, I'll write it, 
‘I, Otis Gray, of ——,in the State of ——, do 
freely and cheerfully consent to the marriage of 
my daughter with Thomas Spencer, Esq.’ 
that do ?” 

“Yes, only you have not put in the name.” 

“Name? O, no matter for that. I consent 
you shall marry any of them, as soon as you 
please, you take your choice, or whichever you 
can get.” 

Mr. Gray went home at noon ina much hap- 
pier frame of mind than he had left it in the 
morning, and informed Ada that Mr. Spencer 
would call for her at three o’clock, to take her 
upon that sleigh-ride she was so anxious for. 

Mr. Spencer went from Mr. Gray’s counting- 
room to his brother’s house, and confided his 
whole plan to Mrs. Mary Spencer, requesting 
her to board himself and wife for a few days, un- 
til he could make some permanent arrange- 
ments, not noticing’ Jenny, who was watering 
her flowers at the otherend ofthe room. So en- 
gaged was he in making a dazzling toilet, that 
he did not observe, as he might, from his cham- 
ber windows, that Henry Jones was speedily 
called in, as he was passing the house, accidental- 
ly, of course, nor did he see him go out and join 
Harcourt in the street, nor that Harcourt soon 
called at Mr. Gray’s, nor that Jenny ran over 
there in great haste and soon came back, radiant 
with the conscious look of possessing some 
charming secret. Henry Jones was likewise 
despatched to search out William Clark, who had 
been very much out of sorts, ever since Susan’s 
refusal to drive with him, and the consequence 
of his interview with him was that Susan had 
another invitation from Clark, which she accept- 
ed, Jenny very properly deciding that if her un- 
cle was going to woo and marry another young 
lady during the ride, he would not notice Susan’s 
sudden recovery from her indisposition. 

Three o’clock came ; a file of single sleighs 
passed rapidly through the principal streets of 
——, on their way to ——, for & supper and a 
dance. Mr. Thomas Spencer and Ada Gray 
preceded, Henry Jones with Jenny Spencer, 
Charles Harcourt with Fanny Gray, who, for the 
first time in a dozen years, condescended to join 


in any such “friyolons amusement,” as she 
termed such things; William Clark and Susan 
Ray, Harvey Luntand Mary Barstow, and soon 
until twenty-eight sleighs, each containing two of 
the young folks, had passed the boundaries of 
——, and were on their way to the scene of 
festivity. 

“ Miss Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, as they rode 
merrily along, “I have come to the conclusion 
that it is about time for me to get married ; what 
do you think about it?” 

“ Really, Mr. Spencer I never thought of it 
before, but now you mention it, it seems very 
reasonable and proper.” 

“ Spoken like a girl of sense, as you are; no 
foolish diffidence. Your father has given his 
consent to my marrying you, will you have me ?” 

“ What are you worth, Mr. Spencer ?” 

“ Well, that is a sensible question, too. Your 
father told me you was romantic and not practi- 
cal, but I don’t know about that. What am I 
worth ? why about fifty thousand dollars.” 

“ Ts that all you are worth, Mr. Spencer?” 

. “Bless us! What's the girl thinking of? Is 
not that enough ?” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Spencer, I always ex- 
pected to marry a man worth a great deal more 
than that; but I will consider, and give you an 
answer before we go home ; I will marry you un- 
less I have an opportunity to marry somebody 
worth more, at least, some one who can make me 
believe he is worth more.” 

“You wont see anybody today worth more 
than I am, I guess, for I could buy up, soul and 
body, every young man in this party.” 

Ada’s eyes flashed, and she seemed upon the 
point of retorting ; she however checked herself, 
and the rest of the ride was achieved in total si- 
lence. The sleighing party arrived at their des- 
tination in good time, partook of an excellent 
supper, and after one dance, in which Ada was 
Harcourt’s partner, Mr. Spencer came to Ada 

“Let me see my father’s written consent, 
first,” said she, 


He handed her the paper which she read and 


returned to him, saying : 
“T have.no objections to make to it.” 


“ Then if you have no objections, slip on your 


hood and cloak, and meet me at the front door, 
where I will have the sleigh waiting. We will 


ride over the line and get married right off, and - 


come back before they miss us.” 

“But we ought to have witnesses to our mar- 
riage, ought we not, or will the justice’s certifi- 
cate be enough ?” 


“What a head for business! Yes,ask Fanny 


| 
| 
| 
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court and Fanny to come with us for witnesses, 
or stop—you ask Fanny; I will ask him.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, and two sleighs, each 
containing a lady and a gentleman, rapidly trav- 
ersed the road which crossed the State line, and 
stopped at the tavern door about a mile from the 
house they had left. 

Spencer and Harcourt assisted the ladies into 
the house, and Harcourt went in search of the 
justice, taking with him Mr. Gray’s certificate of 
his consent to the marriage, at Mr. Spencer’s 
suggestion, lest any objection should be raised by 
that fanctionary. 

The worthy ‘squire was soon on the spot, and 
married Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss Gray, 
before the ladies had removed their hoods and 
veils; Mr. Harcourt and the remaining Miss 
Gray signed the certificate as witnesses, and then, 
much to Mr. Spencer’s surprise, Mr. Harcourt 
requested the justice to perform the same service 
for himself and his lady. He did so, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer signed the certificate as wit- 
nesses for Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt. 

When the two couple returned to the hall, they 
perceived they had scarcely been missed by their 
gay companions, so they joined them in the dance, 
which was kept up with spirit until quite a late 
hour, but Mr. Spencer was much annoyed by 
Ada’s dancing frequently with Harcourt, and 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for always refusing 
him; and he was not particularly pleased with 
being obliged to pay so much attention to 
Fanny, as etiquette required, under the existing 
circumstances. 

The dance at last broke up, the sleighs came 
to the door, the bills were paid; the gentlemen 
helped their partners into the sleighs, and they 
soon reached their homes. 

“Sister Mary, let me introduce you to my 
wife,” said Mr. Thomas Spencer, as he ushered 
a lady, closely hooded and veiled, into Mrs. 
Mary Spencer’s parlor. He left her there for his 
sister to make her feel at home, while he went to 
carry his horse to the stable. When he returned, 
he found his brother, sister-in-law, and niece 
chatting merrily with a lady, unhooded and 
unveiled, and with the face of—Fanny ! 

“Fanny,” said he, “I am glad to see you here, 
but where is Ada?” 

“ Ada? with her husband, I suppose,” replied 
Fanny ; “‘ how should I know ?” 

“Where is Mrs. Thomas Spencer, madam ?” 
vociferated the recent Benedick. 

“ Here, my dear,” replied Fanny, courtesying, 
at the same time handing him the certificate of 


and—well, Harcourt come with her; ask Har- 


Fanny Gray, with the names of Charles Harcourt 
and Ada Gray as witnesses. 


While this interesting scene was transpiring at 
Mr. Spencer’s, Mr. Harcourt had driven to Mr. 
Gray’s. Mr. Gray was impatiently awaiting the 
return of his daughters, in order to learn Mr. 
Spencer’s success in his wooing. He was not 
surprised when Harcourt appeared at the door, 
for he supposed Fanny was his companion. 

“Has Spencer married my daughter, Har- 
court ?”’ was his eager inquiry. 

“Yes, and I have married your other daugh- 
ter; will you.receive us, or will you disown us ? 
I can give her a comfortable home, even if you 
discard us entirely !” 

“ What the —” 

Blank was the good man’s state of mind, at 
this announcement, and blank had better remain 
the space we might otherwise occupy with his 
exclamations. 

“ Come, father, forgive us, and let me come 
in,” said Ada’s silvery voice from the sleigh. 
‘* Spencer concluded to take Fanny, after all, and 
now we are married, it can’t be helped, you know, 
here is our certificate, witnessed by Spencer and 
Fanny.” 

“ Well, children, come in,” at length gasped 
the old man. “ Perhaps it is best as it is, after 
all; any way, we'll make the best of it. Come 
in!” 

Mr. Thomas Spencer neither fainted nor died 
on account of his slight mistake. He madea 
most exemplary husband, a pattern of conjugal 
meekness, and Fanny was renowned far and near 
as a wonderful housewife ; but there are fewer 
brown hairs on his crown and cheeks than there 
were white ones in the days of his wooing (per- 
haps it would be more critically correct to say 
day), and he is observed not toexpregs his former 
contempt for early marriages. 


A LUCKY BARBER. 

Richard Arkwright, passed the earlier part of 
his life in the humble occupation of a barber— 
but he was fond of reading, and what proved of 
more value to him, he had early acquired habits 
of reflection. He conceived the idea of spinnin 
cotton by means of machinery, and notwit 

ing he was miserably poor and friendless, not- 
withstanding he was everywhere ,idiculed asa 
visionary projector, who deserved a cell in a mad- 
house, by the force of en and application he 
succeeded in carrying design (which has 
proved so beneficial to the human race) into 
effect—and afterwards revelled in all the laxuries 


the marriage of Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss 


of wealth, and was knighted by his sovereign. — 
Portfolio. 


m 
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TO MARY T. 


BY WALTER DRUMMOND. 


A little, laughing gipsey, 
With an eye of brightest blue; 
With locks of golden, curling hair, 
And cheeks of rosy hue. 

Ah, methinks when thou art older, 
Hearts will break for love of thee; 
Would that I, thy heart then winning, 

All its wealth be kept for me! 


Lightly o’er the bright green sward, 
Tripping on with graceful tread, 
With a spray of pure white roses 
Wreathed around thy youthful head. 
Life is bright—the present charmeth 
All the thoughts of thy young heart; 
Would that I, all gathering shadows, 
From thy life might keep apart! 


Gaily comes thy silvery laughter, 
Ringing clearly through the air; 
Mirthful tones and gleefal warbling, 
All unknown are grief and care. 

O, that thus forever singing, 
With a heart all-pure and wild, 

I might ever thus be near thee, 
Thou, thyself, be e’er a child! 


» 
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BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


Anovr northwest from Patlam, and distant 
only a few miles, upon the west coast of Ceylon, 
was the residence of Sir John Lakin. He had 
come out from England many years before the 
time at which we open our story, and engaged 
in the pearl fishery. He. was quite wealthy 
then, and in this he had an advantage over many 
of those who were ergaged in the same business. 
He could command the services of the best 
divers, and he could buy up pearls of those who 
needed the money. And though he had now 
amassed a fortune, yet he was still in the busi- 
ness. Money was his god, and he worshipped it 
most devoutly. Thg,baronet’s wife was dead, 
and the only membér of his family who was of 
his own blood was his daughter, an only child. 
Her name was Bella. 

Bella Lakin was nineteen years of age, and 
was as handsome as her father was avaricious. 
She did not possess that classic beauty which 
serves sculptors as ideals of goddesses—but it 
was a beauty peculiarly her own. It was a 
beauty of goodness—a beauty that could not 
have had any life without a warm, noble heart 
to enliven and soften it. She was short in stat- 
ure, round and full in frame, with ruddy cheeks 


and sparkling blue eyes. When she spoke she 
seemed ready to laugh, for a warm smile was 
always playing about her lips, and winking in her 
eyes when her soul was at ease. In short, she 
had one of those faces which would tempt a kiss 
from the lips of an anchorite. 

One calm, moonlight night, when the fresh 
sea-breeze drove away the heat that had been so 
burdensome all the day, and the air was filled 
with the perfume of oriental spices, Bella walked 
in her father’s garden. But she was not alone. 
By her side walked a youth who had known her 
long. His name was Allan Wilton. He was an 
Englishman, born in Calcutta, of poor parents, 
his father having been a lieutenant in the army. 
Allan came to Ceylon when only fourteen years 
of age, and had been engaged as a common 
pearl diver ever since—being now four-and- 
twenty. From his father he had inherited a no- 
ble soul, a quickness of intelligence, and a fine 
sense of honor. He loved knowledge, and with 
Bella’s assistance he had had as many books as 
he wished to read and study. Hehad been with 
the baronet now six years, and during that time 
he had brought up more pearls for his employer 
than any other two men, if we except one native 
who had been dead now over a year. He was a 
noble looking youth, carrying national pride in 
his soul, and modesty and goodness in his soul 
and face both. 

“ Bella,” he said, as they reached the extrem- 
ity of the garden and sat down beneath a talipot 
tree, “I hardly think I shall spend another sea- 
son in Ceylon.” 

“What?” uttered the maiden, gazing up into 
her companion’s face as the smile faded away 
from her own. ‘Not live in Ceylon? You do 
not mean to leave us ?” 

“Yes—I must go.” 

“No, no, Allan—you do not mean so, You 
will not leave us.” 

“] fedr I must, Bella.” 

“But wherefore? O, if you go, what shall 
Ido?” 

“ You will find plenty to do.” 

“ Ay—to sit and cry because I am so lone- 
some.. You will not go, Allan—you will not. 
Tell me you will not go.” 

“ Ah, Bella, you know not what you say. I 
must not stay.” 

“But why not?” 

“ Why—the reason should be plain,” replied 
the youth, with some hesitation. “But I can 
speak as plainly as you wish. I surely will not 
hide anything from you, though I would rather 
you should gain the knowledge from your own 
understanding.” 
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me—tell me all.” 

Allan Wilton gazed some moments into the 
fair girl’s face, and then he said, with some trem- 
ulousness in his tone : 

“Pardon me, then, for the speech I now make. 
‘You know how long I have known you. You 
know I came here a poor boy, when you were a 


laughing, joyous girl—” 
“ And am I not the same now ¢” 
“You may be in that single respect; but, 
alas! no longer a mate forme. O, I must speak 
plainly now! Bella, these years I have passed 
near you have been happy ones, for amid all my 
toil the light of your smiles has cheered me on. 


But I am a boy no longer, nor even a youth, as 
we use the term distinct from manhood. I ama 


man now, and you have grown a woman. Even 
now I shall never efface thine image from my 
heart, nor would I if I could. But if I remain 
longer, I shall only become more firmly bound 
by those ties which must break the heart in 


rending. 0, Bella—good, noble girl—you must 
see it now. It would be wicked for me to stay. 
Plainly, now, I tell thee—it can do no harm—I 
love thee too well to stay longer. Now you have 
the truth.” 

The fair girl withdrew her hand from the 
youth’s loosened grasp, and bowed her head. 
She remained thus some moments. Finally she 
looked up, and the moonbeams were reflected 
from the pearly tears that had collected in her 
eyes, and now stood trembling upon the lashes. 

“ Allan,” she said, in a low, agitated tone, “I 
do understand you, and if I have never before 
thought of this as you now present it, it is be- 
cause Ihave been so happy in your company 
that I have not looked much to the future. For 
joy, I have only looked to your coming, from 
hour to hour, and from day to day. But do not 


leave me now—O, do not! 1 should dig if you 
were gone!” 

With these words, spoken at the close in 
quick, spasmodic tones, she placed her hand 
upon Allan’s arm, and pillowed her head upon 
his bosom. 

“But,” said Allan, trying to be calm, “ why 
should I stay, when it could only end in misery 
to us both? O, you should know that to live 
thus, we should be unhappy unless we could be 
united forever—and that cannot be.” 

“ Why may it not be *” murmured the maiden, 
without looking up. 

“ How, Bellat Would you consent ?” 

“O, with all my heart, and all my soul!” 
And as the fair girl thus spoke, she clung more 
closely to the noble youth. 


“Bat Allan, how can Tt What is it? Tell 


For & moment Allan forgot all else but the 
words he had just heard ; bat he would not de- 
ceive himself. 

“ Alas,” he uttered, “I could almost wish I 
had never known the thing you have told me, for 
thy father will never consent to this—never !” 

“He may—he may,” cried Bella, earnestly. 
* He loves me, and I do not think he would see 
me miserable. He has money énough, and—” 


“ Hold, Bella. I can have as much money as 
we should ever want. I possess a secret that is 
worth more than I should dare to estimate. I 
know of a new pearl bank which no man save 
myself has yet seen. But your father is too 
proud to mate his child with a pearl diver.” 


Yet Bella was hopeful. She made Allan 


promise that he would not go away till he could 
know all, and she even intimated that rather 
than live without him she would follow him. 


“ Are you crazy, my child ?”’ Sir John Lakin 
cried, as his daughter confessed her love for the 
poor pearl diver, “ Marry you with such as he? 
Preposterous! Why, I should as soon think of 
seeing you wedded to one of my native slaves !” 

“ But Allan is good, father, and he is worthy 
of the hand of any woman in the country. He 
loves me, and I love him.” 

“Nonsense, Bella. I have a husband all 
ready for you! One who can provide for you.” 

“Perhaps you mean Condor Sudham,” the 
girl said. 

“ Ay—I do mean him.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that I must be 
the wife of that man?” asked Bella, speaking 
more with rank astonishment than with fear. 

“ It is all settled, my child.” 

Bella gazed into her father’s face in speechless 
surprise ; and no wonder. This Condor Sudham 
was a scion of an old Dutch family that once 


had a title. He was born on the island, and 
was now over forty years of age. He was a 
member of the Legislative Council, and a mer- 
chant, and was one of the most wealthy men of 
the country. He was a short, dumpy, coarse, 

dark featured man, well enough as a member of 
government, but never made for an affectionate 
friend. He was married already to his money, 
and wife and children would only find a second- 
ary place in his heart. 

And such was the man the baronet would 
have his child marry. Sudham had seen Bella 
often, and he thought she would make a fine ad- 
dition to his estate. He would take a pride in 
showing her, and having her preside at his table. 
Bat the maiden herself had different opinions 
upon the subject. 


“Tf thought you were in earnest, father, I 
should know exactly what to say.” 

“ Ah, and what would it be, my child ?” 

_ “never can be that man’s wife.” 

“Very well. You will have a father’s au- 
thority to contend with, then. Be assured you 
shall marry with him, for so I have promised.” 

But the baronet found himself with more work 
on his hands than he had counted on. Bella 


grew sad and melancholy, and ere long the truth 
burst upon him that his child was beginning to 
lose all her love for him. She looked upon him 
as the tyrant who would crush her, and she 
smiled no more in his presence. He could not 
help noticing this, and he wished to overcome it ; 
but yet he thought not of granting to his child 
the holy boon she asked, He looked upon the 
poor pearl diver as the only obstacle to his plans. 
He had no faculty of looking down into the 
heart. He knew of only two powers of nature 
—two moral and social executives; one was 
power of station, and the other power of money. 
One day he and Sudham sat in council. 


“Upon my soul,” said the Datch scion, “I 
must have her for my wife, for I have made all 
my plans with an eye to that event.” 

“ And so she shall be,” the baronet returned. 
“ She is crazy now with this pearl diver.” 

“Why not send him off?” 

“ Because I fear Bella would go with him.” 

“ But shut her up.” 

“Yes—I know. But then she would moan 
and grieve herself away.” 

“Then look,” cried Sudham, energetically, 
for a very happy thought had struck him. 
“Why not get him to dive for the great pearl 
which is sunken close by the Bangale Rocks ?” 

“ But would he do it ?”’ returned the baronet, 
catching at the idea. 

“Make him do it,” suggested the merchant. 
“Promise him the hand of Bella if he sue- 
ceeds.” 

“ And suppose he does succeed ?” 

“He cannot. Among those rocks there is a 
current running so swift and furious that no 
mortal man can withstand it. Over twenty of 
the best native divers have lost their lives in 
pursuit of that pearl. I have seen logs of wood 
sunk near those rocks, with something attached 
to them to sink them, and in a few moments the 
surface of the water would be covered with 
splinters. I tell you if he dives there he comes 
not up alive.” 

“Very well,” returned Lakin, after some 
thought; “if you say 80, 80 be it.” 

“I do say so, and let it be done as soon as you 
please.” 
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And so it was settled. 
This pearl, after which Allan was to be re- 
quested to dive, was one which had been taken 


some-years before on a bank not far from the 
rocks. Three divers were out, and all three of 


up and opened, and within was found a pearl as 
large as a robin’s egg. As the boat was nearing 
the shore, a dispute arose among the divers as to 
who should receive pay for the pearl. From 
words they passed to blows, and in the struggle 
the oyster was lost overboard. It sank near the 
rocks, and as the 6yster was dead, it could not 
have moved away by any volition of its own. 


“No, no, no!” cried Bella, after Allan had 
informed her of the ordeal her father had given 
him to pass. “ You shall not do this. O, all 
who have tried it have died !” 

“But it must be so,” returned the youth, 
calmly and firmly. “ Your father has given me 
his solemn word, in presence of the councillor, 
Sudham, that if I bring him up the pearl I shall 
have yourhand. If I die, then so let it be; but 
I feel that I shall not. Last night I had the 
most pleasant and promising dreams, and I have 
not a single fear in the prospect. Think: If I 
succeed—thou art mine forevermore. O, we 
will not look beyond this! And listen: I think 
I hold a secret which none of the divers have 
fairly considered. They have always taken the 
time of the whole ebb of the tide, thinking that 
the water would be more still then; but I am 
sure that the most quiet time at the bottom is af- 
ter the tide has begun to come in. At the ebb, 
there is surely a mighty current whirling around 
those rocks, induced by some subterranean chan- 
nel; but when the tide has turned, and been half 
an hour on the flood, I think the water is more 
calm below, though it surges so furiously at the 
surface. But do not dissuade me. I know the 
undertaking is perilous; but what is my love for 
thee, if I would not risk my life to gain it 7” 

A vast crowd were collected about the shore 
opposite the Bangale Rocks. The story of the 
strange trial which was to come off had become 
known among the people, and they had assem- 
bled to witness it. The chief magistrate was 
there, and other magistrates of that section. 
Bella was there with her father, and she was pale 
andtrembling. 

The hour had come—the moment of the clear 

the pearl diver was not yet present. 
arly half an hour passed away, and the people 
began to imagine that he would not come. But 
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just as the murmur was becoming general, a boat 
appeared, coming around a distant point, in 
which were three men. One of them was Allan 
Wilton. He stood in the bows of the boat, and 
his bearing was firm and sure. He was dressed 
in aclose-fitting garb of oiled silk, with a simple 
skirt of silk about his loins which reached half 
way to his knees. 

At length the boat stopped, and there was a 
hushed stillness upon the shore. The water was 
in wild commotion, and the surges lashed madly 
among the rocks. 

“QO, he shall not dive!” gasped Bella, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony. But her father bade her 
be still. 

Four stout oarsmen rowed the boat to the spot 
where the youth wished to stop, and there they 
held it. He did not reach the place where the 
water hissed and boiled, but stopped at some dis- 
tance from it. A few moments the light bark 
trembled close by the mighty caldron, and then 
the youth stood upon the bows. He cast one 
gilaiice upon the fair form that now leaned upon 
the baronet for support, and then he closed his 
hands above his head, and prepared to dive. 
There was a low murmur upon the shore, like 
the rumbling of a distant storm, and every eye 
was eagerly fixed upon that noble form. In a 
moment more, the diver left the bow of the boat, 
his body vibrated an instant in the air, and on 
the next the troubled waters had closed over it. 

Bella Lakin stood with hands firmly clasped, 
her eyes fixed with a wild, vacant stare upon the 
spot where the youth had gone down, while 
every muscle and nerve in her frame seemed 
fixed as marble. 

The minutes passed—one—two—three—four 
—five—and there was a quiver in Bella’s frame, 
and her hands worked nervously upon her 
bosom. The color now left her lips, and a 
more deathly hue overspread her countenance. 

But look! There comes a shadow upon the 
surface of the water—the element breaks, and a 
human form arises. It is the pearl diver! He 
shakes his head smartly, and then strikes 
quickly out, with one hand firmly closed. But 
he goes not towards the boat. He turns his head 
to the shore, and his strokes are long and stout. 

Bella started eagerly forward, and then sank 
back again, Her lips moved, and an earnest 
prayer of thankegiving went up to God ! 

The pearl diver landed, and walked proudly 
up to where the baronet stood. ° 

“Sir Joho,” he said, “your long-sought 
prize is gained, and so is mine. ilon.to-tg 
pearl!” 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and in it 
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was one shell of the huge oyster. A filmy, 
muscular substance still adhered to the shell, and 
in the midst of it was the massive pearl ! 

“Tt is not the one!” uttered Condor Sudham. 

“ No—it cannot be !” responded the baronet. 

“ Let me see!” shouted an old diver, working 
his way through the crowd. “I am the one who 
first found it, and I know it well, for I not only 
opened the shell and thus killed the oyster, but I 
measured the pearl. Ha! ’tis the one—the very 
one! and here is where I notched the shell in 
opening it. Gentlemen, this is the pearl !” 

“ Sir John,” now spoke the chief magistrate, 
who had stood close by the baronet, “ you can- 
not retract. By my soul, he must be a wretch 
indeed who could snatch reward from such de- 
voted love and matchless daring.” 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted a hundred tongues. 

“It must be the pearl,” the baronet uttered. 
He looked up as he spoke, and found that his 
child was already clasped within her lover’s em- 
brace, and that upon his bosom she was weeping 
in frantic joy. He dared say no more. 

Condor Sudham cast one look of intense cha- 
grin on the happy couple, and then turned away. 

Within a week, Allan Wilton held Bella to 
his bosom, and she was his for life; and within 
the next week he gained permission to fish for 
pearls during one year in any place which was 
not yet let out. He engaged his divers, and 
went out to the place of which he had once 
spoken to Bella, and there he went at work. 
People wondered at the vast supply of pearls he 
gained, and great effort was made to buy him 
off. But he maintained his exclusive right for 
the season, and at the expiration of that time, 
he stood second only to Sir John in wealth 
among all the men of the country. But this 
was only secondary in his life-cup. That one 
prize, which he gained, when he went down 
amid the mad waters of the Bangale, was the 
brightest jewel in his crown of life—the “ pearl 
of great price !”’ 

ILL LUCK. 

A little bad luck is beneficial now and then. 
If Patrick Henry bad not failed in the 
business, it is not at all probable that he wo 
ever have been heard of as anorator. He might 
have become celebrated, but it would not have 
been from his eloquence, but the great wealth he 
acquired by a speculation in bar soap and axe- 
handles. Sherman, became a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence for no o 
reason than that he could not make a living at 
shoem . He cht his bristles and tasked his 
“all” on the “rights of man.” The consequence 
was the same individual who found it “‘ bootless 
to make shoes, in a few years became a living 
power in our Revolution.—Child’s Magazine. 


MEMORIES OF THE HEART, 


I sit in the deepening twilight, 

While the stars twinkle faint in the sky, 
And sadly repeat thy name over, 

When I think that none others are nigh. 
Then memory with magical power, 

Brings back to my weary-worn heart, 
Those eves when so strangely we met, 

So happily met—but to part. 


Dost remember the clasp of the hands, 
That spoke in a language so sweet; 
And the glances that thrilled our hearts through, 
When our eyes in confusion would meet? 
And the low-breathed tones of thy voice, 
As it whispered sweet words in mine ear— 
"Tis brought by bright memory all, 
Till again its soft music I hear. 


Tis many long days since we parted, 
And blossoms have faded and died ; 

Now Spring, with her birds and her flowers, 
Is roaming again the hill-side. 

When the Summer, in all its bright beauty, 
And its soft, dreamy hours, shall come— 
We will meet ‘neath the blue-beaming skies, 

And ne’er again far shalt thou roam. 


LAYING IN THE WINTER'S COAL, 
BY EMMA CARRA. 


Mr. Grimmonp was a coal dealer, and had 
been so long engaged in that business, that from 
his profits he had built him a fine house and fur- 
nished it not only with useful furniture, but 
with luxurious adornments. And he had bought 
more land, too, near where the sea washed up, 
heavily freighted with ships bearing for him the 
ebony minerals that his surplus money had pur- 
chased. And then callous hands eased the noble 
vessels from their burdens, and stored away the 
shining treasures in the spacious yard till winter 
should come. Those who, like himself had 
plenty of money, came early and bore away 
what seemed to the poor man a mighty bulk, 
and he wondered, as he heard the grating of the 
shovel, how his rich neighbor could consume so 
much in one season. And then he went on his 
way musing and resolving that now while coal 
was cheap, he would reserve enough from his 
wages the next month to purchase one ton, and 
the next month he would purchase amether, and 
so on until when the price of coal began to in- 
crease, he would have plenty in his cellar to last 
him until the warm sun would heat his little par- 
lor sufficiently, and his family would need no 
fire except to cook their plain meals. At the 
end of the month, when his joyer 
him his thirty-six dollars, in payment for his 
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month’s services, George Manton told him his 
intention and Mr. Eldredge encouraged him to 
do so, saying: 

“If poor people could only realize what an 
advantage it would be to purchase coal in sum- 
mer, and their summer goods in winter, availing 
themselves of the seasons when they are selling 
cheap, they certainly would, I think, make 
greater efforts to do so.” 

And then Mr. Manton left the shop, and as he 
passed the coal yard on his way home, he 
thought he would just step in and tell Mr. 
Grimmond that he would engage three tons of 
coal at the present price, and one ton might be 
delivered at his house the last Saturday in 
every month until he received the complement. 

“ That is right, Mr. Manton,” said Mr. Grim- 
mond. “I like to hear a mechanic talk that 
way—it shows that he intends to get along in 
the world and be somebody ;” and then he 
waited a moment as if expecting that his cus- 
tomer would say something more, but as he did 
not, he added: “I suppose you pay before 
coal is taken out of the yard?” 4 

“Certainly, Mr. Grimmond. I never ask 
any man to trust me, nor ever will while I have 
health to provide for my family.” And the 
noble-hearted mechanic colored, while the ex- 
pression of his face told, though mutely, that 
the inner man was fair, though the covering 
might be coarse and his purse light. 

Mr. Grimmond read the thoughts depicted, 
and fearing he might lose a customer, said 
blandly : 

“Of course, Mr. Manton, I know you wiil 
pay me. Everybody says you are an honest 
man; and besides, haven’t you bought all the 
coal you have used for four or five years of me ¢ 
and you don’t owe me a cent now. So when 
you get ready to lay in your winter’s coal, just 
come to me and I will do better by you than 
any other man in the city.” 

Mr. Manton tried to forget the remark about 
paying and think only of the latter fine speech, 
and then after promising he would call at the 
appointed time, left the yard and took his way 
homeward. 

It was a neat little cottage standing in a shady 
street that Mr. Manton with his wife and three 


his comfort, he felt that his hard earned money 
was judiciously spent ; then crowding all three 
of his little juveniles into his lap, he began to 


ser 
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children occupied one half of, and now as he ‘i 
stepped within the threshold and saw all look so a 
neat and orderly—the children with clean faces a. 
and happy voices welcoming him, the table i 
spread with wholesome and tempting viands for | 
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sing, with a contented air, “ home, sweet home,” 
until his Julia made her appearance from another 
room and finished the arrangements for tea. 

'“T am going to get in my winter’s coal this 
summer, while it is cheap,” said Mr. Manton to 
his wife, as they seated themselves at the table. 
“ Are you, dear?” 

“Yes I am, for I do hate to be always run- 
ning after coal in the winter, getting a half or a 
quarter of a ton at a time, and besides, it costs 
almost twice as much.” 

“So it does, husband, and I am glad that you 
have concluded to do so. But how much do you 
intend to get ?” 

“Well, three tons certain, perhaps more. 
And so, Julia, you will try to economize all you 
can, wont you ?” 

And then as his wife answered “ yes,” with a 
smile that seemed to feel what she said, he com- 
menced sipping his well-steeped tea and chatting 
about the new house he and his fellow-workmen 
were building, and then described the nice little 

he would like to build for himself one of 

ys,as soon as he was able. Then the 
wife, with mock gravity, described how she 
would like to furnish it; and finally, the chil- 
dren, who had listened very patiently to their 
parents, archly added that they supposed after 
the new house was built, and all those nice 
things in it, that they should have as fine clothes 
as Mr. Stewart’s children and Mr. Eaton’s. 

Mr. Manton glanced across the table at his 
wife, and then remarked, pleasantly : 
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his hair a little and arrange his dress, prepara- 
tory to the walk. Mrs. Manton placed in the 
bureau all the money except ten dollars that 
were reserved for the landlord, and then went 
and leaned over the little trundle-bed to make 
sure that the children were really asleep, so that 
they might not miss her. 

“‘T will be ready in a moment, George,” she 
said, as she stepped to the foot of the front stairs 
and warned Mrs. Crane that she would be out 
for a short time, asking her if she would be so 
kind as to speak to the children if they awoke. 

The accommodating neighbor answered 
“yes,” and the mechanic and his wife pro- 
ceeded towards the home of the wealthy Mr. 
Bond. It was a refreshing evening, and Mr. 
Manton and his wife enjoyed the cool breeze as 
it went gently past, for they had both been busily 
toiling during the day, which had been sultry in 
the extreme. Together they watched the moon, 
as it seemed to dance behind a silvery cloud, and 
then lazily creep forward like a tired ball-room 
belle. They spoke of their long walks together 
ere children clustered around them and shared 
the profits of their toil ; but they did not regret 
that they owned those household jewels, for it 
was sweet to labor for those they loved. And 
thus with pleasant words and thoughts they 
went on until they, ascended the granite steps 
that led to the hall door of their landlord. A 
gentle ring, and they were ushered into a small 
back sitting-room to await the pleasure of the 
moneyed man, as he entertained more favored 


“ How easy it would be to rise in the world, if | guests 


success depended on imagination alone.” 

And nothing more was said or thought about 
the coal, until the supper was ended, the daily 
paper read, and the children all soundly sleep- 
ing. And then as Mr. and Mrs. Manton sat by 
the open window chatting, with the wick of the 
shaded lamp picked low, the husband tossed his 
well filled purse into his wife’s lap, observing’: 

“ Now, Julia, let us see how prudent we can 
be, and save up something so we sha’n’t be so 
troubled to get along next winter as we were 
last; and in the mean time, I will be looking 
out for a better chance.” 

“I will,” said the wife, as she pressed her 
finger on the clasp and took out the notes; and 
then added: “It is so pleasant, let us take a 
walk up to Mr. Bond’s and pay our rent to- 
night. You know it is due to-morrow, and he 
will be here in good season in the’ morning, if 
we don’t carry it to him 

“1 am willing, my dear,” said the husband ; 
and then he drew together the blinds, and picked 
up the wick of the lamp that he might smooth 


Half an hour passed, and then Mr. Bond came 
in and with marked coldness which seemed to 
say, “you cannot expect familiarity from me,” 
received the money nearly due and then informed 
them that he let the house altogether too cheap, 
and that he should have to raise another dollar 
in the month. When Mr. and Mrs. Manton 
humbly expostulated with him, saying the pres- 
ent rent was a large sum to extract from thirty- 
six dollars a month, he answered with an inde- 
pendent air that folks must not aspire to live in 
any better house than they could afford to pay 
for. Mr. and Mrs. Manton were therefore left 
to decide being turned from the little cottage, or 
wrenching another dollar from their limited 
number. The walk from the brick mansion 
was not so pleasant as the walk to it, but Julia 
tried to appear as though she thought but little 
of the additional expense, it was so trifling. 
And when her husband suggested that the 
amount added would at the end of the year pay 
for two of the tons of coal he intended to buy, 


she answered pleasantly : 
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“ Well, I will do all my own washing for a 
year to come, and that will more than save it.” 

“O no, Julia, that will never do,” answered 
the husband ; “for a few visits from the doctor 
would exceed the twelve dollars a year.” 

But his objections did not alter the wife’s de- 
termination to do her washing, though she said 
no more about it, and soon both retired to forget 
in sleep that the morrow would dawn but to in- 
crease their cares. 

When morning came, and Mr. Manton had re- 
tarned to his labor and the children were gone 
to school, Mrs. Manton turned the key of the 
kitchen door and then went to the bureau and 
took out the remainder of the money that her 
husband had given her the previous evening, 
that she might deliberately form her plans for 
spending it to the best advantage. 

“ Twenty-six dollars left,” she repeated, mus- 
ingly, and then added: “The flour barrel is 
empty—I wish I could buy a barrel of flour. 
But I must not, for that would leave me only 
fourteen dollars to meet every other expense for 
a month, and George must have meat once a 
day, at least, and other things nourishing, for he 
has to work very hard; so I will buy flour by 
the bag until we get the coal. A quarter bag 
will be three dollars, then I shall have twenty- 
three left; but O dear! we need butter and 
sugar and molasses, for I have to buy things in 
such small quantities that it seems as if I am 
out almost every day. And then there are the 
two girls—they must each have a pair of new 
shoes and their bonnets from the milliners, or 
they will have to stay from Sabbath school on 
Sunday. And I ought to get me some kind ofa 
cape, for my shawl is too shabby to wear and it 
istoo warm now. And poor George ought to 
have a thin hat; I know that heavy hat he wears 
is more than half the cause of the headaches he 
complains of.” And the perplexed Mrs. Man- 
ton gave adeep sigh, as the actual wants of the 
family crowded so thick upon her, and she 
looked at the small sum in her lap to meet 
them. That little roll of bills was the magic 
power that was to supply all their necessities for 
thirty days—fuel, food, lights, clothing, etc. 

Mrs. Manton mused long, and the longer she 
sat, the more desponding became her features, 
for she could see no door to escape. At length, 
she looked at the little time-piece on the mantel 
and she saw that the morning was far advanced ; 
so she arose and replaced the money, for the 
present, and resumed her necessary and seldom 
changing round of duties that always brought 
comfort to her family, and made her industrious 


husband feel that the fruits of his labor were 


spent advantageously. Sunday came, and the 
children were furnished with the desired articles 
that they might attend the Sabbath school, but 
Mrs. Manton looked at the faded shawl and 
stayed within. And her husband bore her com- 
pany, for his coat was a little threadbare, and his 
hat of last year’s fashion. But when the even- 
ing came, and the sun had retired as if to avoid 
a conflagration of the earth, the husband and 
wife, after the children were sleeping, went out 
and enjoyed a pleasant walk, and then attended 
the short evening conference at the church. 

And so the month passed away. Mrs. Manton 
made no complaint of her limited income, for 
she knew it was the best her husband could do 
for the present, and she tried to make the star of 
hope illumine the future. Mr. Manton asked no 
questions; he knew that he had given his wife 
all that he had, and she had made him comfort- 
able. But he did not know how carefully the 
best was always kept for him, nor why the chil- 
dren were coaxed to wait till father was done be- 
fore they made a meal of the fragments. 

The month passed away, and Mr. Manton 
once more returned with his month’s wages, and 
handed to his wife all except six dollars—the 
payment for a ton of coal. The bin was empty, 
and Mrs. Manton tried to feel pleased that they 
were going to have so much at once, but then 
when the rent was paidyghe would have but nine- 
teen dollars to support a family of five again for 
thirty days. Every one of the family needed 
shoes; the children must some, or they 
would have to take their best for every day, 
and they were thin and of so cheap a make that 
they would not last any length of time for com- 
mon wear. Her husband had had his boots 
patched and the rips sewed, until the sums had 
nearly reached the cost of a new pair. When 
he alluded to his worn boots, she hadn’t the 
courage to tell him how illy they could afford 
three or four dollars to purchase him a pair; so 
he was supplied with the necessary articles, and 
wore rubbers when she went out to the grocery 
or market. 

But with all Mrs. Manton’s studied economy, 
them all comfortable during the month, and she 
knew that if she got in debt, it would be almost 
impossible to pay ; so when the two pounds of 
steak were cooked for dinner, Mr. Manton ate 
heartily, and then the children partook of the 
remainder, while a cup of tea and a slice of 
bread was all that went to nourish the wife who 
was so overburdened with care and poverty. 
The husband noticed his wife’s increasing pale 
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should see the examples set. And so the sum- 
mer wore away, and there was no more coal 
bought, for there had been a doctor's bill to pay, 
and the insatiate speculator had drained the poor 
man’s purse to the last farthing that he might 
still add to his ill got thousands. He cared not 
how—it mattered not if his path were wet by the 
widow’s tears; gold, gold, was still his cry—for 
he had set himself up a god. 

The winds of winter began to moan and 
shriek, and the children crushed the crisp snow 
beneath their feet on their way to school. The 
mechanic and his family had now to leave their 
cottage home, for the landlord had told them to 
leave immediately, or settle up the two months’ 
arrears. In vain was the plea of Mr. Manton 
that his wife and infant boy had exhausted all, 
save what had gone for food, in being restored 
to health, and now he only asked for time. 
“ Move out, or pay immediately,” was still the 
answer, “for there are plenty who would be 
glad+o hire the rooms amd pay in advance.” 
The pale wife and feeble boy were therefore re- 
moved to three rooms in a narrow alley, for the 
husband was penniless now, and all others 
wanted pay in advance. But the doctor had 
said that those he loved would soon be well 
again, and Mr. Manton began to hope, and 
when their little home was arranged, he thought 
he might work steadily now. 

But his trials were not over yet, for when he 
went back to the shop, he learned from his em- 
ployer that the severity of the weather was such 
that he had concladed to suspend work and 
close his shop for a few weeks. The young me- 
chanic turned away, and crept into an obscure 
corner of the yard and wept like a child. Tears 
gave temporary relief to a heart that seemed full 
almost to bursting; so after he had sat and 
pondered long, he once more sought the street. 
Bat he did not tarn his steps in the direction of 
his home, for how could he go there, where so 
much was needed, and tell them that his work- 
shop was closed! So up and down the streets 
he travelled in search of work, calling at the va- 
rious shops, and gladly would he now have 
worked even for half of what he saw some 
others no more capable receiving ; but he scorned, 
although in want, to injure those who labored. 


At the close of the day, he returned once more 
to their home. He had expected to find his 
Julia on their faded lounge in the corner, with 
her head pressing the pillow. But in this he 
was happily disappointed, for she felt much bet- 
ter to-day, and was neatly dressed. With the 
aid of little Jenny and the twenty-five cents he 
had left her in the morning, she had got a com- 
fortable supper on the table and a bright fire 
glowing in the stove. And now when she heard 
his footstep on the stairs, she met him at the 
door, while the children gathered around and the 
convalescent little Charley put up his lips for a 
kiss, saying: “All well now, papa;” and then 
looking towards the table, added, “got a good 
supper, too.” 

Mr. Manton pressed his wife to his bosom, 
and gave a kiss all round to the children, and 
then fairly danced for joy, while a good-natured 
under-tenant put her head in at the door, and 
laughingly inquired if they were moving out, 
that occasioned the noise. 

“0, no,” said the husband to their favorite 
neighbor ; “ but I expected to find my wife and 
Charley sick, and no fire nor supper, but instead 
of that I found—look here ;” and he pointed to 
his tidy-looking Julia and the supper on the 
table. 

For the next hour, Mr. Manton forgot but 
that his purse was fall, or that he had no place 
engaged in which to labor on the morrow. But 
the next day came, and the last hodful of coal 
was turned on the fire. 

“ Where shall I get more?” said the husband, 
despondingly ; for he had now told his wife of 
the closing of the shop. 

“O, don’t fret, George,” said his wife, coax- 
ingly. “ Winter wont last forever, and we are 
as well off as some of our neighbors. There 
will be some way provided, for God will tuke 
care of those who make an effort to help them- 
selves.” And then she added: “Go ask Mr. 
Grimmond to trust us for a ton of coal. I don’t 
believe he will refuse you, for you have always 
bought of him and paid him punctually.” 

“I know I have, dear, and if I didn’t need a 
favor, I should never be afraid to ask one from 
Mr. Grimmond. But he is a hard-hearted man, 
Julia, and has but litsle pity for the poor.” And 
he sat a few moments thoughtfully looking into 
his wife’s face till she urged him again, and then 
be consented, feeling that it was his only alter- 
native. Ifhe had credit he must get in debt; so 
he took his hat and went out. 

Mr. Grimmond was sitting in his counting- 
room when Mr. Manton opened the door. Every- 
thing within bespoke ease and plenty. A good 
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to obtain a cheaper house, but when she went 
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fire was burning in the stove, an unbroken 
bunch of superior cigars lay on the table, and 
when the young mechanic entered, the coal- 
dealer just glanced up from his newspaper, gave 
anod and resumed his reading. George unin- 
vited passed on towards the stove, wishing that 
he had not come in, and nothing bat a mental 
vision of home prevented him from leaving im- 
mediately. Atlength Mr. Grimmond laid down 
his paper, and with a consequential air inquired 
the business of his visitor. 

Mr. Manton in a few words stated that he 
should be out of work for a few weeks, that his 
wife and youngest child had been sick for a 
long time, and his means were all exhausted, so 
that he wished to get a ton of coal and he would 
pay him the first thing when he commenced 
work again. 

“ The same old story,” said the dealer, light- 
ing a cigar. “Why, Mr. Manton, I might give 
away every ton of coal I have got in my yard if 
I would only take promises for pay.” 

“TI never asked you to trust me before,” said 
Mr. Manton, trying to swallow the choking sen- 
sation in his throat, and still thinking of the 
helpless ones at home. 

“Nor needn’t have asked me now, if you 
hadn’t lied so to me last summer.” 

“Lied!” repeated Mr. Manton, abstractedly, 
as if his memory were trying to recall the past. 

“Yes, lied. Didn’t you promise to buy a ton 
of coal every month until your winter’s store 
was harvested? And you bought one ton and 
that was the last of it.” 

“But O, Mr. Grimmond, if you knew how 
hard I tried to save from my wages that amount 
and could not, you would not blame me. I 
think now the privations that my family have 
endured, while my earnings went to enrich my 
landlord and—” You he would have added, 
but in spite of insult, he still wished, for his fam- 
ily’s sake, to get trusted; so he continued: 
“ Speculators have done a great deal towards 
producing the illness of my wife and child.” ’ 

“The same old story,” said the coal-dealer, 
taking up his paper and pretending to be busy 
with its columns: “TI can’t trust you. A man 
that will lie once, will again. Poor folks ought 
to look out for these things in the summer;” 
and he leaned back in his chair and went on 
with his reading. 

The blood arose to the temples of the young 
mechanic, but the mild words of his patient wife 
rung in his ear—*there will be some way pro- 
vided,” and in silence he turned and went out. 
As he came once more into the broad street, he 
involuntarily cast his eye across the river to the 


strong stone building with jts grated windows, 
and he murmured inaudibly: “What wonder 
that so many at night are tossing so uneasily 
there on their hard narrow beds, when wealth is 
so unequally divided!” And then there came 
strange thoughts through his brain—thoughts 
to which he would not have dared to give utter- 
ance—of deeds that have often brought the 
wherewith to prolong a life made more wretched 
by the prolonging. 

Mr. Manton did not go directly home. How 
could he? for he could be the bearer of nothing 
that was pleasant ; and he thought, too, that his 
wife, if he were not there, would borrow coal of 
a neighbor, and so he went about to look for 
@ork again. But being as unsuccessfal as on 
the preceding day, he tarned homeward when it 
began to grow dark. He went quietly up the 
worn stairs that led to his apartment, and stood 
fearing to open the door, lest he might find the 
inmates in a worse state than he had left them. 
The fire might be out, and he had left nothing at 
home to buy food; so he listened to see if he 
eould learn anything of their condition, but his 
heart sank within him as he heard no sound. 
Presently the silence was broken by a cry from 
Charley, and then Jenny said in a loud voice : 

“Now we can make a noise, mother, for 
Charley is awake.” 

And then they began an infantile concert, the 
mother joining and seemingly the happiest of 
the number. “ What a happy disposition,” 
thought Manton, “ to sing in the midst of such 
poverty!” And then he opened the door a lit- 
‘tle way and peeped in. Mr. Manton thought of 
witchcraft and all the incredibles that he had 
ever read of, as the scene presented itself to his 
view. Their little parlor kitchen was as warm 
as a July sun could have made it, his wife and 
children were all dressed clean, with smiling 
faces, and on the table was spread a supper of 
warm biscuit, cakes, etc. Mr. Manton threw 
the door open wider, and advanced like one 
bewildered. 

“ That was beautiful coal that Mr. Grimmond 
sent,” said Julia. “ Didn’t I tell you he would 
trust you? and he has, not only with one ton, 
but I know there are two. And see what bean- 
tiful biscuit that flour makes—but where did you 
get money to buy so many things? A barrel of 
flour, besides “butter and sugar and tea. And 
what made you send me that twenty-five dollars ? 
Why didn’t you come and bring it and tell me 
who lent it to you ?” é 

Mr. Manton stood perfectly still in the cen 
of the room, looking first at one and then at 


another of the happy group. 
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“Julia,” he at Jength said, “what do you 
mean? Are you crazy, or am ] dreaming ?” 

“ Neither,” said the wife, taking from her 
pocket a purse and drawing out twenty-five dol- 
lars in bills. ‘ There,” said she, “didn’t you 
send that home ?” 

“No, Julia, I know nothing about it.” 

And then the wife told him that a few hours 
after he went away, there was brought to the 
door for them two tons of coal, and as night ap- 
proached, she got a man to put it into the cellar. 
And soon after the coal was brought, Mr. Bligh 
had brought them a barrel of flour, a firkin of 
butter, and other groceries ; and when she ques- 
tioned him about it, he only smiled and said all 
was paid for. And a boy had brought her @ 
letter containing twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Manton took the note which his wife 
thought he had written and sent to her because 
he could not return immediately, and he read : 
“Please accept the amount enclosed, and, as I 
know you will, lay it out to the best advantage.” 
No name was signed, and Mr. Manton again 
seized his hat and went out to make inquiries of 
Mr. Bligh and Mr. Grimmond; but he learned 
nothing there, for the former only smiled and 
told him if he lacked again to call on him, and 
the latter was surly, saying he knew nothing 
about it. But there was no more suffering in 
Mr. Manton’s family that winter. When the 
snow began to disappear, Mr. Manton told his 
old employer that he could not afford to work 
any longer for previous prices, as it was his in- 
tention to make a greater effort than ever before 
to make his income larger. 

“Well,” said Mr. Eldredge, “I am getting 
tired of so much care, and I should like to get 
a good active partner. I will furnish capital— 
how would you like the chance ?” 

Need we say it was eagerly accepted by the 
other, whose joy knew no bounds at this sudden 
favor of fortune. Mr. Manton seemed to pos- 
sess the entire confidence of his partner, who 
supplied him liberally with money, while he 
with untiring energy contracted and built, 
hired and paid from the profits of his accurate 
calculations a small army of men. Mr. Grim- 
mond daily passed through Greenborough Street 
on his way from his residence to his counting- 
room, and felt quite chagrined to observe one 
day a large wagon of coal unlomtling before a 
pleasant house, with the name of Manton on the 
door plate. He felt that one of his own wagons 
might have been standing there, had he conduct- 
ed kindly towards the young mechanic, and he 
hastened on lest any of the bystanders should 
perceive his changing color. 
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One day, Mr. Eldredge and his partner’ were 
alone inthe shop, when the former inquired of 
the latter : 

“ George, did you not have a pretty hard time, 
last winter ?” 

“God forbid that I should ever see another 
such,” he answered. 

“ And did not some one assist you ?” 

“ There did. And I have tried a great many 
times to find out who it was, but cannot.” 

Mr. Eldredge took a slip of paper from his 
pocket-book, and handed it to the other. It was 
a receipted bill for two tons of coal. And then 
he handed another bill for flour and other 
groceries. Mr. Manton stood for a moment so 
overcome, that he could make nd remark; then 
recovering, he exclaimed : 

“ O, sir, was it you that did all that? I can 
never thank you enough, nor repay such ex- 
treme kindness, though I should live twice the 
appointed time of man. But how came you to 
know of my necessities ?”’ 

“TI was in the little entry that led to Mr. 
Grimmond’s office, while you and he were talk- 
ing. I heard your voice and then I heard his 
insulting answers; so I stepped behind some 
lumber till you were gone, and then I went in 
and gave him a piece of my mind. After that, 
I went down and bought the coal of Mr. Fen- 
neck, for I knew you were an honest man. But 
I thought I would say nothing about it, for you 
know I am an odd sort of a man and have a 
way of my own, generally.” 

Mr. Manton proved a valuable partner to Mr. 
Eldredge, and in a few years lived in a house of 
which he himself was landlord. 


TEN THOUSAND BLESSINGS, 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
states that a clergyman in Pittsburgh, Pa., lately 
married a lady with whom he received the sub- 
stantial dowry of ten thousand dollars, and a 
fair prospect for more. Shortly afterward, 
while occupying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, 
read the first four verses, and was proceeding to 
read the fifth, commencing : 


* Forever let my grateful heart,”’ 


when he hesitated, baulked, and ex 
“ Ahem! The choir will omit the fifth verse, 
and sat down. The congregation, attracted by 
his apparent confusion, read the verse for them- 
selves, and smiled almost audibly as they read 

“ Porever let I bi 

And we hope for more” 


The words of a language ene like the pieces 
of a child’s dissected picture; and cloquence, 


and , and philoso are the pictures 
them ; but somehow, 
it is hard to fit the words into their proper places. 
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SHE NEVER WILL 8AY THAT SHE DON’T! 


BY JAMES LYNCHBURG. 


Bhe never has said that she loved me, 

Yet I often have thought 1 did spy 
Some sweet little dewy emotion 

Beam on me from out her blue eye: 
But still, if I ask her to love me, 

Bhe coquettely says, “‘ Well—I wont!” 
And yet if I beg her “ Be serious,” 

She never will say that she don’t! 


I have thought, too, in some foolish moments, 
When my brain and my heart were both one, 

That her smile was the least bit the sweeter, 

* When on me like a sunbeam it shone; 

And I’ve caught her, at least once, I’m certain, 
Gaze on me more steadfast than wont, 

And yet she wont promise to love me— 
But, never will say that she don’t. 


*Tis a pickle I’m in, now that’s certain— 
Do I love her? © ask if the flower 
Which turns to the sunbeam of 
Loves warmth in that beauteous hour? 
And I pray, as my life-hope is drinking 
Its future from love’s dewy font, , 
That my Mary, wh she 
She never will say that she don’t! 


> 


BY MARY L. SUMNER. 


“Don’r fail me, Miss Linscombe,” said a loud, 
imperious voice, as the speaker turned towards 
the door of Miss Linscombe, the fashionable 
dress-maker at Salisbury. ‘Don’t fail me; if 
you do, I will never bring a dress to this estab- 
lishment again.” 

“Depend on me, Miss Campbell. Nothing 
shall prevent you from having it.” 

“There is a great deal depending on the suc- 
cess of this dress,”’ said a young lady who accom- 
panied Miss Campbell ; “ for which you will be 
held personally responsible.” 

' Miss Linscombe laughed a little, weak laugh, 
as if she wanted to appear to understand the 
young lady’s meaning, but could not. 

She reiterated her promise and the visitors de- 
parted. Miss Linscombe’s plausible and ‘polite 


“Miss Butler,” she called out to a young 
woman who was just tying on her bonnet to go 
to her dinner, “be back without fail, in twenty- 
five minutes. That is all the time I can spare 
you today. Immediately on your return you 
will put on these flounces; and I beg you will 
spend no idle time. Miss Campbell’s dress must 
be sent home at half-past five o’clock, precisely. 
Any delay on your part, I shall highly resent.” 


The girl made no answer, but sighed heavily. 
She had already staid at the workroom nearly 
the whole of two nights, and it had taxed her fee- 
ble frame too much. She was languid, weak, 
dispirited. 

She went home to her miserable boarding- 
house, sat down to an unwholesome, half-cooked 
meal, and hastened back to her task. Other 
charges were given her respecting Miss Camp- 
bell’s dress, but they fell upon deaf ears, for on 
her way back she had seen Harry Seaton, and 
he had asked her to go to the theatre with him 
thatevening. It had changed the whole current 
of her life at once; that life, which, in the morn- 
ing had seemed so utterly without sunshine. 


suspended on lines stretched across from window 
to window ; the shabby court which it overlook- 
ed, and the bits of cloth and linings, which lay 
scattered round, making it look like Rag Fair; 
all looked duller and drearier, and shabbier when 
she returned, than it ever had done before. 
There was another scene, into which her imag- 
ination was fast entering. Already, she saw the 
lights, the fine dresses, and the beautiful scenery, 
and nodded her head to imaginary music. | 

“Not that way, Miss Butler!” screamed out 
Miss Linscombe, with a very red face, and a look 
which seemed expressly invented by nature, for 
a head mantua-maker ; “ stitch it after this fash- 
ion,” and Miss Butler unpicked@her work, and 
began again with as little success as before. 
Miss Linscombe grew angry. She retaliated 
upon the girl, all the harsh and unlady-like 
things which Miss Campbell had said to her, 
while trying on the rich dress that morning ; the 
memory of which rankled in her heart. Starnge, 
that such things do not teach softnessand charity 
to others ! 

Miss Linscombe’s sharp voice did not affect 
Jane Butler as it usually did. She was away in 
an ideal world of her own, of which Harry Sea- 
ton was the figure in the fore ground, and the 
stage people in the back. She was listlessly 
picking at the garment, when one of her com- 
panions touched her arm. 

“ Jane,” said she, “mind what you are doing, 
or you will be ruined. 
upon ” 

The girl started, and thanked her with a look, 
while she drew her work nearer, and tried to put 
more interest into her manner. She could do £0 
as long as Miss Carter kept talking, but when 
she ceased, Jane went back to her mimic world. 

Miss Linscombe went out, and Miss Carter 
offered to help her, but Jane would not permit s 
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Miss Linscombe’s dull, dreary room, with its 
Mangings of red, blue and green dress-patterns, 
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harsh and severe. 
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friend to get into disgrace for her sake, so she 
hurried her flounces on, in a way highly discred - 
itable to her usual neat work. Everything seem- 
ed to conspire against the dress being finished. 
Needles broke, silk twisted and knotted, and the 
bias edge of the flounce drew,and was tortured back 
again into something like regularity; and before 
all was straight again, four o’clock struck! An 
hour and a half to finish what was scarcely begun, 
and the thonght of Miss Linscombe’s face when 
she should come in, and find it unfinished! Jane 
grew nervous, in spite of the stage floor that was 
before her eyes. Five! and Miss Linscombe 
came in, with a face pale with rage, when she 
saw the small progress Jane had made. 

“ Hand it over to Miss Carter,” she said, “and 
do you take those skirts and finish them for fhe 
Misses Stearns.”’ 

Three skirts! Jane knew that the three would 
occupy her until nine or ten o’clock, and so did 
her employer, who had determined to punish her. 
Miss Carter took the work, and her more expe- 
rienced hands performed it, but not until six. 
She, too, received a rebuff, which Jane wept 
over, although she had not done so for her own. 

Harry had promised to callfor her at seven. It 
was nearly that, and she had not yet dressed. 
She was desperate. “Miss Linscombe,” she 
said, “cannot I be excused for this one evening ? 
I promise to do better in future, if you will kind- 
ly let me off now. It is so very, very important 
for me to be at home now,” looking at the clock 
which pointed to nearly seven. Miss Carter 
joined in the request, offering to stay and work 
for her ; and so did a large, indolent-looking girl, 
whose work Jane had one day finished for her. 

No, Miss Linscombe was obdurate, although 
the girls all showed themselves indignant at her 
tefusal. But fortune sometimes favors us when 


we least expect it, and so it now did Jane. 
Across the wide entry which ran between the 
rooms, there was a door exactly opposite Miss 
Limscombe’s apartment, from which often issued 
the duleet tones of a finte. Sometimes the door 
was open, and at such times, Miss Linscombe, 
with an air of offended delicacy, would charge 
her young ladies not to look across. ‘They some- 
times wondered why she herself lingered so long 
in the hall, after they had heard her well-known 
footstep on the stairs; but up to this time, none 
of them had seen the flute-player except Miss 
Carter. What was their surprise, as well as Miss 
Linscombe’s, to see him enter, flute in hand, and 
addressing himself to the “ principal,” request to 
give her and the other ladies a little music. 
Jane’s tearful cyes at this moment caught the 
glance of her employer, and she looked so beau- 
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tifal through her tears, and Miss Carter.so sym- 
pathizing, that she said in her blandest tones, 
“ Young ladies, Miss Carter and Miss Butler 
have leave to go now,” and turned to the gentle- 
man once more, begging him to be seated, and 
expressing her delight in the music which they 
had already heard and admired. Miss Linscombe 
absolutely forgot that Miss Campbell’s dress was 
not yet carried away, until Miss Carter offered to 
take it home. 

“True,” said she, with one of her little laughs, 
“it was engaged at half-past five; but really, 
she knew that it was impossible, and so did I.” 

Jane’s cheek crimsoned with anger, for she 
well knew that she could easity have performed 
the work, had she not been so hurried and excit- 
ed. She thought it would have been more hon- 
est in Miss Linscombe, to say soatonce. That 
lady seemed now as eager to get rid of her two 
work-women, as she had been to detain them; 
but that was before Mr. Walker's entrance. On 
his part, he looked disappointed, when Maria 
Carter turned to leave the room; but he could 
not retreat from his cwn offer, to play for Miss 
Linscombe. 

As the girls emerged from the close, hot room, 
where, with less than a half hour’s respite, they 
had remained since seven in the morning, both 
gave a long sigh of relief. They parted, and 
Jané fairly tan home, which she reached at the 
same moment in which Harry rung the bell. 


“One moment, Harry,” she began, and then 
thinking of Miss Linscombe’s promises, which 
she had just been condemning, “no, fifteen min- 
utes, and I will be ready.” 

She came down at the appointed moment, and 
Harry, who thought her pretty before, was startled 
at her beauty now. 


Her soft, silky hair was drawn up in a large 
knot at the back of the head, and disposed in 
large bands at the sides; showing the truly ele- 
gant form of herhead. A single scarlet geranium 
was fastened in her braids. Her dress was sim- 
ple, but beautifully made; and her gloves, fan 
and handkerchief were all of a kind denoting 
taste in the wearer, yet indicative of simplicity, 


and even of economy in the materials. 

She was gratified by Harry’s evident admira- 
tion; and-her happiness was untouched by any 
thought of her afternoon’s vexation. Miss Lins- 
combe and her room faded into nothing, as she 
entered the brilliant scene ; nor did she think of 


them again, until she looked up and met the cu- 
rious, prying eyes of Miss Campbell, and heard 


her loud and disagreeable voice, evidently talking 
of her and Harry. The lady’s companion, an 


inferior-looking man, whom she kept calling 
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“ Cousin James,” lifted his lorgnette in the direc- 
tion to which she pointed, and after a long stare, 
he whispered long and loud, in words, where 
Jane distinctly heard her own name, in connec- 
tion with “ my dress-maker’s girl.” 

Miss Campbell wore the new dress. She was 
dressed, therefore, magnificently ; and the jewels 
which she displayed were rich and costly. Her 
hair was profusely decorated, and she sported a 
fan, bouquet-holder and handkerchief, that would 
have purchased a small house. She annoyed 
Jane so much by her close observation of her, 
that she begged Harry to move a little, where 
she could hide herself from her view. In vain ; 
that great, unwinking eye found her out, wherev- 
er she moved; and Harry told her not to mind it. 
How could she help it, when she knew that she 
would acquaint Miss Linscombe, the following 
day, with the story of one of her girls presuming 
to go to the theatre? Jane had heard those 
things talked of too often in the workroom, not 
to dread it for herself. She could not give her- 
self up to the play, as she wished. Moreover, 
Miss Campbell seemed to know that she spoiled 
her pleasure, and to rejoice in so doing. 

It was all tootrue. Miss Campbell had mark- 
ed her prey, and she was determined to hunt it 
to the death. She had known Harry Seaton 
from his childhood—nay, she had spurned his of- 
fered love, because she aspired to a richer suitor, 
who, in turn, spurned hers. Then she tried to 
lure Harry back again; but he would not be so 
lured ; and from that hour, she had declared war 
against whoever she might be, that should win 
his heart. 

That she should live to give place to a dress- 
maker’s apprentice! She hadn’t dreamed of this ; 
and the very dress which Jane had been so un* 
happy about, was the one in which Miss Camp- 


bell was intending to re-capture her lost lover. 
She happened to know that he was to be at the 
theatre this evening, by means of the young lady 
who had accompanied her to Miss Linscombe’s, 
and whose brother, James Hartley, was the 
“ Cousin James,”’ who attended on her and his 
sister thither, 

Miss Hartley was one of those hangers.on 80 
well described by the name of toady, to Miss 
Campbell, whom she praised and flattered ina 
way that any honest person would have scorned. 
But Cornelia Campbell was bred in the atmos- 
phere of flattery, and she thrived and grew by 
what she was fed on. 

She had, long ago, repented of her folly in giv- 
ing up Harry Seaton. Her beauty had entangled 
his boyish heart, and her evident love for him 
had, for awhile, riveted the chain; but his eyes 


were soon opened, and he saw her as she traly 
was—a vain, weak, unprincipled woman, who 
would sacrifice hearts for a mere show ; and in 
whose word he had not one spark of faith, since 
she had perjured herself to him for the hope of a 
new love. 

Thence Harry resolved never to become en- 
chained again by one of her set. He would seck 
a wife among the virtuous and industrious classes. 
He met Jane Butler, a few days afterwards, as 
she was carrying home a dress to his sister, was 
captivated at once, by the sweetness of her face, 
and the modest dignity of her manner ; and, with 
the perfect approbation of his sister, who despis- 
ed Cornelia Campbell’s duplicity towards her 
favorite brother, he offered, and was accepted. 
The few weeks that remained of Jane’s engage- 
ment with Miss Linscombe, she chose to fulfil ; 
and to save the annoyance of having it talked of 
in the workroom, it was agreed to keep it private, 
until she should leave it. 

Could Cornelia Campbell have known this, 
she would have been furious. Her worst sus 
picions did not point to an engagement ; and 
Jane, who divined her scornful manner, guessed 
but too well that to-morrow, the affair would be 
discussed before Miss Linscombe and the others. 
She shrank painfully ftom such an exposure of 
her affairs ; and Harry’s eloquence was long ex- 
erted before he could calm her fears. He sug- 
gested that his sister should spend several hours 
at Miss Linscombe’s room the next day, in order 
to shield Jane from what she ¢o much dreaded; 
offered to face the arch enemy, as he called Miss 
Campbell, and stand guard over Jane himself. 

They needed not to plan; for before breakfast 
the next morning, Jane received the following 
note from Miss Linscombe: 


Boren am informed by a friend, 
trust, thet yoo were at the 
theatre, last evening a gentleman of so 
much b higher position in society than yourself, 
that there can be but one construction put on 
the affair. I need not say, after this, that it will 
not be pleasant for us to meet again. I shall 


at m , either ab 


« There,” said Miss Linscombe, “I trast that 
matters settled.” 

“To my satisfaction it is,” said Miss Camp- 
bell, who had watched the operation. ‘“‘ She 
will not be bold enough to cross our paths again, I 
who plays the flute so well #” 

Miss Linscombe blushed and fidgeted. Cor 
nelia Campbell was. not, surely, going to inter- 
fere with her Mr. Walker. She took a look 
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around her room to see if the door were shut, and 
catching a glance at the vacant chair, which was 
usually occupied by Maria Carter, she suddenly 
asked where she was. The large, indolent girl 
whom we noticed before, answered, without the 
least perceptible change of countenance, “ She 
is gone to be married, ma’am.” : 
“ Married { heavens, to whom ?”’ 

“To our neighbor, Mr. Walker.” 

Miss Linscombe’s face would have made a 


to pass the night with Harry’s sister, and had 
left word at her boarding-house, that she should 
do so; therefore Miss Linscombe’s note had 
been sent directly to her, by her landlady. She 
was somewhat frightened when she read it, but 


An English gentleman dining in Paris, at the 
table Phote, [public table at the hotel,] wis 
for some potatoes to eat with his meat, as he 


servant, Garcon, des pommes de terre, s'il vous 

of potatoes was acco’ 

away when be hal 


served, until the waiter, having become familiar 
with the order, brought the potatoes without 
further request ; and thinking that if the gentle- 

wished s with one dish he would 
like them all, continued to bring them to 
h the whole dinner, dessert and all, 
much to gentleman’s annoyance, and the 
amusement of all who saw it.— Gali: } 


HEAVY AND WINDY. 
teaze a nei ring physician to give him 

relief. The phycician thos 


turned to the doctor, who having lost temper with 
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BY E. P. JAYOOX. 


0, God alone could forge the link 
That binds my soul to thee; 
Eise I could break the magic tie, 

And once again be free. 
I strive—O how I strive to break 
‘This fetter on my soul; 
As well might I the tempest hush, 
The boiling sea contol. 


What agony around the thought 
That this must ever be, 

Till death with cold and icy hand 
Shall come to set me free! 

Long years have passed since hope’s bright ray 
Fled from my youthful breast ; 

And sad has been my young heart since, 

With longings for its rest. 


There is a rest for weary souls, 
A haven that is calm; 

Where over all the wounds of life 
Shall flow a healing balm! 

And I must bear with patience here, 
Though ties should bide or break ; 

And loose not all the hope of life 
For any human sake. 


A RECORD OF DARK DEEDS. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Avy one who has passed through Bedford on 
foot, cannot have failed to notice an old build- 
ing which stands close to the bank of the Ouse, 
on the south side. It was erected during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and having been constructed 
of heavy timber, it has withstood the crumbling 
touches of time marvellously well. It has two 
quaint, old gables upon the street, which hang 
far over the walk, seeming ready at any moment 
to come tumbling down upon the heads of the 
pedestrians ; and then projecting above the nar- 
row court, which is to the east of the building, 
are two more gables, exactly corresponding with 
those in front. ‘There was once an entrance up- 
on the street, but that was closed up during the 
reign of the second James, since which, the only . 
legitimate means of ingress and egress has been 
through the wide door-way which opens upon the 
court beneath the further gable. 

Early in the spring of 1764, two women came 
to hire the house. They were sisters, and gave 
their names as Roxana and Nancy Rhodope. 
The former was fifty years of age, and the latter 
two years older. They were tall, dark-looking 
beings, with large, bony frames, but with little 
flesh ; and altogether they had an evil, sinister 


look, which was not calculated to inspire the be- 
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study for a painter, at that moment. She had { 
really thought that Mr. Walker was partial to 
herself; and her astonishment and indignation ! 
were inexpressible. Jane had been prevailed on | 
Harry and his sister soon comforted her, by of- 
fering to settle the matter with Miss Linscombe 
and all the rest of the world. That evening Miss 
Linseombe’s young ladies received cards from 
“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton,” with Jane But- 
ler’s name in the corner. A few hours previous, 
they had received similar ones from “ Mr. and eA ci 
Mrs. Frederic Walker.” 
vant as each successive course of meats was | 
| 
him that he must be careful of his diet and not 
eat anything heavy or windy. The blacksmith 
went off satisfied—but on evolving in his own 
mind what kind of food was heavy or wind 
= ou = = things 
are heavy and windy 
“No,” said the blacksmith. 
windy ; don’t eat of these, and do well. 
Anecdotes. 
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holder with any great amount of confidence in 
their virtue or humanity. However, nothing 
evil was known of them, and the owner of the 
house rented it to them for about a tenth part of 
the sum asked for such a tenement in any other 
part of the city. They professed to have some 
little money of their own, meaning to take in 
washing and sewing as soon as they could obtain 
it. Several months passed away, but the sisters 
were never seen to take home any work. They 


were seldom seen out by daylight, save when 
they had occasion to buy provisions. At length 
a third member was added to their household. 
This was a boy, deaf and dumb, whom they told 
their landlord they had taken out of charity 
alone. He was not over sixteen years of age, 
and perhaps not so old. His body was thin 
and bent ; his legs very crooked ; his head large 
and thick, and his arms so long that when stand- 
ing erect his fingers’ ends reached some inches 
below his knees. They called his name Jasper 
Lucan. Besides his peculiar form, there was 
another thing which drew attention to him ; and 
that was, his movements, or, rather, motions. 
He moved about like a thing made up of springs. 
Never walking like other people, but jerking 
along with a frog-like motion at times, and at 
others leaping like a cat. 

Strange stories began to be circulated about 
the two sisters. People who lived near, some- 
times heard strange noises in the old house at 
night, and the boatmen upon the river, who 
could look upon the back windows of the upper 
story, said that there were often lights in the 
place all night long. At length these stories be- 
came so numerous, and the various surmises so 
alarming, that the good people in the neighbor- 
hood began to fear the old sisters. Governesses 
and fractious mamas threatened their refractory 
children that they should be sent to the “ Old Sis- 
ters ;” and the school-boy who would frighten his 
companion, had only to say: “‘ There come the 
Rhodopes !” One morning a new cause of alarm 
turned up. It appeared that about midnight, 
preceding, the boy, Jasper Lucan, came out from 
the house and went down to the river, where he 
threw something into the stream. To do this he 
stepped upon a stone, and it was his fortune to 
dip off. The water was deep where he fell in, 
and had it not been for a boatman who was 
dose by, he would have been drowned ; but this 
boatman pulled him out and set him on shore, 
and finding that he could get no reply to any of 
his questions, he brought his lantern to see what 
was the matter. Having got his light, he found 
that the boy he had saved was Jasper Lacan, 


The boatman examined him carefully, but he 
found that he was not wounded in any way. His 
trowsers, which were of coarse duck, were all be- 
smeared with blood, and so were his shirt and 
hat. Butthe boy was not detained, for no an- 
swers could be gained from him, and then the 
man had his boat to attend to. Before noon, 
this piece of news spread over the town, and 
stories about the old sisters went up in the mar- 
ket accordingly. 

Near the old house of the four gables, ina 
small hut upon the river’s bank, lived a poor 
blind woman named Morris. She had one child, 
a son, named Luke, about fifteen years old, who 
managed, by picking up odd jobs, to support 
himself and his mother. One day Luke Morris 
was seen going into the house of the old sisters; 
he remained something over an hour, and then 
came out. When he reached his own dwelling 
he found seven persons there, waiting for his re- 
turn. Immediately upon his entering they sur- 
rounded him and began to ask questions concern- 
ing his visit to the old house of the hags; bat he 
would give no satisfactory answers. He only 
smiled when they asked him if the house wasn’t 
all covered with blood; and when they asked 
him if he had heard any dismal groans, he told 
them, “ Yes, a thousand of them.” 

“But, Luke—dear boy,” urged his blind 
mother, “ you mustn’t go to the dreadful place. 
They'll kill you and cut you up.” 

“ Yes, Luke,” added an old woman who lived 
near, “ you will be murdered and cut all up, jast 
as sure as the world! Don’t you goa nigh ’em. 
They only git ye in there so as to have ye jest 
when they want ye.” 

Luke informed the sympathizing friends, that 


sition to him to that very end, offering to support 
his mother through life, if he would allow them 
to cut him up to make meat pies of. 

The hearers received this in good faith, and 
their horror was not to be expressed in words, 


been informed that the old sisters ate three roast- 
ed aldermen for breakfast, they would have be- 
lieved it. However, the visitors departed at 
length, and then Luke told his mother the sisters 
had hired him to work for them occasienally. 

“ But what kind of work?” the old lady asked. 

“T am to help Jasper Lacan catch fish in the 
river, and there may be other things to do.” 

The mother was far from being satisfied, but 
after much argument she gave her consent that 
the boy might help the old sisters, on the condi- 
tion that he would never allow himself to be kill- 


and that his clothes were covered with blood. 


ed and cut up. 


one of the women—Roxana—had made a propo- _ 


though some of them attempted it. Had they | 
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The new story of Roxana’s trying to kill Luke 
Morris so that she might eut him up for meat 
pies, spread rapidly, and a score of people waited 
upon the owner of the old house, and begged him 
to turn the two old beldams out of doors. But 
he informed them that he could not do it, as he 
had given them an unconditional lease, and 
bound himself not to trouble them so long as 
they the safety of the 


Winter 
had come, and the boatmen could ply their skiffs 
no longer, for the river was frozen over. One 
day the startling ahnouncement was made that 
Luke Morris was missing! He had not been 
seen for four days. People crowded in upon his 
mother, whom they found weeping and moaning 
frantically. This was on Friday. She told 
them that her son had been gone since Tuesday 
evening ; that he said he was going to work for 
the two sisters, and that she must not be alarm- 
ed until she saw him, for he might be gone some 
time. The mother was sure that by “some 
time,” her son only meant some hours; and af- 
tera deal of talking, it was finally decided that 
the boy actually said ‘ some hours.” 

But—horror of horrors!—on the very next 
day, some men found a mangled body in the ice 
close by the old house where the beldams lived. 
The prize was carefully taken out from its cold 
bed and carried directly to the office of the police, 
and there its appearance could be clearly made 
out; and hence it proved to be, not a human 
body, but the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and 
intestines of such. Of course, the body itself 
had been chopped up for “meat pies!” A phy- 
sician was sent for, and be decided that the re- 
mains were those of a person somewhere between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty. This settled 
the matter at once. A writ was applied for to 
the recorder, and he issued one immediately, 
and placed it in the hands of a proper officer to 
be served. 

The two sisters manifested the utmost astonish- 
ment when they were arrested, but they betray- 
ed no fear. When they were led forth into the 
street, a thousand people were collected to see 
them, and a cold, fearful shudder ran through the 
crowd, as the dark, forbidding, withered features 
of the beldams were visible. The boy Jasper 
was found in the house, and he also was arrested. 
The officers found it necessary to procure a car- 
riage before they could make their way with the 
prisoners through the excited crowd. 

In the meantime three officers remained to 
search the house. They went through the cham- 
bers first, but found nothing there, save some few 
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articles of ordinary furniture. From there they 
entered the attics, but with the same result. 
Next they went into the lower rooms, and these 
they examined very carefully, entering every 
closet, and opening every cupboard. But they 
found nothing out of the way here. They then 
procured lanterns and went down into the 
cellar. 

They had searched around here for some time, 
when they came to a trap-door, which they raised. 
As they lified it, such a powerful stench came up 
that they were forced to let it down immediately. 
But they soon raised it again, this time protect- 
ing their nostrils. The place was deep and dark, 
and though they held down their lanterns at 
arm’s length, yet nothing could beseen. Finally 
one proposed getting a string, and thus lowcring 
one of the lanterns clear down. A line was pro- 
cured, and a lantern lowered into the vault, and 
the officers were enabled to see a dark, corrupted 
mass of flesh and bones ! 

They closed the vault as they had found it, 
and were about to return, when one of them dis 
covered a narrow passage away in one corner, 
which they had not before noticed. Towards 
this they made their way, and having followed it 
a distance of some twenty feet, they came to a 
square vault or room, near the centre of which, 
upon the damp stone, they saw a dark spot, as 
though a thick puddle of some dark liquid had 
coagulated there. Instinetively one of the men 
turned his gaze upwards, and he saw a small 
crevice in the plank ceiling through which the 
staff had dropped. They knew that there must 
be a place overhead which they had not visited, 
and as soon as they could calculate upon the 
bearings and distances, they went back to the 
first floor. Here they fullowed up the course 
which was necessary to lead to the point over the 
vault, until they were brought up by a partition; 
but they knew they were right, and that therm 
mast be a room beyond. At length they passed 
around to where they remembered having found a 
closet with nothing in it, and’ upon examining 
the back of this closet, they found a secret door 
which they were obliged to burst open, not being 
able to find any legitimate means of opening it 
Mercy! What a sight met their eyes. The 
room to which they had thus gained entrance was 
about ten feet square, with a raised bench on ome 
side, and the floor, walls, and bench all covered 
with blood! Sticking into the top of the bench, 
was a knife, all bloody, and also upon the floor 
they found a club covered with the same fearful 
witness of crime. It was truly a terrible moment 
for the officers. They gazed first upon the blood 


marks everywhere about them, and then upon 
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each other. They were pale and tremulous, and 
without giving utterance to any intelligible 
sound they turned from the place. They breath- 
ed more freely when they had reached the outer 
air, and having securely locked up the house they 
started for the recorder’s office, where they found 
the other officers awaiting their coming. 

In a few words they gave an account of what 
they had found, only taking care to make it as 
terror-striking as possible. Thereupon the two 
sisters were asked if they had any explanation to 
make. 

“ what?” asked Roxana, with perfect 
coolness. 

“ About these fearful witnesses that are brought 
upagainst you,” answered the recorder. 

“ Of what am I, or rather, are we, accused ?”’ 

“Why, of wilfully and wickedly murdering 
Lake Morris.” 

“ And are we to be tried for that crime at the 
present time ?”” 

“No, not tried; but we are here to commit 
you for trial.” 

“Then at present we have nothing to say. 
When our time of trial comes on, we may speak. 
But now, my lord, I simply know that we could 
say nothing which would remove the prejudice 
from your mind, and myself and sister shall be 
more safe in prison than in the power of an igno- 
rant and infuriated mob.” 

The two sisters were fully committed and led 
away, while the boy, Jasper Lucan, was retained. 
It was soon found that he could not speak, nor 
give any intelligible sign to them. The recorder 
then wrote a question upon a piece of paper, but 
the boy could not read it; and after trying in 
vain for seme time to get a grain of information 
out of him, they gave it up and sent him off to 
be locked up, there to remain until the trial 
should come on at the next assizes. 

In the meantime hundreds of the citizens flock- 
ed to the old house of the four gables, where they 
were admitted by the officers, and upon behold- 
ing the bloody room, and the vault of putrefac- 
tion, they gave utterance to the most dreadful 
curses upon the heads of the wicked marderesses. 
At one time it was feared that the prison would 
be broken open by the infuriated people, and the 
two sisters taken therefrom and torn in pieces. 
Tt was now not only very freely talked, but very 
generally believed, that the dark sisters of Bed- 
ford had long followed the practice of killing all 
whom they could entice to their den, and many 
& youth and man was called to mind, who had 
mysteriously disappeared. To be sure, these 
cases were mostly confined to the river hands; a 
class of people who had for years been®in the 
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habit of sailing away without giving any sort of 
notice of such intent to those who were left be- 
hind, and remaining away for a long while with- 
out asking any one’s leave. Yet many such 
were missed, and it was easily concluded that 
the dark sisters had chopped them up. 

The time of trial came within a few days after 
the sisters were imprisoned, and they were the 
second on the docket. They were brought into 
court guarded by fifty men, which force was nec- 
essary to keep off the mob, as the threat had been 
made that they should never reach the court- 
house alive. The indictment was read, and the 
prisoners plead not guilty. Then the evidence 
was called for. First came the man who had 
cut the heart, liver, lungs, and ete. from the ice. 
The counsel for the defendants wished to know 
if the man could swear that those were not the in- 
testines of a hog. Of course the witness could. 
He knew they were those of a human being. 

However, he was allowed to proceed, and when 
he had got through, the old women who were in 
the blind widow’s house when Luke told what 
the sisters had said to him, were severally called 
up. They testified that the boy came in very 
much frightened,—*“ e’n a’mostsceered to death,” 
one of them swore—and told them that the sis- 
ters had promised him to take care of his mother 
while she lived if he would allow them to cut 
him up to put in meat-pies! This evidence pro- 
duced a marked sensation in court, and the sheriff 
had to watch the prisoners closely, as there was 
an evident intent among the lookers-on to seize 
them, even in that sacred place. 

But finally the evidence wasall in. A butcher 
who lived not far from the house of the four ga- 
bles, very reluctantly testified that he had thrown 
the inwards ofa hog out upon the ice, and that a 
dog dragged it off down the river. Another man. 
swore—he was obliged to do it—that he saw the 
dog drag the hog’s inwards down to a point hack 
of the old house, but there the animal broke 
through a thin place in the ice, and scrabbled out, 
leaving his prize behind him, fast among the 
broken pieces of ice. But this was nothing. 
Everybody knew that the sisters had murdered 
a great many men and boys, and they deserved 
punishment accordingly. 

So the judge charged the jury, and they retired 
to make up their verdict. They were gone from 
the court-room just four and a half minutes, and 
when they returned, the scowl of malignant sat- 
isfaction which rested upon their features told 
that they had agreed upon the death! But ere 
they could give their verdict, a very extraordi- 
nary circumstance transpired to throw a different 


coloring upoa the whole matter. A sudden — 
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movement was made at the door, and on the next 
moment, Luke Morris hurried down the aisle and 
confronted the judge. 

At first the people seemed to think that this 
was only a ghost that had thus made its appear- 
ance, for it.had just been proved that the real 
Luke Morris had been murdered and chopped up 
into minute particles: But the delusion could 
not last long. When the youth rashed forward 
and confronted his mother, and then turned to 
the judge, the truth was apparent. The counsel 
for the prisoners arose and asked for a staying of 
proceedings ; but the judge was determined to 
question the youth first, and that, too, without 
mach regard for legal rule. 

“You are Luke Morris, are you not?” he 
asked of the boy. 
- “ Yes, my lord,” replied Luke. 

“ And you have been some in the house of 
these two women who are now in the prisoner’s 
box 

“Yes, my lord.” 

* And you were in there on the day that you 
were first missed by your friends ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And now tell us-where you have been.” 

The boy looked around upon the prisoners, 
and they made a motion for him to proceed. 

“ IT have been to London, my lord.” 

“To London? And what did you go there 
for?” 

Again the boy gazed round upon the women, 
and this time Roxana spoke. 

“ Tell the truth, Luke, and hide nothing,” said 
she. 

“ Now speak, sirrah, and look not at those wo- 
men again. What did you goto London for?” 

“I went to carry a lot of fur tippets, and fur 
gloves, and fur capes; and some other things 
made of fur.” 

“ Ah *—And for whom did you carry these 
things 

“For Dapsley and Bottom, on the Islington 
Road.” 

“ But I mean, who sent you with them ?” 

“ The two old women back of me, my lord.” 

“ And where did they get them ?” 

“ They makes ’em, my lord.” 

“ Make them—of what ?” 

“ Of skins.” 

“ What kind of skins?” 

“ My lord,” here spoke the counsel for the de- 
fendants, “why not let the boy—or rather, 
cause him to—tell the whole story of what he has 
seen there, and what he has done ? and also have 
him Gat ho te 
conceals or falsifies anything *” 
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So the judge ordered the boy to speak. The 
poor fellow scratched his head awhile, and then 
he commenced. 

“ Well, my lord, these women, the old sisters, 
as they is called, ax’d meas I would come an’ 
work for ’em. I told ’em as I couldn’t, ’cause I 
didn’t know what they wanted me to do. Then 
they told as if I’d promise not to tell they’d tell 
me all about it. I promised, and they told me 
as they wanted me to catch cats for em to use, 
an’ if I would do it, they’d pay me fourpence for 
every white cat an’ every black one, an’ thr’- 
pence ha’-penny for others. Jasper couldn’t 
catch so many as they wanted. So I agreed to 
work for ’em. I knowed of lots of cats that 
didn’t belong to nobody, an’ I. pitched into ’em. 
Sometimes me an’ Jasper’d get ten in one night. 
Then we'd take them into the house, to a little 
room clean away in the back part, through a 
little closet, an’ there Jasper’d kill ’em, and then 
I helped him skin’em. Then the old women 
took the skins an’ kind o’ tanned ’em by the 
oven, an’ then made ’em up into all sorts of 
things.” 


“ Where did you use to throw the bodies of 
these cats ?” asked one of the counsel. 

“Why, we used to throw ’em into an old well 
in the cellar, where the water of the river came 
up an’ washed ’em away; but all at once we 
found that the place had got choked up so 
that the bodies couldn’t wash away, an’ they 

made such a smell that we throwed ’em into the 
river, after that.” 

Upon this there was a very curious sensation 
in court. The case was looked into ; a few offi- 
cers sent again the hhoube; the witnesses ex- 
amined again; and finally the decision was arriv- 
ed at that there had been no murder done. The 
man who said ’twas a hog’s inwards found upon 
the ice was believed; and, farthermore, Luke 
said he told the women at his mother’s house 
that dreadfal story about being chopped up for 
meat-pie, just to stop them from questioning 
him, never dreaming that they would take it in 
earnest. 

And so the two sisters were cleared ; but they 
chose to leave the town, for their business was 
ruined there, people being sure to keep their cats 
in doors while the dark twain remained; and 
some who had very fine white cats even went 80 
far as to tie the feline rovers up until they were 
assured that Roxana and Nancy Rhodope bad 
left Bedford. 


There are three modes of bearing the ills of 

life ; by indifference, which is the most common ; 

hy, which is the most ostentatious ; 
n, which is the most effectual. 


by pa 
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_ HE BACHELOR'S SACRIFICE 


They call me “old bachelor!” whisper I’m gray, 
And hist it is time I should marry! 

High time I had given all my hunters away— 

My fishing-rods, dogs, and my guns—for they say 

One can never fish, hunt, or go sporting a day, 
The moment one’s wedded a fairy. 


They call me “ old bach,” but still think me “‘ some,” 
And say, pity he's lonely ;” 

They forget I’m a bankrupt—are willing to come 

To my old Gothic cot—if—I’ll give up my gun, 

My fishing rods, dogs, and my hunters, and come 
And pay my devoirs to them only! 


They call me “‘ old bachelor!” tempting me on 
To the ‘alter with sweet syren phrases; 
But I give one more glance at my dogs and my gun, 
And I think of “ Old Hunter,” I think of the “fun,” 
The “ fire on-the-wing,” and the “ trophies ” I’ve won 
On the western and southern prairies ; 


And my poor dogs look up in my eyes with a glance 
Thrilling with human emotion: 
I wake with a start from a strange, fitful trance, 
And I think ‘‘ O where, Frank, on the widened expanse 
Of America’s wilds, or la belle jolly France, 
Can you ever command such devotion?” 


Now they all crowd around me, each kissing my hands, 
Fondling me loving as ever. 

0, dogs! I can give up goods, houses and lands— 

Even fetter this body with Hymen’s stern bands— 

Bat you! dear companions in far distant lands, 
Your chains I never can sever! 


Yes, chained to me, dogs, by the chains of love— 
Chained to the grave we go! 

What? give up my dogs! for a white kid glove? 

A ring—and a kiss—and a glance of love? 

No! who loves the master the dogs must love— 
We'll together bide death's tally-ho! 


THE LAST OF THE LEATHER BREECHES. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Otp Harmanvus ScHooENHOVER was, some 
twenty years and odd ago, the “oldest inhab- 
itant” of the village—for it was a village, then 
—of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; a genuine old Knicker- 
bocker, faithful to the traditions of the times, 
and looking down with sovereign contempt on 
all modern innovations and improvements. He 
lived in an old wooden house, the gable end of 
which projected far into Fulton Street, and the 
dooryard of which was always ornamented, in 
summer time, with those choicest of acclimated 
exotics, particolored tulips from Harlaem, and 
sun-flowers from—heaven knows where. Har- 
manus was generally known as the “ Last of 


the Leather Breeches,” from the style of gar- 
ment that encased his nether limbs. He also 
wore a broad-skirted, cinnamon-colored coat of 
homespun manufacture and make, decorated 


with huge blue glass buttons, a very long waist- 


coat of black cloth, a white neckcloth, and a 
huge three-cornered hat trimmed with tarnished 
gold lace, in the loop of which, when he went 
abroad, he invariably wore a little clay pipe, 
with the stem tipped with red sealing-wax. We 
must not forget his square-toed shoes, large 
enough for the wear of a gouty alderman, with 
their huge plated buckles. The rising gener- 
ation did not regard his attire with that veneration 
which it inspired in a few relics of the old 
school, who had not, however, courage enough 
to imitate his example and resist the modern 
abominations of dress. They would often laugh 


'| in the very face of the sturdy old Knickerbocker, 


* THis old 


But the old gentleman was qneer in other ways 
than matters of dress. His notions on the cur- 
rency were queer. He had no faith in banks or 
in Wall Street speculations. He would some- 
times discount short paper with undoubted en- 
dorsers, and he owned some real estate; but the 
bulk of his property consisted in sundry fat little 
kegs solidly filled with gold and silver, which he 
kept in his little sitting-room up stairs, fronting 
the street. ‘Then he was queer in other things ; 
he had queer ways of helping poor people anon- 
ymously, and absurd notions that charity should 
begin at home and only expand outwardly in 
proportion as every necessity within its imme- 
diate sphere had been relieved. So that putting 
all these things together, the good man passed 
for being a little cracked—and heads with noth- 
ing at all in them were gravely shaken, like 
empty poor-boxes, when his name was men- 
tioned. 


The old fellow viewed with annoyance and 
disgust the changes that took place in his native 
village. He only smiled when the stages from 
Patchogue and Babylon and Islip disgorged at 
Carmann their loads of antiquated figures that 
looked as if they might have stepped down from 
the canvasses of a Flemish gallery of the 17th 
century. He didn’t recognize as fellow-creatures 
men and women attired in the modern Parisian 
mode. 

At length, the wise men of Brooklyn pro- 
nounced Schooenhover’s house a nuisance. It 
was shabby, it was tumble-down, it destroyed 
the alignment of the street. It must come down. 
The corporation offered him a handsome price 
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for it. He rejected it with disdain. He was 
teld that he must abandon his mansion—the 


He was notified to vacate—he scorned the sum- 
mons. The whole town became interested. 

The old man was a non-resistant, like old 
Father Lamson. He shut himself up with his 
money-kegs and doggedly awaited the result. 
Workmen were sent to pull down the house. 
The whole vicinity was thronged with curious 
spectators as at a ship-launch. Merrily rang the 
axes and hammers and saws, and the “‘ yo- 
heave-ho !” of sturdy fellows pulling and haul- 
ing at cables. At last the end of the house was 
torn away—shaming the legal fiction that a man’s 
house is his castle—and there sat old Harmanus 
in his elbow-chair, with his cocked hat on his 
head, and his immortal leather breeches on his 
sturdy legs, sublime in his martyrdom, and 
smoking tranquilly his old clay pipe. His fam- 
ily had been removed to another of his houses. 
He was invited to join them. But he declined, 
with a majestic wave of the hand and a graceful 
emission of tobacco smoke. Then he was lifted 
carefully, arm-chair and all, carried down the 
staircase, and deposited on the opposite side- 
walk. His goods and chattels were sent to his 
wife—but even when his money-kegs departed 
he refused to accompany them, but sat, all 
through that day, a silent spectator of the utter 
demolition of his venerable house. At night, he 

The removal of this old landmark marked the 
merging of one era into another, and had the 
significance of an historical event. The corpo- 
ration paid the old man a large sum ; but he did 
not long survive the destruction of his house. 
His son lives in a marble palace, with gas and 
water all over the house, and drives a pair of 
blood horses, but few beyond the family remem- 
ber, in the heady current of life, the “Last of 
the Leather Breeches ” of New York. 


PATENT MEDICINES. 
The following certificate of the effi of pa- 
tent pills is taken from the Philadelphia Mercury. 
“T, John Lubberlie, was supposed to be in the 
last stage of consumption in ’49, suffering at the 
same time under a severe attack of rheumatism, 
liver complaint, dropsy, 
morbus. Simultaneously, also, 
low fever and small pox. The latter, assuming 
my 
system, and 
1 got so low 
that I did not know my brother-in-law when he 
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A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT... 

A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had 
recently arrived in camp, were strolling about 
Cambridge, and viewing the collegiate buildings, 
now turned into barracks. Their half-Indian 
equipments, and fringed and ruffled hunting 
the merriment of some’ troops 

m blehead, chiefly fishermen and sailors, 
who thought nothing equal to the round jacket 
and trowsers. A bantering ensued between them. 
There was snow upon the ground and snowballs 
began to fly when jokes were wanting. The 

waxed warm with the contest. They 
closed and came to blows ; both sides were rein- 
forced, and in a little while at least a thousand 
were at fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the 
camp worthy of the days of Homer. ‘At this 
juncture,’ writes our informant, ‘Washington 
made his appearance, whether by accident or de- 
sign I never knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; his black servant was just behind him 
mounted. He threw the bridle of his own horse 
into his servant’s hands, sprang from his seat, 
rushed into the thickest of the melee, seized two 
tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, keeping them 
at arm’s length, talking to and shaking them.’ 

As they were omy own province, he ma 
have felt peculiarly responsible for their good 
conduct; they were engaged too, in one of those 
sectional brawls which were his especial abhor- 
rence; his reprimand must, therefore, have been 
a vehement one. He was commanding in his 
serenest moments, but irresistible in his bursts of 
indignation. On the present occasion, we are 
told, his appearance and strong-handed rebuke 
put an instant end to the tumult. The combat- 
ants dispersed in all directions, and in less than 
three minutes none remained on the ground but 
the two he had collared.—Irving’s Washington. 


A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

In the town of Leicester, England, says a for- 
eign exchange, the house is still shown where 
Richard III. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth; and there is a story of him still 
preserved in the corporation records, which illus- 
trates the caution and darkness of that prince’s 
character. It was the custom to carry, among 
the baggage of his camp, a cumbersome wooden 
bed, which he pretended was the only bed he 
could sleep in. Here he contrived a receptacle 
for his treasure, which lay concealed under a 
weight of timber. After 


and became suddenly rich without any visible 
st tho dignity of being’ ‘mayor 
at ng mayor . 
Many his ain, who had been 
left in great affluence, was murdered for her wealth 
by her own servant-maid, who had been privy to 
the affair ; and at the trial of this woman and her 
aecomplices the whole transaction came to light. 
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homestead of his fathere—will ye nill ye. He | 
dared them to violate the sanctity of his castle. | 
i 
Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond entered Lei- 
d cester with his victorious troops ; the friends of 
, Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglect- 
; ed by every planderer as useless lumber. The 
| owner of the house afterward discovered the hoard, 
came to borrow some money. Fort months Sincerit f the heart. We find 
I swallowed nothing but twenty packages of 
Kunkelhausen’s Pill, which effected an immedi- 
ate cure in two weeks. Sworn and subscribed, etc. 
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THE LiFE~THE TRUTH—THE WAY. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Thou! who unseen didst guide my youth, 
In pleasant paths of wholesome truth— 
And when I turned away 
Rebellious—to the world—to find 
Food for a discontented mind— 
And e’en forgot to pray— 


Preserver! thou who ne’er forsook 
Me in my wandering ways—nor took 
Just vengeance on me then— 
© hear tht prayer I raise to thee! 
And even now forget not me— 
O guide me forth again. 


Forgive my base ingratitude, 

O thou most mighty— thou most good— 
Bear with me once again. 

A wicked, fearful child of slay, 

Tat thy feet most humbly lay 
The talent thou hast given. 


All unimproved, debased it lies, 
Too wretched for thy sinless eyes— 
I with a broken heart 
Come— for I've nowhere else to go— 
Earth’s brightest visions end in woe— 
F’en pleasure hath a smart. 


At the "leventh hour I come to thee— 
OQ Father, cast me not away— 
Sick—heavy—faint—I come ; 
Through all my life thou’st watched o’er me; 
But blind, I knew not that ’twas thee— 
O Saviour, take me home! 


THE THREE PICTURES, 


BY AGNES BOND. 


“Beravutirut! charming! so expressive and 
lifelike!” were the words which came from a 
group of people surrounding two newly-hung 
pictures in the exhibition-room at B 5 
“How mach it resembles some face that I 
know,” said one. “ Yes, that sweet smile seems 
80 familiar, and yet I cannot recall it,” said 
another. “And I wonder who is the artist, 
and whether they are portfaits,” said an elderly 
gentleman as turning to the catalogue, he read : 
“61 and 62, Fancy Sketches, by Claude Hunt- 
ington.” Only one of the party, a lady, was 
silent ; but eagerly she gazed upon the pictures, 
as though unmindful of those about her. 

The paintings were small, but most exqui- 
sitely touched and finished. The first repre- 
sented a little girl of some seven or eight sum- 
mers, with bare feet wading a small stream, but 
midway she had paused as if from fear. What 
a vision of childish beauty she was, as she stood 

8 


there! the sunny smile on her sweet young face, 


the blue eyes just filling with tears, while golden 
curls fell on her neck in careless grace. About 
her neck and twined among her curls, were 
wreaths of blue violets, her frock was looped up 
with bouquets of them, while from one arm 
hung her straw cottage hat filled with the same 
delicate blossoms. She was looking up so en- 
treatingly to the fine face of a boy, a few 
older, standing opposite, while the rosy lips 
seemed to say “come help me.” The boy, too, 
had an interesting face; one could read upon it 
of great and conscious powers, of deep devoted 
love for the beautiful and true, as he reached 
forth his hands to the timid child. A summer 
sun was shining down upon them, making each 
water drop in the little stream gleam and glisten 
like silver, and the robins sung in the old oak- 
tree that bent its branches protectingly above 
them. 

The other was a companion to it. The same 
laughing streamlet wound its way along, the old 
trees rose as proudly as before, while on a mossy 
bank beneath them reclined a young girl and a 
youth. The maiden had the same smile that 
danced about the child’s face. The liquid eyes 
beamed now with the light of love, and in the 
whole expression there was such a look of purity 
and goodness as an angel might have worn. The 
curls that clustered round the open brow were 
encircled with a wreath of violets, and as she 
bent her eyes beneath the eager look of the 
youth, she had scattered them about her on the 
bank. The youth, too, had the noble features of 
the boy—the tender, loving expression, the 
open, confiding look, which showed him at once 
affectionate and brave. The maiden seemed to 
listen so trustingly and confidingly, and the 
youth gazed on her so fondly, as he poured into 
her ear the dreams and aspirations of his heart, 
that one could see that the fature seemed fresh 
and fair before them. Life was just opening, in 
beauty and light, the pages of its wondrous 
book to those young hearts. 

Such were the pictures. The lady who gazed 
on them so intently was past the first dawn of 
youth, delicately formed, and moving with such 
an air of unconscious grace, yet regally as a 
queen might move, that one passing would irre- 
sistibly pause to watch her movements. Still, it 
was the face that most of all would have at- 
tracted one ; there was such a winning sweetness 
about it, at times almost amounting to sadness, 
the large eyes betokened such a capacity of feel- 
ing and suffering, while the smile that played 
around the lips seemed like a ray of sunshine 
lighting up the other features, and giving the 
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whole expression such a pure, forgiving look, as 
to make ita face to be remembered a life-time. 

‘Tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and a bright 
glow on her cheeks showed that the pictures had 
awakened some sleeping memory, when one of 
the party, a lady, said gaily : 

“Why, Florence, you haven’t said a word 
about the paintings, and you are usually so en- 
thusiastic and discerning !” 

“Fiewupon you. Your friend Florence,” re- 
joined the lady’s father, “‘has perhaps been so 
accustomed to the superior merits of the old 
world artists, that she cannot bring down her 
mind to anything so simple as these. But I’ve 
been thinking these pictures must be by the 
young artist who has just returned, after a long 
residence in Europe. He is said to be a young 
man of talent end genine—anonredly 80, if these 
are a specimen.” 

“O yes, papa, it’s the same gentleman to 
whom old Madame Huntington willed her im- 
mense property, on condition that he should take 
the family name. How curious the girls will all 
be to see him. I remember, now, they said he 
was an artist.” 

So they chatted gaily as they passed along, 
but Florence was as.one in a dream. She was 
again a child, crowned with violets, fording the 
stream and reaching forth her arms to one who 
seemed then powerful to save. She was sitting 
on that bank beside the dear one who was to 
cherish and protect. The neglect, and trials, 
and fears, which years had brought, were swept 
away by the sight of those pictures, for she 
knew they were no fancy sketches, but portrayed 
real scenes in her life. She knew, too, who the 
artist must have been—the lover of her youth, 
between whom and herself coldness and unex- 
plained differences had sprung up, and for years 
they had no knowledge of each other. As they 
opened the door to go out, she went mechan- 
ically, and two gentlemen passed in. One 
bowed to the party, the other gazed upon Flor- 
ence like one spell bound. They were the ar- 
tist, Claude Huntington, and his friend, Fred 
Grey, but Florence saw them not; she was” 
breathing the soft fragrance of violets, and 
heard a voice calling her, “ Violet, Violet !” 

As they descended to the street, she declined 
all invitations to dine with her friends, saying 
she must be alone then. 

“How strangely Florence appears to-day !”. 
said the gay Clara Seymour ; “ not even a word 
of praise called forth by her favorite pictures. I 

can’t account for her abstractedness !” 

“Your friend is probably capricious, as you 
women all are,” rejoined her father 
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“O, papa, you're out there, for Florence is 
entirely free from all caprice. I think she must 
be anxious about her appearance to-morrow 
night; but then I know she will not fail, dear 
girl! She has had some deep sorrow, I am cer- 
tain, though she bears everything so bravely! If 
I were only in her place, such a magnificent 
singer, so caressed and admired with her face 
and figure, how I should triumph over all you 
common minds!” said Clara, laughingly. 

“ Most fortunate for us, you are lacking in al} 
these things!” said a companion. _ 


Claude Huntington and his friend Frederick 
Grey entered the gallery. 

“O, what a lucky fellow you are!” exclaimed 
Fred; “genius will certainly find its reward. 
See what a group of connoisseurs are gathered 
about your pictures! I must rush up to them 
and tell them the artist is present, and would be 
grateful for their patronage. How fortunate I 
persuaded you to send them in. By the way, 
you said there was a history connected with 
them, and you would tell 15 mesome day. Some 
love experience, eh ?” 

“You are just the same light-hearted fellow, 
Fred, as ever. How often I’ve wished for some 
of your buoyancy of spirits! But tell me, I be- 
seech you, who was that lady we passed on com- 
ingin? That face haunts me like one I knew 
and loved years ago, and yet it cannot be !”” 

“Now don’t go into raptures with that face, 
though to be sure it’s no wonder that you, with 
your passionate love for the beautiful, should ad- 
mire and worship such glorious beauty as hers. 
The lady is Mademoiselle Florence, as she is 
called, the great prima donna whom half the 
men in town are raving about. But it’s utterly 
useless to make love to her, for she treats all her 
admirers in the same way, with politeness and 
respect—a poor return, they think, for their mad 
worship. Not much is known of her previous 
history. She has been for some time in Europe 
studying music under the best masters. She is 
said to have a handsome fortune, and is quite 
alone in the world, having no near relatives. 
The Seymours, who see her more than any one 
else, say that their acquaintance is just renewed, 
they first having met her while in Europe, some 
years since. But to-morrow night you will 
have an opportunity to see her radiant beauty in 
its true light. Sheis to make her last appear- 
ance in a new opera which is said to be admirably 
calculated to bring out her wonderful powers of 
voice and manner. Yon’ll accompany me, 
wont you? It will be a fine chance for you to 
see the elite, and also to be seen by anxious, 
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mothers and designing maidens as the unmarried 
heirof a hundred thousand.” 

So the gentleman rattled on, unmindful of the 
corttinued silence of his companion, or the deep 
look of anxious sadness that had crossed his 
face. 

Tt was a gala night. Crowds of people were 

 thronging the street leading to the opera-house. 
Lines of carriages drew up before the door, de- 
positing the beauty and fashion of the city. 
Stately dames, gay matrons and lovely girls in 
their first season, cold, cautious business men, 
men of the world, the dashing representatives of 
Young America, were all there to do homage to 
the talent and beauty of one who was to stand 
before them for the last time. How brilliantly 
shone that fair assemblage beneath the glaring 
gaslight! How the jewels flashed and sparkled, 
flowers filled the air with their odorous incense, 
while lace and satin velvet and blonde were 
folded over sad and joyous hearts! 

Claude Huntington and his friend were there. 
The latter seemed as gaily talkative as before, 
but the artist had such a look of anxiety on his 
face, that one could see that he was hoping for 
the unravelling of some mystery or secret 
trouble. 

Shortly the curtain rose, and the prima donna 
stood before them, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever she had seemed before, like the realization 
of some poet’s dream, or a statue endowed with 
life, rather than a living woman. She bowed 
that queenly head, and for a moment cast her 
eyes almost timidly about her, while loud and 
ringing applause greeted her. Then from. those 
parted lips came forth such sweet tones, as to 
hush to quictness all sound besides. All listened 
in breathless admiration to that silvery voice, 
rising attimes in such thrilling tones, then fall- 
ing in winning, trembling cadences, lifting, it 
seemed, the one who uttered them and those who 
listened, above themselves and the present. It 
was wonderfal, the hushed adoration with which 
all listened! None thought now of the jewels 
that flashed on her neck, arms and brow, or the 
delicate satin that rose and fell at every gush of 
that birdlike voice, or the spiritlike beauty of 
face and form; but, as if it were a voice from 
another sphere, they sat entranced. More won- 
derful was the revelation of such wondrous and 
enchanting power, such a rare gift ie the melody 
of a woman’s voice ! ; 

She ended. What bursts of applause! what 
shouts of admiration! Bouquets, wreaths, dia- 
monds, gems, were showered upon the stage— 
the unsolicited tribute of all ranks to genius and 

beauty, 


Claude Huntington had seen her; he had 
drank in every tone of her voice, which seemed 
like a dream of his youth, when his friend came 
to his speech, and said : 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was divine ?”’ 

“ Such a voice! such an air!” he replied. “I 
knew it must be Violet; no other face could af- 
fect me like that.” 

“ Ah, then you know her?” said Fred; “how 
provoking you shouldn’t have told me !” 

But he was-silenced, for again the singer 
stood before them, in answer to repeated calls. 
She was radiant before—she was lovely now; 
the jewels had disappeared, but in their place 
were violets, blue violets, a wreath of them 
about her head, the sleeves and skirt of her dress 
looped up with them, and a bunch of them in 
one hand. 

As she bowed again, and her lips parted witha 
smile, the applause was louder than before. Her 
face was pale and almost colorless, but as she 
cast her eyes over that vast assembly, they rested 
for a moment on the face of Claude. A crimson 
glow overspread her face, her heart beat convul- 
sively, the violets dropped from her hand, and 
she retired. 

Again they applauded. Then there was the 
usual hurrying and crowding, and soon the gay 
opera-house was deserted and silent. None save 
the artist had noticed the resemblance between 
the child and maiden of the pictures and the 
prima donna, as she stood before them crowned 
with violets ; he knew now they were the same. 
None save the prima donna had noticed the ar- 
tist’s pale, troubled face; she knew it was the 
lover of her youth. 

In a» lovely Italian home live ‘the artist 
Claude Huntington, and Florence his beloved 
wife. Surrounded by the genial influences of 
that fair land, its golden sunshine and balmy air, 
his home adorned with the rare creations of 
others, and himself known and admired now as 
a great master, blessed in his domestic relations 
beyond all-he had hoped, he is happy—they both 
are happy. Theirs is the old story of youthful 
love and promised devotion, and subsequent 
estrangement, through the jealous interference 
of supposed friends. The youth gained fame 
and honor, and the maiden’s rare and noble gifts 
brought her fawning flattery and adulation. 


Still, to both came the old love promises and 


early memories Neither fame nor- wealth could 
satisfy the heart’s desire, but after the'r proba- 
tion, love brought them again to each other, and 
crowned them anew. 


On the walls of, the room in the artist’s home 
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hang the two pictures we have mentioned, with a 
third beside them. This represents a woman in 
the fallness of ber charms, ere time has in the 
least touched her wondrous loveliness. Beauty 
glows on her full rounded cheek, the soft sym- 
metry of the limbs seems faultless, there is a 
loving smile on the lips, and the hair falls in soft 
rippling waves, while over all the unspeakable 
glow of happiness is spread, the wife’s and 
mother’s love shining beyond mere beauty of 
face or form. A cherub babe is -on her knee, 
and proudly and lovingly she gazes in the manly 
face beside her. Some violets, those old and 


_ much-loved flowers, are twined about her head, 


and the little one clasps them in its hands and 
seems shouting for joy. 

Not long ago some old friends came to visit 
them, no other than Frederick Gray and the gay 
Clara Seymour, now his wife. When Claude 
brought them to this room, and showed them 
these home pictures on the wall, they well re- 
membered them, and Clara clapping her hands, 
said gaily : 

“T see it all now. I know whose sweet smile 
that was that puzzled us so much in the exhibi- 
tion-room, and why Florence was so distrait, 
when papa said she was capricious. I know, 
now, why she came-out crowned with violets at 
her farewell concert. w strange that with all 
my discernment, I discovered all this !” 


“ Good gracious, Anna, what is the German 
for plate,?” “ Teller,” I , leaning over 


the stairs. “ Tell herwhat? 
‘Tell. 


nots' ing that she had heard aright. 
er,” tase red back atthe top of my voice. 

Tell her, unless you tell me what to 
tell her ?”’ she retorted in a tone that betokened 
she Seer, becoming heated, and, indeed, 
the was sultry. “Can’t you hear me 
tell you to tell her, ” “That's just what 
I want to do; but how can I tell her unless I 
know what to tell her?” I was ing so 
heartily that I could only shout out, “ Tell her, 
teller.” But fearing that my aunt might become 
exasperated, I ran own stairs, and for her edi- 
fication uttered the magic word. Of course, the 
desired plate was produced, to her great amaze- 
ment ; but she good-naturedly joined in my un- 
repressed merriment.—Autoliography of an Act- 


A young man named Hund, was sent, some 
four years ago, in mid-winter, by his master on 
an errand about twenty miles, to rE rovisions 


within his arms and on his knee, as he drove, 
clasping it warm against his breast—so those say 
that saw them set off, and it is confirmed by one 
who met the sledge on the road, and heard the 
children prattling to Hund, and Hund laughi 
merrily at their ttle talk. Before they got half. 
way, however, a pack.of hungry wolves burst 
out upon them from a hollow in the thicket to the 
right of the wood. The beasts followed close to 
the back of the sledge. Closer and closer the 
wolves J nag Hund saw one about to spring 
at his t. It was impossible for the horse to 
go faster than he did, for he went like the wind— 
so did the wolves. Hund, in his desperati 
snatched up one of the children behind him, an 
threw it over the back of the sledge. This stop- 
ped the pack a litde. On galloped the horse, 

t the wolves were soon crowded around again 
with the blood freezing to their muzzles. It was 
easier to throw over the second child than the 
first, and Hund did it. But on came again the 
infuriated beasts, gaunt with hunger, and raging 
like fiends for their prey. . It was harder to give 
up the third—the dumb infant that nestled in his 
breast—but Hund was in mortal terror. He 
threw away the infant and saved himself. Away 
over the snow flew the sledge, the village was 
reached, and Hund just escaped after all the sac- 
rifice he had made. But he was unsettled and 
wild, arid his talk for some time, night or day, 
was af fearful been 
upon his imagination.— Miss Martineau’s Norway 
and the Norwegians. 
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PRACTICAL COUNSEL, 

Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his Diary and 
Correspondence, gives the following characteristic 
counsels: “ At the commencement of your jour- 
ney the difference between going just right or a 
little wrong, will be the difference between finding 
yourself in quarters or the miserable bog or 
slough at the énd of it. Do not cheat yourself by 
doing what you suspect may be wrong, You are 
as much accountable to your conscience as you 
a of money which I might send by you. 
temper and manners 
will carry a man through the world much better 
than he can get with the absence of either. 
The most important is good principles. Temp- 
tation, if successfully resisted, stren the 
character; but it d always be avoided. 
The moral taste, like the natural, is vitiated’ by 
abuse. He whose life ends at thirty may have 
done much, while he who has reached the age of 
one hundred may have done little.” 


He that knows himeelf, knows others ; and he 
that is rant of himself, could not write a 
very und lecture on other men’s heads. 


| THRILLING INCIDENT. 
| people asked him for _ to take three orphan 
children on his sledge a few miles on his way to 
Bergen and leave them at a house on the road, 
when they could be broughtto Bergen. He took 
: the little things, and saw that the two elder were 
h THE GERMAN FOR PLATE. | 
i 
ress. 
+ 
3 A KISS. 
q The following answer was made to a young 
5 Aady who had sent her lover a kiss—in a letter. 
to my litle sbeont friend— 
| In kisses that arrive by post; 
| That fruit can only tasteful be 
: ‘When gathered, melting, from the tree! 
; 


A TIME TO WEEP. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


__ By sadness of countenance the heart is made better. — 
"Tis well to weep when troubles come 

And draw the darkened veil 

Of sadness o’er the countenance, 

When weary griefs assail. 

Laughter is sweet, and joy is good, 

But woe its turn must take— 

°Tis tenfold bliss at God’s decree, 

To suffer for His sake. 


He hovers nearer when we groan 
In anguish deep and wild, 

He sheds a halo o'er us, then, 
As if an angel smiled. 

e We know that his sheltering wing 

For us there’s ample room, 

Where we can cast all care away, — 
And banish from us gloom.” 


It is but right to weep with hope, 
But never with despair; 

The love of God is over us 
And round ug everywhere! 

And he’ll sustain the son of faith 
Beneath his mighty arm, 

Until his feet shall press the shore 
Of heaven's eternal calm. 


> 


LOVE IN A LAWYER’S OFFICE, 


BY M. M. MELBOURNE. 


Tr was a clear, cold winter’s day in New York ; 
a day when the biting wind enters the ill-built 
homes of the children of poverty; when her 
sons and daughters shiver in their tattered gar- 
ments, and vainly strive to procure warmth from 
their glimmering fires ; when the cold and hun- 
ger pains drive the wretched to despair; when 
life’s necessaries are beyond their scanty means ; 
on such a day, and at such a time, our story 
coyamences. 

In a miserable attic of a dilapidated old house 
in one of the poorest and most degraded streets 
of the great city, might have been seen a picture 
of misery calculated to touch the most callous 
heart ; a picture, alas! all too common in great 
Cities, but none the less worthy of commisera- 
tion on that account. One small window, part- 
ly shaded by an old faded curtain, lighted the 
apartment, and discovered the abject poverty of 
the inmates. The walls had once been covered 
with paper, that now hung in fragments, weather 
stained and torn. The ceiling, smoked and dis- 
colored, was scarcely high enough to admit the 
entrance of a man of medium height, while the 
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uneven floor trembled and shook at the lightest 
footstep. A bed of the humblest description 
occupied one side of this uninviting tenement, 
with coverings far from suitable to the inclement 
season, and the wants of the miserable invalid 
who reposed on it. A chair and a small table, 
& wooden chest, some common tea cups on & 
shelf, a few chips blazing in the little stove, and 
a few more on the hearth beside it; a little 
little sauce-pan, half filled with gruel, and a row 
of medicine phials on the low mantel shelf, com- 
pleted the articles in the room. 

Leaning over the stove, in busy preparation of 
the contents of the tin sauce-pan, was a young 
and sickly-looking girl, whose faded and worn 
out dress corresponded with the equipments of 
the room. But when, at the sound of a weak 
voice from the bed, she raised her head, you 
might have seen a face of unsurpassed beauty, 
hunger-pinched and careworn as it evidently 
was ; for if the complexion was pale and sickly, 
the features were perfectly and beautifully form- 
ed, the large dark eyes were positively startling 
in their brilliancy, the snowy forehead was band- 
ed with heavy black braids, and the poor, thin 
band that added fresh fuel to the fire was of far 
too delicate appearance for her menial employ- 
ment. And when in answer to the call, she 
over the couch, there was a look of love 
speakable in her splendid eyes, and. reverential 
fondness in the kiss she pressed on the brow of 
the invalid. 

“ You are better, dear mother,” she whispered, 
as a smile played for an instant round the pale 
lips of the sick woman, and a faint color tinged 
her cheek. “ You have slept for several hours, 
and that last medicine has done you good.” 

“T feel better, my darling; but the room is 
cold. Is there nothing you could add to my 
bed covering?” And she shivered violently. 

The happy light faded from the young girl’s 
eyes, and she hastened to the box that contained 
her scanty wardrobe, and selected from the few 
garments a half worn out shawl, spread it care- 
fully over the bed, adding an old tattered dress 
and cape. The mother lay with closed eyes, 
and beheld not the tears that streamed down the 
pale cheeks of her daughter, as she quietly per- 
formed her little labors of love ; and no sob was 
permitted to disturb the stillness of the room. 
After inducing the invalid to take some nour- 
ishment, the daughter sat and watched her until 
once more the transparent lids closed in heavy 
slumber; and then stealing gently from the 
room, she crossed a short passage, and opened 
another door. 

Here dwelt an Irish family in the greatest 
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poverty ; but with characteristic sympathy for 
others’ distress, always ready and willing to as- 
sist the poor, pale girl, 80 devoted to her dying 
mother. 


“ Can Mary sit with mama for an hour, Mrs. 
Brady ¢”’ 

“ Sure she can, Miss Julie ; and how may her- 
self be by this time ?” asked Mrs. Brady, wiping 
her hands from a tub of soap suds, and coming 
towards her visitor ; and before an answer could 
be given, she wenton: “And are you going to 
look for more work, poor child? God help ye! 
it’s the hard lot ye have in the world.” And 
poor widow Brady, in her sympathy for another’s 
wo, forgot her own trials, her dead husband, 
her five children and her poverty. 

Half an hour afterwards, Julie (for by that 
name we will call her for the present) was walk- 
ing hastily toward a street, where the day before 
she had seen on some shabby looking buildings 
numberless little signs, bearing various names, 
mostly ending “Attorney at Law.” To these 
she now directed her steps; for Julia had relin- 
quished the hope of procuring those employ- 
ments usually sought after by young women, 
and in despair had come to these abodes of 
“wisdom and justice” to solicit employment as 
copyist. 

It were painful to enumerate the disappoint- 
ments, the annoyances, the insults, endured by 


_ the poor girl in course of an hour’s search. 


From one, her request met an angry refusal, ac- 
companied with a look of astonishment that sent 
the bitter tears rushing to her eyes; from anoth- 
er, words that brought the proud blood to cheek 
and brow,and caused her to turn and leave the 
room with a haughty step and a fiercely throb- 
bing heart. For an instant, she thought of quit- 
ting the building and returning home, but the 
recollection of her mother, without food and pen- 
niless and now when there was hope that she 
might recover, gave her fresh energy; and she 
crossed a long gallery, and gave a gentle tap at 
an opposite door. 

Instead of the usual “come in,” there was a 
quick footstep, the door was thrown open, and a 
gentle voice asked her to enter; and when she 
raised her eyes, instead of the accustomed coldly 
inquisitive glance that met her own, she beheld 
a handsome pair of eyes, beaming with kind- 
mess, and fixed on hers, with but ill concealed 
admiration. 

The owner of these beautiful eyes was a very 
young man, and so polite that Julia, in her in- 
Rocence, and from her previous treat- 
ment, doubted if he could be a lawyer, and in 
acquainting him with her business candidly told 
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him so. Interested in her, and not a little strack 
with her beauty, the young man gradually, and 
without any appearance of rude curiosity, drew 
from her the outlines of her history. Deeply 
affected at her description of her mother’s ill- 
ness and poverty, he hastened to furnish her 
with the desired employment, and would fain 
have offered to remunerate her then for what she 
was,to do, had not a certain something in her 
manner deterred him from acting on his benevo- 
lent purpose. 

Julie left the warm and comfortably furnished 
office with a light heart, that not even the cold 
wind sweeping through the galleries could chill ; 
and holding her thin cape closely round her, she 
hurried homeward with such sensations as only 
those can experience who have suffered the same 
poverty, the same disappoihtments, and the same 
heart sinkings. She knelt beside her mother’s 
bed, and whispered the good news that she had 
found work. 

“ Plenty of writing, dear mama; and he will 
pay me so well you shall not want for food and 
clothing long.” And the sweet, flashed face was 
buried in the pillow, and an earnest, grateful 
prayer ascended to Heaven, more truthful, more 
sincere, than many offered up in gorgeous cham- 
bers, and by the occupants of downy couches. 

Long into the dark, cold hours of that night 
did Julie bend over the little rickety table, and 
write with blue and stiffening fingers, long after 
her little fuel was consumed and her lamp had 
burned dim; and when it was finished, and 
carefully rolled up and laid away, she softly 
took her place beside her sleeping parent, and in 
happy dreams forgot her troubles for a few 
hours. 

The employer wished to have the writing early, 
and with weak and trembling steps, she once 
more entered the dingy block, passed the long 
flight of stairs, and stood in the presence of her 
handsome friend. But this time he was not 
alone; another young man, apparently some 
three and-twenty years of age, sat in one of the 
lawyer’s comfortable arm-chairs, luxuriously en- 
joying the morning paper. While the young 
lawyer was giving Julie her instructions, and 
she with burning cheeks and trembling hand 
strove to hold the parchment steadily, the stran- 
ger was attentively examining her over the top of 
his paper. After highly commending what she 
had done, her kind employer renewed the sup- 
ply, and then accompanied her to the entrance 
of the building ; and bidding her good morning, 
slipped a package into her hang, containing @ 
far larger remuneration than she had dared to 
expect. 
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There was joy in the miserable little attic that 
night, and on many succeeding nights ; and the 
mother’s health gradually returned, and little 
comforts gathered about them, and Julie no 
longer felt ashamed of her appearance in the 
street; for she was warmly and neatly clad. 
She frequently met the young stranger at Mr. 
Franklin’s office, and at last imagined he bore a 
resemblance to some familiar face, but whom she 
could not recollect ; and so few words be- 
tween her and the lawyer, that she never dreamed 
of inquiring his name, nor did Mr. Franklin ever 
ask her own. 

We must now ‘the render 40 this 
young stranger, his home and his friends. In 
the first place, his name was Albert Sutherland. 
He was a classmate and intimate friend of Edward 
Franklin’s, with talents to have enabled him to 
rise to the highest honors in the land, with riches 
sufficient to render unnecessary all exertions for 
a livelihood. His devotion to an only sister, bc- 
queathed to his care by their dying parents, 
united to a naturally good disposition, and the 
example and advice of his friend Franklin, had 
preserved young Sutherland from those tempta- 
tions generally so fatal to the happiness of young, 
idle men of property. He had other relatives, 
but not in America ; and having no one to share 
his ‘love for his sister Claudine, he bestowed on 
her the deepest affection—a mingling of admira- 
tion, anxiety and devotion, far surpassing the 
cool, indifferent feeling usually denominated 
brotherly love. 

Since his parents’ death they had still resided 
in the handsome house bequeathed to his sister, 
and it had always been his study to surround her 
with agreeable acquaintances, to fill her home 
with luxuries, and to fulfil in every respect the 
sacred promise made at his mother’s death-bed. 
And Claudine Sutherland was worthy of her 
brother’s love, and well rewarded the sacrifices 
he made for her conveniences, by welcoming his 
friends with the warmest kindness, rendering his 
home a very paradise of comfort, and returning 
his love with interest. 

It was the evening of the day on which Albert 
had first met Julie, and he had accompanied 
Edward Franklin to a political meeting that de- 
tained them till a late hour. The friends parted 
at Sutherland’s door, and Albert, after divesting 
himself of his cap and cloak, sprang up stairs to 
his sister’s room, where he knew he should find 
her, as she never retired while he was absent. 
As he opened the door, a warm and comfortable 
sensation struck him, and he took his seat beside 


her with that peculiarly happy feeling one expe- 
riences after a long walk on a cold night when 
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suddenly entering a warm, well lighted room: 
A very pleasant chamber was this favorite re- 
treat of Miss Sutherland’s, with its soft, flowery 
carpet, warm velvet hangings, through which not 
even a stray breath of cold air dared penetrate ; 
its elegant rosewood furniture, its well filled 
book-case, costly vases, mirrors and pictures. 
A very inviting and pleasant room, and occu- 
pied by a very lovely and agreeable girl—at 
least, so Albert thought, when she laid aside her 
book, made room for him beside her on her own 
pet lounge, warmed his chilled hands in her own 
soft palms, and then gently passed her arm round 
his neck and kissed his cheek. 

“You are very good to give me so warm a 
welcome, after compelling you to sit alone all 
this long evening, dearest.” And he passed his 
arm lovingly round her waist, and looked into 
her bright eyes. 

“TI should be very selfish to deprive you of all 
enjoyment, Albert; even now I sometimes fear 
that you pine for scenes and amusements that 
your constant attendance on myself prevents 
your enjoying.” 

“Not so, sister mine. I am’quite contented ; 
nay, perfectly happy ; and there is only one man 
in the world I Gavy, ant Gat ts Edward 
Franklin.” 

“ And why should you envy him?” asked the 
sister, with evident astonishment. “Is not your 
lot a happier one in every respect than his ?” 

“ My lot, as you call it, is; but not my dispo- 
sition. If you only knew, as I do, what plea- 
sure he takes in doing good, hownobly he spends 
his very modest income, you would join me in 
praising him. Only this morning, he gave me 
the history of a poor girl, who came to him to 
procure writing, and he had barely finished 
when she entered.” 

“Who is she? What is her name?” ques- 
tioned his sister, with apparent interest. 

“That he does not know ; but her mother is a 
widow, poor and in ill health, and entirely de- 
pendent on this child’s care.” 

“ What is she liket Do satisfy my feminine 
curiosity 

“She is beautiful !—perfectly angelic, if an- 
gels have magnificent black eyes and hair, and 
blush like rosebuds. I wish you could have seen 
Ned’s look when he told me her history, as far 
as he knew it; I really believe he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

“T wish you-know ter ; 
something might then be done to assist her.” 

“O, she’s not that kind of person at all ; quite 
an independent, high-spirited girl, and one who 
has evidently seen better days.” 
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*« Well, if Mr, Franklin needs assistance in 
his charitable works, you can tell him you know 
one very willing to help.” And the bright eyes 
looked brighter than ever as she spoke. 

“And now I have another piece of news for 
you, Claudine: cousin Frank intends paying us 
a visit in a few weeks ; he leaves Jamaica about 
the middle of next month.” 

“O, what good news, Albert! I knew he is 
coming to assist us to find Aunt Durell. Is it 
not so?” 

“ That is his intention; and, now you remind 
me of it, that young protege of Franklin’s is the 
counterpart of Aunt Adela’s portrait.” 

Lifting the light, he walked up to a large oil 
painting, and after attentively surveying it for a 
few minutes, turned to his sister, saying : 

“Tt is her image! Claudine, would it not be 
strange if that girl should yet prove to be our 
cousin 

“QO, Albert, hush! What sufferings they 
must have endured, should it prove so! But it 
is impossible. You know they told us she went 
to New Orleans.” 

Some further conversation they held on the 
same subject, and then both concluded that the 
likeness was a mere accident. Albert kissed his 
sister, wished her good night, and left the room, 
_ apd soon all was silent in their elegant and happy 
home. 


‘We must now leave our friends in New York, 
and take a voyage over the waters. . 

It was Christmas eve, at the island of Jamaica, 
and on every side were seen preparations for the 
coming festival. The houses, decorated with 
oranges, presented to a stranger’s eye a most 
extraordinary appearance, and filled Europeans 
with wonder at the endless profusion of beautiful 
fruit. Every door, every window, was festooned 
with the ripe oranges, and the people, both black 
and white, were in busy preparation for the 
morrow. 

It is not our intention to give a description of 
the “Orange Festival,” annually celebrated at 
these islands; for to those who have witnessed 
it, the account would be nothing new; and to 
those who have not, our words would give but a 
faint idea of the uproarous mirth, the general 
joy, the feasting, the dancing and the revelry that 
_ attend the “ Gathering Celebration.” 

In one house there was little joy and less rev- 
elry. The master, Mr. Sutherland, wandered 
through his rooms, restless and discontented, 
finding fault with his servants, grumbling at the 
weather, and upbraiding his grandson for joining 
in the universal merriment. 

Mr. Sutherland was suffering the pangs of an 
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accusing conscience, and his ill tempered efforts 
to make others as uncomfortable as himself, pro- 
duced their usual effect, and-merely added to his 
own unhappiness. Thirty years before, his beau- 
tiful home had been the abode of peace and con- 
tentment, the happy dwelling-place of his wife 
and five as lovely children as ever blessed a pa- 
rent’s arms; and now he stood alone in the 
world—wife, children, all were gone, with the 
exteption of one grandchild with him, and the 
orphans in New York. He was an Englishman 
by birth. Five-and-forty years before, he had 
come to Jamaica to transact business for a Lon- 
don firm; had fallen in love with the beautiful 
daughter of a rich Creole, married, and by vari- — 
ous means became rich also. His wife had pre- 
sented him with three sons and two daughters, 
and while the youngest was yet an infant, had 
died, and left him a lonely, disappointed man. 

His two eldest children, Charles and Julia, 
married early in life; the one to the daughter of 
a New York merchant, and the other to the son 
of a neighboring planter. Charles accompanied 
his wife to her home, united with her father in 
business, and died when still a young man, leay- 
ing Albert and Claudine in independent circum- 
stances. Julie Rae and her husband lived to- 
gether for a few years, and then she returned a 
widow to her father’s house, bringing one little 
son with her, Albert and Francis, the two next, 
both died in youth, and one daughter alone re- 
mained to comfort and bless her father’s sadden- 
ed life. This child had always been the father’s 
pet; the youngest, the darling; on whom he 
centered all his future hopes; and this one was 
doomed to destroy all the bright air castles he 
delighted to build. 

Mr. Sutherland had long cherished an intense 
hatred towards a French family of the name of 
Darell, and, as is usual in such cases; repeated 
aggravations on both sides had wrought a deadly 
enmity between the heads of each family. Mr. 
Durell had more than once drawn his sword on 
Mr. Sutherland, when defenceless; and the latter 
had openly avowed his intention of shooting the 
Frenchman whenever an opportunity offered. 

But a few years passed without any fatal result 
from their hatred, and they at last found them- 
selves surrounded with children, and too far ad- 
vanced in years to indulge in feats of arms; but 
the dislike was increased instead of lessened, 
and age merely strengthened their animosity. 
What therefore was Mr. Sutherland’s dismay on 
learning that his beloved Adela, the darling of 
his heart, had fled from her home, and was 
united to the son of his enemy! Vain wouid it 


be to attempt to describe his ungovernable rage, 
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the horrible curses he bestowed on the hitherto 
cherished girl, and her young husband, or the 
threats of punishment for those who should dare 
to mention her name in his presence. 

His whole nature changed, and from an agree- 
able, kind friend, and loving parent, he became 
peevish and sullen, passionate and tyrannical ; 
and so unhappy did he make his widowed child, 
that, worn out with grief and ill treatment, she 
fell into a decline, and died some few months 
previous to the commencement of our tale. 
The old man liked her son; but the poor lad 
had from infancy endured care and sorrow, and 
he grew up to manhood prematurely sad and 
thoughtful, always grateful for his grandfather’s 
kindness, and patient under his unjust abuses. 

He had loved his Aunt Adela, and her sad 
fate had been the great grief of his life ; but sit- 
uated as he was, in absolute dependence on his 
relative for support, he was powerless to assist 
her, and could only weep over her distressing 
appeal to her father for help (written some ten 
years after her marriage, and on the death of 
her husband), and pray that he might one day 
be able to rescue her from poverty. 

Six years had now elapsed, and no tidings of 
the disowned one were received, either by young 
Rae, in Jamaica, or his equally anxious cousins 
in New York. Frequent letters passed between 
them ; and those of Francis were filled with in- 
quiries, directions and entreaties to his relations 
to continue the search, and generally ended with 
the hope that he might one day come himself to 
join in it. 

Albert and Claudine were almost in despair at 
the thought of ever finding their lost relative, 
and as all advertisements were unheeded and 
unanswered, at times fancied she must be dead. 
However, the news of their cousin’s expected 
visit somewhat revived their hopes, and Albert 
made arrangements to accompany him to New 
Orleans, whence they had learned Madame Du- 
rell had gone soon after the death of her hus- 
band. Frank wrote to have all ready for an in- 
stant start on his arrival; and as he was now 
independent of his grandfather (an uncle having 
left him some property), he avowed his intention 
of spending both life and fortune in the search. 


When Frank Rae first beheld his cousin Clau- 
* dine, he was struck with her beauty, so different 
from that of the belles of his own island, and 
never wearied of admiring her beautifal blue 
eyes, bright curls and fair complexion. He 
almost regretted that he had hastened Albert’s 
preparations, so that nothing delayed their de. 
parture, and sighed as he held the little hand of 
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his cousin, and heard her sweet words of en- 
couragement and hope. 

“ Good-by, darling,” exclaimed Albert ; “take 
good care of yourself; write punctually.” And 
he added, in a whisper, “ Be kind to Ned; he 
has promised to take my place in my absence, 
and you know my wishes.” 

They were gone. Claudine returned to the 
room lately echoing to the sound of their cheer- 
ful voices. It looked dull and lonely, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes as she collected several 
articles they had left scattered around. There 
were the maps they had been consulting, the 
pens, books and papers they had last been using, 
and she fell into a fit of musing very unusual 
for her. 

“ How different he is to what I had imagined, 
with such a world of sorrow in those beautifal 
eyes. Poor Frank! his has been a sad life ; but 
I hope his cares will soon be at anend.” And 
Miss Sutherland inwardly resolved to alleviate 
them as far as lay in her power. 

Dangerous musings for you, Miss Claudine, 
who have so long cherished an ideal lover in 
your heart, whose chief attraction was his mel- 
ancholy, which you, with your gaiety, was to 
dissipate ! 

We have too long neglected our young friend 
Julie and her mother; but we return to them, to 
find their circumstances much improved, their 
lives rendered happy, and all through the kind- 
ness of Edward Franklin. Charmed with Julie’s 
innocence, her beauty and her filial love, the 
young lawyer had interested himself to procure 
her employment from those better able to reward 
her than he was; and at the time we return t 
them, they were very comfortably lodged in a 
quiet street, and the invalid mother surrounded 
with all that her situation required. She still 
looks pale and wan, still moves with trembling 
steps, and suffers pain ; but the light of hope is 
in her eye, and cheerfulness sounds in her voice. 
And Julie is changed—wonderfully changed. 
You would scarcely recognize the poor, pale, 
half clad girl of a few months previous, in the 
beautiful young woman who at times is seen 
entering the old dingy block on the street. And 
Edward Franklin wonders at the change; but 
still more at his own hervous anxiety on those 
days when he expects her to come with her beau- 
tifully wri copies of atrociously scrawled 
+ originals. would give freely all that the last 
“case” brought him to know the name of his 
fair employee ; but Julie, for some reason best 
known to herself, evades all: indirect allusions to 
her secret, and Edward is too much of a gentle- 


man to make the inquiry in plain terms. But a 
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new light shone in Julie’s dark eyes, and strange 
emotions cause her heart to throb with mingled 
pain and pleasure, when her mother speaks in 
grateful terms of him who had rescued them 
from misery and wretchedness. 

Poor girl! She knew not that it was love that 
caused her hand to tremble and her cheek to 


‘heart with joy at his praises ; that illumined the 
ald dingy building where they met, until it be- 


footstep, to look on her lovely counte- 
ce, to listen to the sound of her sweet toned 
‘voice, and meet the glances of those earnest 
‘eyes. She knew not ‘that he multiplied direc- 
‘tions, and gave unnecessary instruction, for the 
sole purpose of detaining her by his side one 
instant longer; that when éhe disappeared, all 
looked cold and gloomy. . But she knew that he 
was kind and good; that ‘a noble soul shone 
‘through the depths of those dark blue eyes, and 
intellect was stamiped dn the fair brow. She 
held him in her heart as some shrined saint, 
sacred and alone, to be worshipped at a distance 
‘and in humble silence. 

“You look disappointed, my child,” said her 
mother, as she one day returned from her walk 
to the office. “Is anything amiss ?” 

“Nothing, dear mother. I feel somewhat sad- 
@er to-day than usual, and then the walk seemed 
longer. You see I have even more than my 
‘sual number of pages.” And she held up the 
toll of parchment. 

Bat Julia did not say that Edwartd Franklin 
‘had been called away before she arrived there, 
‘and her disappointment at mot seeing him had 
made the way seem long and her countenance sad. 

“T am afraid I do not explain it distinctly 
enough,” said Mr. Franklin’s gentlemanly client. 
“You see the case stands thus,” and he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate for the third time the fia- 
grant infringement of his patented “ usefal in- 
vention” by Smith, Brown & Co. 

“ Ah—yes—I see it all,” exclaimed the young 
lawyer, starting out of a revérie. “ But I should 
like to take these papers to my office, and exam- 
ine them at my leisure.” And huddling them 
all together, he hastened away before the aston- 
ished gentleman could find words to arrest his 
fetreat. 

“I don’t believe he half understands it now,” 
he peevishly exclaimed. “But these lawyers are 
always in a hurry.” 
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“Has any one called in my absence?” asked 
Edward Franklin, with assumed indifference. 

“Only your copyist,” answered his friend. 
“T gave her the papers you directed me to.” 

“ Only my copyist!”’ thought Edward ; “how 
provoking !—and she will not come again for a 
week. And a letter from Sutherland, too! ‘Un- 
successful séarch—hope I visit Claudine often— 
soon coming home—dying to meet that black- 
eyed angel again.’ Why, he has parted with the 
little wisdom he sed to have.” And Edward 
felt inclined to give way to a regular fit of ill 
humor. 

But the dreailed week came to an end, and 
once more he was blessed with a sight of the 
beautiful girl who had so seriously interfered 
with the past seven days repose ; but this day 
she bore away with her, all unconsciously, the 
words that decided their fute. 

It was a long, kind’ letter, and Julie, after pe- 
rusing it, sat for an hour in silent thought, while 
the tears were dlowly stealing down her cheek 
‘and falling on the paper in her hand. But she 
knew her duty, and entering the room where her 
mother sat, placed the letter in her hands, and 
waited to hear her decision. 

“ God bless you, my darling !” were the moth- 
er’s first words. “TI shall riow die happy, since 
‘a protector is found for my child.” 

“But, mama, Mr. Franklin has requésted per- 
mission to visit you; your secret must then be 
known.” 

“Tt is proper it should be, Julie. You have 
my permission to write immediately, and state 
your name and residence. As to his other ques- 
tions, I leave them to your own heart to decide.” 

‘That evening, at an early hour, Edward obey- 
‘ed the gentle hint conveyed in the answer to his 
request. 

With a beating heart, he ascended the several 
flights of stairs that led him to the “ object 
sought,” and was soon in the presence of the 
young girl. It was a small, plainly furnished 
root that he entered, where all around denoted 
the hamble means of the occupants ; but all was 
neat and nicely arranged, and, trath to tell, he 
forgot all minor matters in his great joy at the 
falfilment of his long cherished wish. 

Julia received him with a look of blushing 
consciousness that increased her beauty, and 
gave renewed strength to his hopes. After con- 
versing about her mother for some minutes— 
whose indisposition had compelled her to retire 
—Edward crossed the room and seated himself 
beside his companion. 

“T have not yet thanked you for the kind per- 
mission granted to my request, Miss Durell ; 


flush when his name was spoken ; that made the 
; few moments passed in his presence anxiously 
it looked for rays of happiness; that filled her 
ame in her eyes more beautiful than a fairy 
: oe ‘palace. She knew not that he longed to hear 
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anid before I do so, I mast inquire if another 
question, asked at the same time, will receive 
an equally favorable answer ?”’ 

Julie covered her face with her hands; and 
Edward, pitying her confusion, again spoke : 

' Perhaps I have been too hasty in thus mak- 
ing known my sentiments; but time can add 
nothing to my love; and though I can offer you 
neither riches nor honors as my wife, a comfort- 
able home and the devotion of a lifetime shall be 
yours.” And encouraged by her silent emotion, 
+he drew her gently towards him, and ‘listened to 
‘he low, murmured words of gratitude ‘and joy 
‘that gushed from her full heart. 

. After the first thrilling emotions had passed, 
‘Baward told her all his hopes and prospects, 
‘aod repeated what he had before said, that her 
home would be a humble one. But what mat- 
tered that to one whose daily bread depended on 
‘her own exértions, whose whole life had been 
ame scene of poverty, and who was now in the 
first enjoyment of “young love’s dream?” She 
would have shared a dungeon with him, so that 
‘he but loved her. Long they conversed; and 
alice each moment realized more ‘fully the bless- 
ed certainty that her cares were at an end; that 
the strong arm, caressingly thrown around her, 
‘would shield her from life’s troubles ; that the 
warm heart beating at her side was hers, and 
hers only. 

Julie had often contrasted the happy young 
lives of other children with her own prematurely 
careworn girlhood, and marvelled at the differ- 
‘nce ; but in the féw first hours of her great joy, 
the experienced an excess of rapture more than 
sufficient to atone for long years of misery. 
Hers was a mind capable of appreciating the 
depth and strength of his unselfish love, and all 
the best emotions of her heart were called into 
action by her humble opinion of her own merits 
‘amd entire conviction of his goodness. * * 

“0, Iam too happy, mama; my heart is too 
fall of joy!” And she buried her face in her 
mother's bosom, and wept like a child. 

“Such emotions do not last long, my child. 
You are very young, and have seen but little joy, 
and this great happiness overpowers you. But 
never forget that such joys are not to last for- 
ever.” And the invalid sighed over her own 
thattered hopes, her gay girlhood ; her marriage, 
with its few short years of bliss; and the long, 
sad months of her widowhood. 

But the widow’s trials were nearly ended, and 
her last days were to be spent in peace and con- 
teniment, surrounded with fond, loving hearts. 


“I congratulate you with all my heart, Ed 
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ward,” warmly exclaimed Albert Sutherland, 
as they sat in the former’s office, and talked over 
the events of the past few weeks. 

“Thank you; I wish you had been as success- 
ful; but tell me more of the circumstances.” 

“Why, it all amounts to nothing. She ‘left 
New Orleans three years ago, and her hushand’s 
relations appear quite indifferent as to her fate. 
They either could not, or would not, give us any 
information, but we have every reason to think 
that she must be in poverty, as her little property 
was gone ere she left there. It is all the more 
distressing, as her father is dead, and has left all 
hepossessed to her and her children.” 

“TI should not give up the search. You may 
find her where you least expect.” 

“We do not intend to. But now, Ned, when 
am I to be introduced to the fair Julie? Atnd, 
by the way, you have not yet told me her other 
name. I presume she has one.” 

“©, there’s no doubt about that,” said Ed- 
ward, laughing. “And here it is, in her own 
hand-writing.” 

“ Julie Durell! For Heaven’s sake, Edward, 
what have you been thinking of? paepe 
Aunt Adela’s daughter !” 

The young man caught up his ond 
out of the office, leaving his friend utterly be- 
wildered at his impetuosity. 


“ Aunt Adela, dear Aunt Adela! don’t you 
know me?” exclaimed Frank Rae, flinging his 
arms around her attenuated form, and pressing 
kiss after kiss on her pale lips, while his bosom 
heaved with emotion, and the tears rolled down 
his cheek. 

“0, howI have longed for this hour!” he con- 
tinued. ‘And now it comes when least expect- 
ed. And my fair cousin, too,” addressing Julie, 
who sat beside Albert, blushing, and about half 
ashamed of the cousinly liberty he had taken 
with her sweet lips; “how much joy has this 
day brought me!” 

The widow and her child were immediately 
removed to Albert’s home, and arrangements 
made for them to dwell with him and Claudine. 
Frank purposed, also, taking up his abode with 
them ; and the family affairs in Jamaica were all 
settled by a trusty firfend. 

Madame Durell, by her father’s will, received 
a handsome income during her life, but Julie 
was heiress to his splendid fortune, with the tri- 
fling reserve of a small legacy to each of her 
three cousins. “It is best for young men to 
work for their living,” so read the old man’s 
will; “and as my grandchild, Claudine Suthes 
land, is provided for, I leave all I possess to my 
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long lost daughter, Adela, and her heirs, which 
she will receive with my blessing.” 

In the confusion and joy of making all these 
new family arrangements, Edward Franklin had 
been forgotten ; at least by all but Julie, and to 
her his silence and absence were exceedingly 
painful. She longed to tell him all her joy, to 
set his heart at rest about the humble home he 
had so grieved about, to let him know he must 
no longer spend his bright days in a dingy office 
—in fact, to have him share her happiness. 

What then was her distress when days passed 
on and still he came not; one, two weeks, and 
no word from him who occupied her every 
thought. She was in despair. Was he away? 
Hcd he forgotten her? Was he ill? At that 
thought she summoned courage to acquaint Al- 
bert with her uneasiness, and he, vexed with 
himself for neglecting his friend, hastened to 
learn the cause of his strange absence. 

He found him in his office, hard at work with 

his pen, surrounded with books and papers, 
and looking pale and careworn. The usual 
friendly greeting passed, and then Albert deli- 
cately introduced the subject uppermost in his 
mind, while Edward listened, with his face 
averted, so that his companion could not judge 
of his emotions. At last, turning suddenly, he 
said : 
“It is useless to speak of this, Albert. I have 
struggled hard to overcome my feelings ; but, 
thank Heaven, the worst is past, and I can now 
look my fate calmly in the face. Your cousin 
and I have met for the last time.” 

“ This will need some explanation, Edward,” 
was Sutherland’s half angry answer ; for at that 
moment he thought of Julie’s tearful eyes and 
quivering lips, as she told him her fears for the 
other’s safety. “My cousin’s happiness must 
not be sacrificed to an idle whim. If you have 
any good reason for your conduct, I must know 
it.” 

“ Albert, you should know me too well to 
suppose that I would trifle with any woman’s 
happiness—least of all, one like Miss Durell. 
But it would be unmanly in me to compel the 
fulfilment of a promise, made when our relative 
positions were very different ; when she felt live- 
ly emotions of gratitude towards me, and when 
I even then blushed at my inability to place her 
in her proper sphere. The case is very different 
now. Beautiful and rich, she can choose a hus- 
band among the honored of our land, can grace 
the circle nature evidently designed her for ; and 
shall I place a barrier in her path—a hindrance 
to her happiness? Never! Heaven knows I 
ove her too well.” And overcome with his emo- 


tions, he buried his face in his hands, and turned 
away. 
In an instant his friend was by his side. 

“ You -will forgive my suspicion, Ned? I 
ought not to have judged you. But for Julie’s 
sake, let her hear your determination from your 
own lips. See her once again; explain your 
reasons, and convince her, if you can, that you 
are right.” 

He had promised to come, Albert told her, 
and in feverish expectation, she passed the hours 
until his arrival; but now the time-piece on the 
parlor mantel showed the time approaching, and 
her anxiety increased as each footstep sounded 
on her ear, Very beautiful she looked, her dark 
eyes flashing with suppressed emotion, her fair 
cheek flushed with crimson, and her beautiful 
lips quivering with her momentary disappoin> 
ment. Very lovely in the rich and elegant dress 
that displayed her graceful figure to perfection, 
and surrounded with the costly decorations that 
adorned the room. Her new life had given fresh 
charms to her beauty,.and she revelled in the 
enjoyment of those appliances of wealth, of 
which her childhood had been deprived, bus 
which, nevertheless, were her proper surround 
ings. Bat hark! he has come! 

Springing from her seat, she. met Edward 
with outstretched arms and a passionate excla 
mation of joy ; while he, forgetful of the resolves 
of cooler moments, clasped her closely to his 
breast, and pressed warm kisses on her lip, cheek 
and brow. 

“Why, O why, did you not come to share all 
my happiness ?” she murmured, as, after leading 
her to a sofa, he seated himself beside her, and 
drew her fondly to him. “ Why leave me all 
these long days to weary myself with watching 
for your appearance, and to weep over my dis 
appointments?” And the tears rose to her eyes 
at the thought of all she had suffered. “And 
now you have come, you do not look happy, 
and you are thin and pale. Tell me, Edwand, 
what has distressed you ?” 

“ You have judged rightly, dearest ; that I am 
sorrowfal, and selfish, as it may seem, it is your 
good fortune that has made me so. We can md 
longer be to each other as we have been; mo 
longer meet as we have done; and I must m 
longer hold you to an engagement that prevents 
your fulfilling the bright destiny there is in stom 
for you. You are very young, Julie; scarcely 
more than a child, both in years and knowledge 
of the world; and were I. to take advantage of 
your inexperience and gratitude, and make you 
my wife, the day would come when you would 
despise me for my presumption. I do not doybt 
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that you love me now; but when sometime 
hence you are surrounded by men whose devo- 
tion is flattering to those they love; when you 
know and estimate rightly the advantages you 
possess, you will smile at your girlish passion 
for the poor lawyer, and in time entirely forget 
him.” 

“Never!” and the beautiful form before him, 
drawn to its fullest height, and quivering with 
emotion, looked anything but “childlike.” The 
rosy color fled from her lip and cheek, and a 
look of terror was in her eyes, as if fearful of 
some calamity her utmost efforts could not avert. 
“Never! never shall you leave me and sacrifice 
our happiness to your ridiculous notions of hon- 
or, your wicked ideas of woman’s vanity. No! 
sooner would I fling away the glittering trash 
that has betrayed your love, than consent to 
break the solemn pledge that bound my soul to 

“Julie, pray be calm,” exclaimed her compan- 
ion ; for she looked and spoke like one bereft of 
ense,. . 

“Not till you promise to speak no more of 
parting; to be kind and good as you were in 
those happy days when you loved me, when all 
was joy and peace, and no worldly thoughts 
came to disturb us. And this then is to be the 
end of all my bright hopes, my anxious thoughts 
and trembling fears ; and you cast my love away 
as a thing of little value, a childish feeling, that 
will pass with the object from my mind! O, 
Edward! why did you save me from my misery 
to plunge me into worse ?” and strength and pas- 
sion gave way, and she sank weeping on the 
sofa. 


“Julie dearest, look at me—speak to me; be 
angry if you will, but do not weep. You little 
know the agony it cost me to speak such sorrow, 
ful words; but I recall them now, and nothing 
but your own will shall ever part us.” 

The tear stained face was buried in his bosom, 
the quivering form held in a close embrace, and 
in the rapture of that sweet reconciliation, both 
were repaid for the past agony. 


“Albert tells me that Julie is to be married 
next month,” said Frank Rae, as he sat beside 
Clandine’s work-table one fine morning, and 
watched the operations of her embroidery needle. 

“ Yes, she told me the news several days ago.” 
And Miss Satherland’s voice was ¢alm, but the 
color deepened on her cheek, and the hand quiv- 
ered that drew out a tangled thread. 

“Edward Franklin appears to be a fine young 
man,” he continued, while he watched with in- 
terest her increasing confusion ; “ and if all Al- 


bert says in his praises is true, he well deserves 
Julie’s love.” 

“T believe Albert does not exaggerate his 
merit. He loved Julie when she was poor and 
friendless ; and when she became rich, most no- 
bly offered to free her from her engagement, 
fearing that her gratitude for his past kindness 
might influence her choice. Iam glad she re- 
fased—such love ought to be rewarded.” 

“Ought all true love to be rewarded, cousin 
Claudine ?” 

“ Yes, when it is true.” 

“Then I claim some return for all I have be- 
stowed on my cousin Claudine.” And Frank 
drew his chair a little closer to the work-table, 
and laid his hand on the little fingers so ner- 
yously attempting to perform their daty. “You 
cannot have been blind, dear one, to the fact that 
your society has become each day more precious 
to me; that while with you I lose that sadness 
early grief had made habitual ; in fact, that with 
you rests my future happiness or misery. I 
have fancied that your efforts to dissipate my 
sadness were sometimes made to repay my par 
tiality ; but if they proceeded solely from your 
natural kindness, without reference to my affec- 
tion, hesitate not to say so; I deserve the pun- 
ishment for my vanity.” 

There was little need of words; for in that 
blushing, downcast countenance, and heaving 
bosom, he read a favorable answer to his wishes. 

“My own, my own!” he whispered, as he 
folded her in his arms. “Your precious love 
will banish all sad remembrances. Heaven grant 
that I may never cause a sorrowful pang to your 
gay, young heart.” 


It was the wedding day; a bright, sunny af- 
ternoon as ever cheered a young bride’s heart. 
In a few hours the solemn words were to be 
spoken that would link their fates forever with 
those beloved ones on whom they had bestowed 
their wealth of young affection; and the two 
fair girls sat together in their room and inter- 
changed fond thoughts, and bright hopes of 
fature happiness. 

Very different they appeared, as they sat side 
by side in that beautiful chamber, where so 
many of Claudine’s happy girl days had been 
passed—very different, but O, how beautifal! 
Jalie, with her calm, still look of perfect con- 
tent, and the love-light burning in the depths of 
her large dark eyes, looked like an eastern prin- 
cess as she reclined on the velvet cushions of her 
lounge, and arranged sweet buds and glossy 
leaves to adorn her cousin’s bright curls. And 
Claudine, with her blue eyes sinking beneath 
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Julie’s earnest gaze, and the bright crimson 
mounting to her forehead, held in her hand 4 
tiny note, the bearer of sweet love words from 
her fond young betrothed. In all parts) of the 
chamber are seen preparations for the bridal, 
from the heavy travelling trunks that stand open 
and half packed, to the rich white dresses, the 
delicate gloves, and tiny slippers. * * 
“The wedding is over, the guests are all 
gone,” and the newly married couples are about 
bidding adieu to home and friends, to wander for 
a few months ’neath the “ sunny skies of Italy.” 
There are mingled smiles and tears, and fond 
charges, and loving promises, ere. they depart, 
and Albert assures them he will ‘‘take the best 
’ possible care of Aunt Adela,” and shakes hands 
with the two bridegrooms, and kisses the two 
brides, and they drive off, while he hurries back 


to. console the weeping mother, parted for the 
first time from her darling child, to cheer her 
with, hopes of the. happy future in store for her, 
when a few short months shall have passed, and 
her child shall have returned to her side. 


HANDEL AND HANGING. 


A wretched man—a private soldier—having 
to.be hanged the other day in the Crimea for an 
uncommonly atrocious and cowardly murder, a 
band, as we are informed, preceded the prisoner 
to the place of execution, playing “the 
March!’ No doubt this was the Dead March wn 
Saul, that sublime composition of Handel’s ; so 

so solemn, so fanereal, yet so triumphal. 
is is just the glorious measure whereunto you 
would a hero in honor to his grave; but is 
it precisely the tune to which you would lead a 
criminal to the gallows? Those who selected it 
for that purpose would probably, with a similar 
taste in music appreciation of 
@ rogue out regiment to “ S - 
quering Hero Comes !”’—Punch. 


CHILDREN’S TEACHING, 


In passing up the street the other day, we met 
two little girls of some seven or eigh : 


ere, Mary, you may have the half, as 
smallest.” Dear, artless child! what 


' THE MELODY OF SPRING. 


> 
BY WARD. 


Am.—“ ‘The Bonny Boat.’ 
In lordly halls of splendid pride, 
Let favored minstrels sing; 
Give me, in full and flowing tide, 
The melody of Spring. f 
The morning songs of playful birds, 
That roam on buoyant wing, 
Bring music sweeter far than words— 
Blithe melody of Spring! 


The sick at heart, who feel the pain 
Of disappointments sting, 

Revives with joy, to hear again 
The melody of Spring. 

O’er all the hills and vales around, 
The woodland echoes ring; 

We hear in every dulcet sound, 
The melody of Spring. 


It brings to mind the sunny hours 
Of life’s young blossoming; 


While nature wakes, with charming powers, 
The melody of Spring! 


OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


For three or four weeks, my maid Felice and. 
myself have been watching the movements of 
the family who have recently taken the handsome 
brick house opposite. We saw the arrival, the. 
moving of the furniture, and all the appointments 
and appendages. They were unexceptionable, 
When I say that. the house is in Roulstone 
Street, a quarter of the city which is indisputably 
genteel, being the very centre of wealth, fashion 
and refinement, the reader will be. satisfied that 
there is nothing further to say. 

For myself, I have only to say that I am a 
single lady of a handsome property, and of con- 
siderable personal attractions, although of an age 
which I do not choose to have stated ‘in the cen 
sus reports. As Iam not writing a history of 
myself, I feel justified in holding back.some par 
ticulars which my neighbors sometimes inquize- 
into rather too curionsly. Felice is often asked 
what rouge, haimdyes, and other toilet appendages. . 
I most patronize ; and it is buta few,days-since. 
Mrs. Flimsy, my next door neighbor, above, in 
quired if I wore a wig. Thanks, to Bogle’s ex- 
quisite skill, she will never find out,, Impertinent. 
curiosity ! ; ‘ 
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They cheer the ploughman in his toil, 
Ay, happier than a king; 
He blesses, while he turns the soil, 
The melody of Spring. 
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looked as beautiful as 
seem: ° i at one of 
candy omp of a purchess of 
‘ candy—a large, nice-looking stick—and breaking 
. it, ea her companion half, saying as she did i 
a lesson of usefulness was contained in thy sim- 
ple words! God bless you, and enable you 
spirit! “ Here, Mary, you,ma ve the t 
half, as you are the smallest.” What teachers 
children sometimes are !—Fall River Monitor. 
We are interested in others in proportion 
os 
in consequence from them. 


OUR, OPPOSITE: NBIGHBOBS, 5k 


Well, as I said, our curiosity has been very. 
much excited ,by the strange demonstrations at 
the opposite house. . I am dying to get acquaint- 
ed with them; but I am mortified to see that. 
they close the blinds, or drop the curtains, when- 
ever Felice and I take our accustomed seat sat the 
front parlor windows, which, being a little higher 
than theirs, would give us a delightful opportu- 
nity of reconnoitering. 

For some time, we could not ascertain the. 
name; but at length, a beautiful silver plate was 
placed on the door, and Felice, pretending to be 


frightened at a dog, as she was passing the house, 
ran up the steps, and found it was St. Leon. 
The handsome gentleman who goes away every 
morning is of course Mr. St. Leon. He is very 
graceful and dignified. Mrs, St. Leon, too, is 
very beautiful ; and there isa young lady there 
with long curls, whom we take to be her sister ; 


and there is a very lovely child, who comes tod- 
dling to the door every time the father goes out, 
and kisses her little fat hand to him as he goes 
down the steps. As we cannot ascertain the 
younger lady’s name, Felice and I have conclud- 
ed to call her Fannie for the present. There has 


been a very young gentleman walking up and 
down Roulstone Street, every day since the re- 
moval. He comes up on our side, and down on 
the St. Leon side, looking melancholy and infer- 
esting. We fancy him to be a lover of Fannie’s. 
This impression is strengthened by seeing her 
dart suddenly to the window one day after 


‘he had passed, and strain her eyes in. the direc- 
tion in which he vanished. 

Within a short time, we have seen a carriage 
driven to the door, almost immediately on the 
departure of Mr. St. Leon, and an aged gentle- 
man, closely wrapped up, has been assisted up 
the long steps. The driver then goes off, but 
punctually comes back before Mr. St. Leon’s 
hour for returning. Mrs. St. Leon always comes 
to the door, and her face bears marks of excess- 
ive weeping. Felice with her usyal aptitude, has 
given this old gentleman the name of Summer ; 
and to the pale youth, who walks so languishing- 
ly, she has given the name of Spring. 

For a long time we were unable to 
Mr. Summer with the family; but finally con- 
cluded that he must be Mrs. St. Leon’s father, 
and that the match not suiting him, he only 
comes at such times as he knows her husband is 
absent. I wonder if we have really hit upon the, 
right interpretation. Without the assistance of 
Felice, I should never have found out the whole 
of this little romance; but Felice is a very jewel 
of servants ; and I reward every one of her dis-, 


coveries with some present which excites her, 


gratitude.so much, that she generally taxes her 
ingenuity in a very remarkable manner for the 
rest. of the week. 

Monday Feb. 22.—Mr. St. Leon has just gone 
from dinner, Mrs. St. Leon is looking anxious 
ly from the window. Fannie and the child ac- 
companied,Mr. St. Leon to the door, where, 
Felice thinks, he pressed her hand rather warmly 
for a wife’s sister to permit. Certainly he is fond 
of her. I wonder that Mrs. St. Leon allows 
Fannie to go to the door so often with him. A 
carriage stops. Hor father has arrived, but 
looks very sad and feeble, I shonld not wonder, 
if, after all, his poor daughter. has made,a bad 
choice of her husband. He is probably a sad. 
rogue. Why does her father permit Fannie to 
stay with her ? 


him. Really, I think our opposite neighbors 
are no better than they should be. I shall, cer. 


tainly never call there; and yet it would be a. 


satisfaction to find out what kind of a family 
they are. Felice, was in the post-office to-day 
when the servant carried in a letter to go by 


write it, Poor Mra. St. Leon! I pity her, and 
yet she did so wrong to marry without her father’s 
consent! But she has had her retribution. 

Sunday.—I intended going to church to-day, 
but Iam so intensely occupied with my oppo- 
site neighbors, that I must stay at-home, Be 
sides I have acold, and if Rev. Mr. Spriggins 
calls here to-morrow, of course I shall give one 
of these reasons.. 


They are going to ride to church! . Here. 


comes Mr. St. Leon. He is waiting on Fannie 
into the carriage first. Mrs. St. Leon sits on 
the front seat and the seryant girl beside her! 
Felica, says that is probably. to keep her in 
her place; as family secrets might be told out 
of the house if they were not kind toher. Felice. 
shall get acquainted with that gicL 
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Twesday.—Yesterday I gaye Felice my brown - 
satin, To-day she made discovery. Mz 
| 
i: the door opposite, and was admitted by the ser \g 
vant, Felice iscertain that Mrs. St. Leon was 
. in the parlor when he went in ; and thatshe rose. “¢§ 
and threw her arms about his neck and kissed. i ; 
of 
| 
mail. She pretended to be looking at an adver- 7. 
tisement over the letter-box ; but in reality she of 
was reading the address. It was written in a is 
very fine hand and directed to St. Leon Kinniasd, .§ 
London. Who can that be? i 
Evening.—The curtains are up in the opposite. “g 
parlor. Fannie, sits there with. Mrs. St. Leon’s a 
) baby on her lap. Mr. St. Leon is just going up _ 
the steps. Good Heavens! He isin the parlor, r 
and positively kissing Fannie! I blush while I : 
| 
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Monday.—I am about tired of conjecturing 
what that family can mean by their strange and 
extraordinary conduct. Nothing but the most 
reckless disregard of the proprieties of life can 
account for it in the least. This morning a lady 
closely veiled entered the house, and we saw her 
go into the parlor, where she fell into Mr. St. 
Leon’s arms. His wife going in at thatmoment, 
she deceitfully turned to her in the same way, 
but evidently with less cordiality. What can one 
think of them ? 

Wednesday.—I find, by Felice, who has been 
over to call on the servant, that we have gone 
all wrong in our conjectures. The very pretty 
little romance which Felice and I have been 
three weeks weaving, has turned into a very or- 
dinary, every day affair. 

Felice thinks that the girl put on a great deal 
of mock dignity, when she told her how she had 
mistaken the character of the family. It seems 
that “ Fannie,” is after all, the true Mrs. St. 
Leon, and the child is hers, too! The lady 
whom we called Mrs. St. Leon is sister to the 
husband, not to the wife ; and the old gentleman 
is Mr. St. Leon’s father, instead of hers. “ Mr. 
Spring,” as Felice calls, isa brother to the ladies, 
and he is extremely dissipated. The hasband 
will not receive him at his house, but Mrs. St. 
Leon disobeys his express commands in this 
respect, and often sees her brother. In this she 
is advised and upheld by her husband’s father, 
who believes that he will finally be reformed by 
kindness. The old gentleman’s afternoon visits 
are with special reference to “Mr. Spring.” 
Finally the lady who entered the house on Mon- 
day, was Mr. St. Leon’s own sister. 

So ends our romance, and I am so angry at 
finding everything so natural, that I have refused 
to give Felice the mulberry cloak which she has 
been teasing me for so long. Heigh ho! I will 
never undertake to guess histories through the 
windows again. My “ occupation’s gone !’”’ 


> 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


A visitor once went into a school in Boston, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one seat who 
were brother and sister. In a moment of t- 


her 
“Stop, my dear,” said he, “‘ you 
brother than strike him.” 


stand a sister's kiss.—H. W. Wright. 


OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 


WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Mr. Everett’s beautiful and truthful description 
of the personal appearance of Washington, re- 
minds us of a remark made by an officer of the 
Revolution—the late John Marston, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had the fortune to be a spec- 
tator in the House of Lords, in the year 1783, 
when the Prince of Wales (the late George the 
Fourth) came of age. The hall was crowded 
with the most distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the kingdom—with great generals, ad- 
mirals and civilians—with all that England con- 
tained that day of eminence, dignity and rank, 
assembled to old the heir apparent of the 
British crown take his seat for the first time as 
one of the hereditary legislators of the realm. 
Mr. Marston scanned the brilliant assemblage 
with a critical eye, and was deeply impressed 
with the lofty bearing of many of the noble per- 
sonages who composed it; but, said he in de- 
scribing the scene to his friends, “ I looked around 
in vain for a Washington! There was not a man - 
in the House of Lords that day, who in personal 


appearance, dignity of manners, and majesty of 
pared with General 


deportment, could be com 
ashington.”—Evening Gazette. 
NICELY SOLD. 
A Liverpool r, under the head of “ Stran 
Stupidity,” | wa gosling of a 


was recently served in one of the banks of that 
city. He had entered the institution with the 
intention of depositing £400, one half of which 
sum was in gold, and the other half in notes. 
The latter he placed on the counter beside him, 
and commenced counting the gold, when a by- 
stander touched him on the shoulder and called 
his attention to the beautiful decorations of the 
ceiling, and their remarkable effect. The gen- 
tleman looked up, in obedience to this kindl 
suggestion, and having fully admired the artistic 
effect, looked down again. His feelings under- 
went a very disagreeable change when he dis- 
covered that his notes and his polite fiiend had 
both disappeared, nor had the admirer of orna- 
mental architecture or decoration heard a word 
of either at last dates. 


INSURANCE QUIRBLE. 

The agent of the Transatlantic Te’ 
Company has just returned from England with 
a flea in his ear. It seems the lost cable was in- 
sured in England; but when application was 
made for the payment of insurance, the com- 
pany declined on the ground that the cable was 
exactly where the wanted it—at the bot- 
tom of the ocean! 

These British insurers must have taken a hint 


t and ace like trees, which 


bear 
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less passion, the listle boy struck his sister. The | ¢om the story of the negro sailor cook, who ap- 
little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to the captain op nenine with an anx- 
return the blow. Her face showed that rage was a my and said: “Massa, be anything lost 
working within, and her clenched fist was aimed when you knows where ’tis?” “No, you fool,” 
ght her eye. | said the captain. “ Berry glad to hear it,” said 
had better kiss | Cuffy, “cos our new copper tea kettle just fall 
The look and | overboard. But ‘taint lost, massa, cos we know 
the word reached her heart. Her hand dropped. where ’tis.’—N. Y. Mirror 
She threw h:r arms around his neck and kissed 
him. He could have 
stood a e blow, but he could not with- =. 
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_ HOUSE-CLEANING SONG. 


BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 

House-cleaning Jubilee is come! 

Is n°t the weather glorious? 
_ Now turn the house up every room, 

Raise a muse 
Dust, and brush, and serub, and clean; 
Iet the neighbors know we mean 
All the household shal! be seen— 

Make a noise victorious! 


Just after Lent we do begin 
(Providence permitting) 
To dust, and scrub, and paint, and clean, 
Make things fit to live in. 
Dust, and brath, and scrub, and clean, 
Cellar to the garret beam ; 
(Hope the neighbors know we mean 
T’ hold a hubbub glorious!) 


From garret roof to cellar floor, 
Spiders shan’t be spinning, 

Nor cobwebs hang behind the door— 
Make a new beginning. 

Dust, and brush, and serub, and clean ; 

(All except the brain, we mean— 

There alone are cobwebs seen— 
Dusting that’s inglorious!) 


EMILY BALL’S COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Mrs. Bart and her eldest daughter sat to- 
gether in the deepening twilight of an April 
evening, at times conversing earnestly, then re- 
lapsing into silent and apparently painful 
thought; for a shade of gloom rested on the 
young girl’s countenance, and the mother often 
turned anxious glances from her thoughtful 
companion to her other darling, a bright little 
girl of nine years, who was seated on a low 
chair by her side. 

Theirs was the history of thousands in our 
broad land. Surrounded with comforts during 
the lifetime of the husband and father, at his 
death they found themselves destitute save for 
the house in which they lived and its furniture. 
During the year that had since elapsed, unceas- 
ing had been their efforts to obtain a livelihood. 
Mrs. Ball was fortunate in obtaining the plain 
sewing of three or, four families, and this, to- 
gether with the school which Emily determined 
to open, they calculated would amply suffice for 
* support of their little family of three. But 

y's plan proved a total failure, She was 

young and inexperienced to succeed in her 

undertaking in a city abounding with public and 

ptivate schools ; and after a patient trial of six 

months, finding it vain to hope for any consid- 
4 


erable accession to her pupils, who consisted 
only of a few little boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood, she closed her school, and engaged to 
make various ornamental articles for a fancy 
store. 

It was a toilsome and unremunerative occupa- 
tion, and Mrs. Ball soon perceived the effect of 
such close application on her delicate Emily. 
She had lost three children by consumption ; 
her husband had also fallen a victim to that 
dreaded scourge. No wonder her fears were 
ever on the alert for the two loved ones remain- 
ing to her’; and seeing her patient Emily grow- 
ing thinner and paler from unaccustomed con- 
finement, she resolved on some other course ere 
it should prove too late, On this evening, there- 
fore, as on several preceding ones, they were dis- 
cussing the subject. The most feasible plan 
Mrs. Ball at first thought would be to sell their 
pretty little dwelling and remove to a location 
where they could open a small store. But after 
mature consideration, they agreed that it was 
too hazardous to embark their all in a business 
of which neither had any knowledge. Besides, 
the part of the town in which they resided being 
yet new and but partially built up, they could 
not hope to obtain any considerable sum for their 
dwelling. Mrs. Ball had been warned of this by 
several friends, who suggested that it would be 
better to rent her house and find lodgings in the 
neighborhood for a time, till property should in- 
crease in value. 

“TI wonder what rent we could get for it?” 
said Emily, as her mother repeated the advice 
shehad received. 

“ Mr. Jones told me to-day that if I decide on 
renting it out, he will take it at ten dollars per 
month, which is more than any house of its size 
in the square rents for; but then this is so pret- 
tily finished.” 

“ And what did you tell him?” queried the 
daughter, anxiously. 

“ That I would be glad to have his family here 
if I conclude on letting it. We could easily hire 
two or three rooms in the neighborhood for half 
the rent he offers, or even less. And five or six 
dollars a month would be a snug little addition 
to our income; but there will be many incon- 
veniences.” And Mrs. Ball ceased abruptly, 
with a heavy sigh. There was silence for some _ 
moments. At length Emily said, : 

“| have been thinking, mother, that if you had 
no objection to go into the country, we could 
perhaps get a little cottage for a low rent, and it 
would be much more comfortable than living in 
rooms.” 

“ So it would, my dear, but there are objec- 
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tions to this plan also. In the first place, how 
would it be about my work? I could not give 
that up. Then Anna would have to leave school 
and—”’ 

“O, sister could teach me at home, mother,” 
interrupted little Anna, her eyes sparkling at the 
thought of the country. 

“Yes, darling,” replied her sister. “ And 
now that I have mentioned it, dear mother, let 
me assure you I have been pondering on this 
plan for several days, and arranging it very 
nicely in my mind.” 

« “Building castles, or rather cottages in the 
air;” and Mrs. Ball smiled somewhat sadly. 

“Nay, but on a very solid foundation,” re- 
plied Emily, with a return of her former gaiety. 
“If you approve of my plan, suppose you ask 
Farmer Blake, next time he comes, if there is 
any place in his neighborhood we could rent— 
you know he has spoken of a village not far 
from his farm. Then perhaps I could get a 
school that would bring in something; or I 
could make up things for the stores, which Anna 
or I could bring in in the stage, or perhaps he 
would allow Anna to come sometimes in his 
wagon.” 

“That would answer very well for my sew- 
ing,” said the mother; “‘but as for your work 
for the stores, I am determined you shall not un- 
dertake it again. If you could get a small 
school—but we will not make any calculations 
till we can speak to Mr. Blake.” 

Very impatiently did the little family await 
the arrival of the farmer, who served them 
with butter every Friday, and when he came, 
Emily hurriedly acquainted him with her project, 
and asked his opinion. Farmer Blake, whose 

good-humored face and manner beto- 
kened a kind and genial disposition, listened at- 
tentively to the young girl, whose changed ap- 
pearance, since her father’s death, had often ex- 
cited his compassion. 

“ Well, I don’t know how it would be,” he 
began; “but we must talk it over a little. 
George,” to the boy in his wagon, “you know 
the few other customers remaining to be served ; 
suppose you go to them and then drive round 
again, and I'll be ready to go.” 

George nodded, and with a word to the two 
large, well fed horses, was on his way, while the 
farmer followed Emily into the house. After 
exchanging a friendly greeting with Mrs. Ball, 
he tarned at once to Emily, and said : 

“ As toa school, I hardly think there would be 
_g chance of success. They have one in the vil- 
lage that is but poorly supported, and as for our 
immediate neighborhood, there are children 
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enough who never saw the inside of a school- 
house, but their fathers are too miserly or too 
careless to attend to that. I wish we could raise 
a school, for my little ones cannot go regularly 
to the village, but I am afraid it would be no use 
to try.” 

Emily’s countenance fell, and she could not 
trust her voice to speak. The farmer saw how 
deep was her disappointment, and racked his 
brain to devise some plan to further her desires, 

“I don’t know but you might get a few schol- 
ars,” he said, after musing silently some minutes, 
“if you would take produce or anything of that 
kind in lieu of cash.” 

“It would be just the same to us,” replied 
Mrs. Ball. 

“ Strange how unwilling some persons are to 
pay for anything,” continued the farmer. “ But 
let us make a calculation—have you a scrap of 
paper handy 

Emily handed him a sheet of paper, and taking 

out his pencil, he inquired “what will be your 
terms, Miss Emily?” with so comical an ex- 
pression that, despite her anxiety, she smiled as 
she answered, “‘ whatever were customary in the 
country.” 
“ Well, in the village school the charge is one 
dollar and a half a quarter for the little ones, 
two for the next class, and three for the largest. 
Will that suit you, Emily ?” 

She bowed assent. 

“ Then I have two for each class, that will be 
three and four and six—thirteen dollars—cash, 
of course, for I have no fancy for trading. Then 
my nearest neighbor, Lewis, his five children 
will be ten dollars, and he will pay cash, I am 
pretty sure, or he would supply you with wood 
for a partof it. There is Thompson, the next, 
if you'll take butter—and theirs is as good as 
ours—they will probably send their children; 
and there’s a Mrs. Lee, I do think she would 
send her niece, if you’d ‘take it out,’ as they 
say, in milk and cream, Yes, I’ll talk it over 
with some half dozen of them, and see if we 
can’t manage it. My wife would be delighted.” 

“ But a house—how are we to obtain that ?” 
asked Mrs. Ball. 

“O, for a house, I have one that will just suit 
you. I had it built for a girl my wife brought 
up, but her husband made up his mind to go 
farther off, so it has been vacant this year or 
more. ‘Tis a snug frame cottage with four 
rooms, and well fitted up with closets and suqy 
conveniences, for my wife took an interest in it. 

“ What will be the rent ?” inquired Mrs. Ball, 
after she and her daughter had expressed their 
pleasure at this prospect. 
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“O, for the matter of rent, ft isn’t worth 
any,” said the good-natured farmer, his ruddy 
cheeks assuming a deeper hae ; “but I suppose 
you would not like to have it without rent, so 
I will sny two dollars per month.” 

“Two dollars pet month?’ echoed Emily. 
“O, Mr. Blake, that is almost the same as no 
rent at all.” 

* You will think it quite enough when you see 
the place, for it is smali and rough compared to 
what you're used to. But still it is comfortable, 
and a coat of whitewash will make it look like 
new. Then there is astrip of ground surroand- 
ing it that you can garden in, Emily, and « lot in 
the rear that will grow enough vegetables nearly 
for the whole summer.” 

The retura of the wagon here interrupted the 
farmer, and he departed, prontising to learn 
more about the prospect for a school by the suc- 


news. 

“ Well, friends, it’s all settled, and you can 
move as soon as you like.” 

“QO, how can we ever thank you?’ began 
Mrs. Ball. 

“Thank me for what. I would like to know? 
I guess I’m the one obliged, in having a school 
opened that my young ones can go to. My wife 
is everjoyed; and most of the neighbors will 
send, as they wont have to pay cash. When can 
we expect you ?” 

“ We can settle our affairs here in a few days,” 
said Mrs. Ball. “One of our neighbors will 
take the house, and probably will buy most of 
the furniture that we will not take with as.” 


want ; and I can take you all out in the wagon, 
for the stage will not go within a mile of your 


Mrs. Ball thankfully embraced this proposal, 
and he took leave. Thankful as the little family 


F 
Beep: 


finding that 
party 
draught of the clear, cold water, which was pro- 
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arrival of the wagon, in whicl they were soon ££ 
comfortably seated and on their way to the _ 
country. They arrived at the farm-house before ; 
sunset, and having taken supper, the strangers’ 
went toinspect their new residence, accompanied , 
by nearly all the farmer’s family. It was pléas- t 
antly situated a little back from the road leading m ) 
to the village, and its stiowy walls and palings 
(for Mr. Blake had had the whole newly white- § 
washed) presented a pleasing contrast to the 4 
| 

ceeding Friday. The longed-for day came at a 
length, though little Anna was confident it never | nounced delicious. ‘a 
would, and the farmir’s pleasant face betokened | “ What a luxury that will be during the warm - 

season, mother t” said Emily, who was delighted | 
with everything. 4 “a 
They now entered the cottage, which they’ _ 
found as neat and comfortable as they had been’ 3 
led to anticipate. Here their household goods g 
were safely stowed, Mr. Blake having run over . 
on the arrival of the team to see that all went _ 
right. Tt was decided that the Balls should re- a 
main at the farm-house for some days, during of 
which they might arrange their little household, a. 
and with the help of Mr. Blake’s sister sow the . 
seeds and plant the flowers, which were easily _ 
procurable, in the garden. What pleasant 
task was this for Emily, with a cheerful compan- 7. 
ion as Miss Jones proved, and with Anna al- 4 . 
“Then suppose I send my big team early | most wild with childish glee, to assist in her’ 
next Friday to take out the things you will | work! — . ._ 
All was soon ready for the family to remove i. 
cottage.” looked so pretty and homelike, that even Mrs. _ 
they had been obliged to abandon. The school rt 
were for the prospect opening to them, little | was soon found to flourish beyond what they - 
Anna was the only heart that retained its buoy- | could have expected. ' -_ 
ancy during that busy week. Every article was | Emily was umfiremitting in her efforts to do - 
endeared to the widowed mother as associated | good among those with whom her lot seemed +t 
with the loved and lost; and the affectionate | now cast. At first, her task was by no means an _ 
Emily participated in her feelings. The furni--| easy one. Some of her pupils were froward . 
ture they deemed suitable for the cottage having | and refractory, some dull and indolent; and the eB 
been selected, the remaipder was disposed of ‘at | parents, with the exception of the Blakes and . 
fair prices among the neighbors. Lewises, seemed to expect her to perform miracles . 
Early on Friday the “ bigteamt” drove to the | in their regard. By degrees, however, she suc- . 
door, and after the allotted articles had been | ceeded in winning the respect and affection of _ 
carefully stowed into it, there was time left fora | her young charges; and then her duties were J i 
few parting calls on particular friends, ere the | comparatively light. Her piano was an éfficient a 


agent in her plans. The promise of a few tunes 
would keep up the flagging attention of the dull, 
and still the rude and boisterous. Flowers, too, 
the natural playthings of children, what sweet 
ministers to those young spirits did Emily make 
them! Rambling in the dim old woods in search 
of wild-flowers, how easy to lead the opening 
heart to the love and worship of Him whose 
sweet creations seem designed to reveal him to 
us in a gentle, familiar light, while the grand 
and sublime in nature teach us to bow down awe- 
stricken before his mighty power! Yet there 
were some who regarded all this as a mere waste 
of time, unwilling or unable to perceive that 
those young hearts and minds were gathering 
lore superior to that of books, to which they ap- 
plied with fresh vigor after their pleasant recre- 
ations. Others judged more wisely; and their 
encouragement enabled Emily to persevere in 
her course, until finally the change apparent in 
many of the children, and their rapid progress 
in learning, satisfied even the fault-finders. 

One day Joe Wiggins, a boy of thirteen, 
whose continual toil and jaded appearance often 
excited Emily’s pity, came with a load of wood 
from Farmer Lewis. It chanced that Emily 
was playing on the piano, as usual before dis- 
missing her school, and attracted by the un- 
wonted sounds, he stepped quietly to the open 
window of the little parlor. She observed and 
bade him enter. After playing a few airs, she 
dismissed the children, and perceiving that Joe 
was gazing intently on a crayon-drawing, asked 
if he was fond of such things. Without turn- 
ing his head, and apparently speaking to himself 
rather than replying to her, he muttered : 

“ Yes, I dream of such pictures, and I try to 
make them for myself; but it’s no use trying.” 

“Have you ever learned drawing *” 

Starting at the question as if now only aware 
of her presence, with a strange smile and a 
short “no ma’am,” he was hastening away ; 
but Emily insisted that he should rest while 
eating a piece of pie she brought tohim. Her 
gentle and friendly manner seemed to impress 
him, forafter a moment’s thought he offered a 
sort of excuse for his short answer, adding that 
he never learned anything except a little reading, 
writing and ciphering from a schoolmaster who 
once boarded with his parents. When Emily 
offered to instruct him in drawing, his face 
brightened, but in an instant was clouded again 
as he replied, sadly : 

“You are very kind, miss, and I should like 
te learn, but I have no time.” 

“Could you not spare an hour in the even- 
ing *” said Emily. 
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He shook his head slowly, and murmuring a 
word of thanks, sprang into the wood-cart and 
was soon lost to sight. Emily was still gazing 
after him, when Sarah Jones came over from the 
farm-house, and from her she obtained some par- 
ticulars about the boy who had excited her com- 
passionate interest. He was the oldest child of 
a man known for miles around as “ 
Wiggins.” A farmer well to do in the world, 
his whole aim seemed to be to render his own 
existence, and still more that of his family, as 
irksome and wretched as that of the veriest 
slave. From morn till eve, whether in his fields 
watchful that none of his'hands lost a moment, 
or in the market constantly on the lookout to 
obtain the highest price for his produce, he gave 
himself no-rest. His wife, with only the assist- 
ance her oldest daughter, a child of , eleven, 
could give, had the manifold duties of farm- 
house and dairy to attend to. Joe, between his 
work at home and the occasional services for 
which the neighbors would hire him, was con- 
stantly employed. Even the two youngest chil-. 
dren were made “useful” in feeding the chick- 
ens, bringing in wood, etc. Still, their father 
was afraid they would grow up lazy and good- 
for-nothing! When Emily had first opened her 
school, Mr. Blake had tried to prevail on his 
avaricious neighbor to send his children, but he 
scouted the idea. Im fact, his hatred to ‘“ book 


count up money, and that his children should 
have no more. Joe, as we have seen, succeeded 


Emily resolved to make an effort in behalf of 


lowed ; but was told by Sarah thatthe “green ” 
was for bleaching, and the rose-tree, which Joe— 
had brought from the woods, was suffered to re- 
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erin” amounted toa mania. He made it his 

| boast that all the knowledge he had was to 
in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge through 
schoolmaster, who, on leaving, farther grat- 
ified the studiously inclined boy by a present of 
a set of school-books, from which, however, he 
could gain but little, as it was only occasionally 
that he could steal a few minutes, even at night, 
to devote to them. 

It was not an encouraging prospect traly, but 

the boy. Accordingly, the next afternoon she 
went with Sarah Jones to cali on Mrs. Wiggins. 
Taking a cross path through the woods, they 
soon reached the farm. Emily had pictured it 
to herself as a forlorn, dangeon-like place ; but 
the house was in tolerable repair, and though 
there was no flower-garden (Mr. Wiggins was 
too great an utilitarian for that), a smooth grass- 
plat, in the centre of which stood a blooming. 
rose-bush, gave a pretty aspect to the place. 
| Emily was rather surprised that they were al- 


main at the solicitations of Agnes, the youngest 
child, to whom the father sometimes yielded. 

Mrs. Wiggins, a pale, worn woman, received 
her visitors hospitably, and invited them to stay 
for supper, which would soon be ready, adding 
as an inducement to Emily that if she mentioned 
it, perhaps “father’”’ would consent to send the 
two youngest children to school, which was her 
earnest desire. When Emily spoke of Joseph, 


proof of his pleasure, that her small 
ached for an hour after. Emily, however, 
willing to bear the pain, as the warmth of 


' Emily, despite.this plain hint, ventured to 
speak of Joe, but was with : 

“ Look’e here, don’t you talk of that ere boy, 
for it makes me mad, and I don’t want to say 
nothin’ to hurt you, ma’am, or miss, I s’pose 
would be more like the thing—”’ 

“O, call me Emily,” interrupted. our heroine, 
eager to ingratiate herself on account of the 
children. “TI dislike furmality among friends.” 

“Well, now, that’s what I like,” said the 
farmer, so evidently gratified that Sarah was 
fearfal her companien’s fingers would undergo 
another pressure ; but the distance between them 
fortunately prevented it. ‘But asi was sayin’, 
Emily—that’s a pretty name, too—about that 
boy of mine, see what larnin’ has done for him. 
_ Why, mother knows it herself, though she’s al- 
Ways takin’ his part, and wantin’ him to get 
more—I see him gettin’ it, though: You never 
see sich a changed critter since that plagy school- 
master put it in his head to want schoolin’. He’s 
gram and ugly as he can be, just ‘cause he wants 
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to go to school, or be mopin’ over books to lose 
his time. I’ll have no sich foolin’—but it does 
make me mad to see him so cross-grained, and I 
can’t beat it out of him, neither.” 

Here Sarah Jones, whose risible emotions had 
been several times excited, burst into a fit of — 
laughter. The farmer looked at her in amazement. 

“ I wonder if a bad temper was ever cured by 
beating !” she said to him; “and the idea of 
calling such names to poor Joe, the kindest, 
most obliging boy in the whole neighborhood !” 

“© yes, you all think him mighty fine, and 
that was what pooty nigh spoilt him first, and 
the plagy books finished it.” 

Emily hinted that a little indulgence might be 
beneficial to the lad, especially as knowledge was 
all he wanted ; and when the father replied that 
he had other things for him to do, she suggested 
that the evenings might be pleasantly and use- 
fully spent in his own way. 

“© yes, yes, I know all about that. Set 
moping over books half the night, and then 
lay abed till dinner-time. That wont do for me, 
certainly.” 

Emily was obliged to yield the point. Fora 


quickly informed her of what had happened. 
The little girl had been sick for some days, and 
that afternoon was left in her father’s charge, 


interim, however, the child had a violent spell of 
coughing, and anxious to give her some relief, 
the father seized a bottle of landanum, supposing 
it to be cough drops, and gave a half spoonful. 
Tast as she swallowed it, Joe entered, and per- 
ceiving the open bottle and the speon, cried out 
in alarm. His cries brought in his mother, who, 
on learning of the mistake, could only ery and 
caress the child who was already sinking into the 
fatal stupor. Emily’s arrival was providential. 
With quick presence of mind, she gave the sim- 


| 
| 
q 
the mother sighed and said she had a great deal 
of trouble about him; he was naturally one of _ 
the best hearted children, but his father crossed : 
him so mach that he was growing sulky and 
stubborn—at least to his father, for he was al- 
ways ready to do anything for her. 

While they were speaking, the farmer came in. i 
He was surprised to see Emily, whom he in- 
stantly recognized as the “schoolma’am”’ he : 
had once met at Mr. Blake’s, and whom he 

f rather liked, as, to use his own words, she was _ 
“a clever young woman, with none of your a 
stuck-up airs.” He therefore said he was glad wi 
to see her, and wrung her hand so heartily in ia 

was 
his ig 
welcome encouraged her to speak of the children | Wiggins” or his family. : 
daring the repast, at which none of them were One afternoon, having extended her ramble 4 
j present. But argument and persuasion were of | with her pupils further than usual, she was hur- _ 
no avail. He was “ set agin larnin’ ; poor coun- | rying alone through the woods, when loud cries Ss 
try folks had no use of it—it only put them | from Wiggins’s house arrested her attention. j 
above themselves, and made them good for | She stopped hesitatingly, but recognizing the . 
nothin’. None of his folks had schoolin’, and | voice of Mr. Wiggins, she discarded all scruples . 
he reckoned his young ‘uns were no better than | and hastened in. It was a painful scene on _ 
’em—so there was an end on’t.” which she entered. Little Agnes was lying upon a 
the bed with her mother hanging wildly over . 
j her, her father, pale and haggard, standing im ea 
speechless distress, Joe kneeling beside his ; 
mother weeping convulsively, and the two oth- Bi. 
ers standing apart pale and tearful. On per- 
ceiving Emily, Joe sprang up hopefully, and / 
with strict cautions not to give him anything, as 8 
ignorant of medicines. In the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ple remedies at hand, and ere she left the house 
she knew that danger was past. 

The father’s gratitude to the preserver of his 
favorite child was deep and lasting. Emily, by 
the mother’s desire, took advantage of it to 
- (press him again to give his children some little 
education, and unwilling to refuse her, he yield- 
ed. He became reconciled to Joe, too, and gave 
‘him permission to attend Emily’s school all the 
fall and winter, if he chose, for he could do with- 
out his help ! 

Joe and the two little girls, Becky and Agnes, 
‘were sent to school; and their progress was sat- 
isfactory to the delighted mother, and equally so, 
it was suspected, to the father, though when 
spoken to on the subject he always said they 
might be better employed. Jane, the eldest 
daughter, cared nothing for school. “She was 
her daddy’s own gal,” as he said. But when, 
to the increased astonishment of the neighbor- 
hood, Emily’s representation induced him to al- 
low his wife.to hire a girl for help in domestic 
matters, Mrs. Wiggins took care that Jane 
should enjoy equal advantages. 


succeeding summer, and at her smiling invita- 
doins’.” 


fet on it, ’tic’larly Joe’s, and he’s such a changed 
boy now, that I don’t want to plague him. I 
sey, what did you do with him? He’s jest like 


“ Here, Joe, maybe you'll tell me what Miss 
Emily wont. I do want to know what she’s 


Emily felt painfully embarrassed for the shy, 


sensitive boy, whose crimson cheek showed his 
boyish mortification at being thus spoken to in 
her presence; but she felt that her daily incul- 
cated lessons were not wholly unavailing, when 
at the last words tears rose to the lad’s eyes, and 
pressing his lips to his father’s rough, brown 
hand, he murmured : 

“ Dear father, I hope I shall never displease or 
grieve you again.” 

The father was taken by surprise. He had 
partly withdrawn his hand, but with a better im- 
pulse he passed his arm around his son and 
kissed the broad, thoughtful brow; then draw- 
ing his hand across his misty eyes, and clearing 
his throat, he tarned toexchange a friendly greet- 
ing with Mrs. Ball, who came to invite him into 
the house. 

“T should like to know what’s come over the 
boy, that’s a fact,” the farmer said to his wife 
that night, as he was telling of his call at the 
teacher’s. 

Mrs. Wiggins laughed—langhter, merry jests, 
and above all, time to enjoy them, were no stran- 
gers to the old farm-house now—as she replied : 

“ Some of our neighbors would like to know 
what has come over you, too.”” 

“ So they would, and it’s more’n I can tell, 
"leas it he some of that cunnin’ little gal’s doin’s. 
But I tell you what, mother, we wont do as well 
this year as we used to. Let’s see.” 

And the farmer began to make calculations of 
what he should probably lose, with a comic grav- 
ity, unlike the sordid, grumbling calculations of 
he had finished, she said : 

“ Yon have calculated our lesses—now begin 
and count up our gains.” 

“No, I cannot do that,” he replied slowly and 
with feeling. “It is easy to reckon our losses— 
a few dollars ’ll cover them; but our gains— 
who could begin to reckon them ?”’ 

Who, indeed? And who could estimate the 
influence for good exerted, in more than that 
family, by the young teacher? Who foresee all 
the fruits, for time and eternity, of the seed sown 
and nurtured in many a young heart within that 
little schoolroom 4 There were none to regret, 


but many to bless the day that first saw the little 
cottage become the abode of the “folks from 
town,” who, as the time glided tranquilly by, en- 
joyed in the faithful fulfiment of duty a peaceful 
serenity of mind and pure heart-happiness, — 
which many of the great and courted of high 
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“Hallo, what nonsense are you up to now ?” 
was Mr. Wiggins’s salutation to Emily, as he 
saw her in the garden one fine afternoon in the 
. choicest flowers to send to Mrs. Wiggins by Joe, 
swho was yet in the school-room practising his 
as he watched her slight, snowy fingers moving 
80 dexterously among the fragile blossoms. 
“ There’s lots of sich things over at our 
place now. Joe and Beck and Ag were busy ' 
all the spring through layin’ out a garden. 
Every youngster about the neighborhood is 
going stark mad about flowers and all sich—so, 
of course, mine must go the same way. So 
they got around me, and I see their heart was 
he was long ago, when he was a little gaffer, 
only better I do think. I never thought I'd have 
sich comfort with him, as since you've had him 
in hands.” 
Just then Joe came out of the schoolroom, 
and she would have changed the subject, but the 
done with you to make you sich a different boy ; 
you never get into the mumps now-a-days.” There are few people who are more often in 
MER | the wrong than those who cannot endure to be 50. 


THE SONG OF, THE MARINER, | 
BY MARY F. BARSER. 


©, ‘the ses, the sea hath « charm for me, 
As I list to its changeless roar, 

And I'd rather sail to the sound of the gale 
Than wander the green earth o’er, 
nd oft as I gase into other days, 
I pray that my lot may be 

{n the future cast as hath been my past, 
On the breast of the heaving sea. 


For 'tis joy to ride on the billowy tide, 
And watch the bounding spray, 

As the tinted clouds that the sky enshroud, 
Herald the rising day. : 

And with rapture I gaze on the sun’s first rays, 
Gilding the sparkling wave, 

‘As with azure and gold of beauty untold, 
Old ocean’s brow they lave. 


And at setting sun, when the day is done, 
To watch in the far-off west, 

‘The amber and blue form a glorious hue, 
Like halo that falls ovér the blest; 

And dream as I gaze, of those olden days, 
Of joy and lightsome mirth, ’ 

‘Ere far away T was lured to stray, 
From my childhood’s happy hearth. 


And often T hear when the tempest’s near, 
The voice of the angry waves, 

As with wailing scorn it points to the bourn, 

Where the sailor will Gnd grave; 

Yet I never fear when its voice I hear, 
For "tis sweeter far to me, 

To sink to rest on the ocean’s breast, 
Than be laid ‘neath the greenwood tree. 


T could calmly sleep in the mighty deep, 
Where the waters ny brow would lave, 

Where the clouds might weep,and the stars would keep 
Their vigils o'er my grave; 

Where a seaweed pall would o’er me fall, 
And droop on my bed of gold; 

Where mermaids fair would wreathe in my hair 
Gems of unearthly mould. 
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THE ENCHANTED CAMEL, 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


_Tosx who have travelled in oriental coun- 
tries are familiar with the fact that love for the 
marvellous is a characteristic of the people. It 
is interwoven with their thoughts, waking or 
sleeping ; and their traditional stories, like their 
modern imaginings, abound with extraordinary 
exhibitions of exuberant fancy. 

So recently as at the commencement of the 
year 1851, the writer passed through a desolate 
section of the desert of Arabia, between Egypt 
and Syria, with a friend who cheerfully shared 
with him the privations and vexations which be- 
long to all expeditions on camels. 


Usually, the caravan got under way about 
daylight in the morning, and came to a halt at 


four o'clock in the afternoon. From that hour, 


till dark, the, animals were fed, the sheik baked a 
doura cake, and we cooked or rather ate a kind 
of mea] that was christened a dinner. ; 

Through the day, the customary rate of speed 
could not have exceeded twenty-five miles, at the 


| farthest. By timing the gait of the camels, the 


halter of one being to the crupper of the 
other, we rarely accomplished three miles in an 
hour. It is a tedious mode of travelling, but it 


| is not probable that any other method will super- 


sede it, for crossing the great deserts of Africa, 


| in hundreds of years to come, There is not in- 


would ultimately destroy any known device of 
man that might be suggested. The camel, 
therefore, fitted by its peculiar anatomical struc- 
ture for the very localities where they are so 
very serviceable, can never be dispensed with 
while nomadic life continues. 

After ing our stomachs, and the sheik 
and his slave had lighted their pipes, we filled 
ours also, and gathering round the apology for a 
fire, made and replenished every few minutes 
with bits of sticks, dry grass, and such rubbish 
as could be picked up on the sand through the 
day, as a group we were really quite happy. 

While the volumes of white tobacco smoke 
ascended from the bowls, and in small clouds 
rolled away in the air, the camels, lying down 
and grinding their dry beans, seemed to partic- 
ipate in the enjoyment. A question arose re- 
specting the intelligence of those awkward 
beasts. Certainly they have a small brain, with 
a huge body. With that organ a few sizes 
larger, it is presumed it would be difficult to 
manage them. As it is, means are beautifully 
adapted to ends. They were designed to occupy 
precisely the place in which they are found. 
Without them, the Bedouin Arab could not ex- 
ist, as he now does. 

Bat it would take up too much time to discuss 
the beautiful law of nature, which has provided 
for the physical well being of every grade and 
kind of organized being, from man to a monad, 
and hence we shall proceed at once to our story. 

To a conversation in regard to the instincts 
of the camel, and its intelligence, and a query as 
to whether they profited by their experience, the 
shiek seemed to listen with profound attention. 
Of course he could not understand English, but 
we could speak enongh of the Arabic to give 
him the gist of the subject. 


land commerce enough to warrant railroads or 
canals in those arid regions ; and if either were 
' constructed, the drifting of impassable sand . 
| 
| 
| 


Story-telling is a distinct branch of business 
in the East, recognized as an elevated profession, 
because it implies a tenacious memory, a familiar 
acquaintince with the elements of humanity, 
the virtues and vices of society, and, lastly, they 
are supposed to cultivate a purity of language, 
‘by taking the place of authors in other coun- 
tries. Shomah Hassan—or, as he was called 
by his friends, Sheik Shamah Hassan—had been 
a great traveller, and knew the bearings of the 
prominent objects in the desert, from Suez to 
Sinia, or from Cairo to Hebron, better than any 
Arab engaged in carrying frangees and howadjis 
over the trackless sand. 

Sheik Shomah Hassan was not so old but that 
he ‘had a full complement of wives, who did 
pretty much as they chose when he was from 
home ; but they were ruled much as he managed 
his camels, on returning—that is, they were fed, 
and sometimes abused. 

On one’ of his returns, which was at an unex- 
pected moment for ‘his faithful household, the 
door ‘was closed, the water jar broken at the 
threshold, and an old camel left in the care of 
his youngest helpmeet to be recruited was gone, 
and the inmates of the domicil also. Hassan 
made no outcry among his neighbors, but ham- 
pered his camels, after unlading them, gave them 
& generous supply of food, and then set to work 
to enter the 

Hassan’s slave, Gobab, had related the affair 
thus far, when the sheik laid down his pipe, 
stroked his flowing, grisly beard, bowed towards 
Mecca, and said: ‘‘Frangees—all this is true, 
as rélated by the slave. But he may make mis- 
takes, or neglect to speak with reverence of the 
Prophet—blessed be the memory of the just, 
and I will therefore tell you myself of the won- 
ders that belong to the land of the believers.” 

He took a long breath, raised his turban so 
that the air might cool his head, shorn the day 
before, crossed his legs anew, and again paid his 
respects to the point of compass indicating the 
direction of the Holy City, and then commenced. 
Gobab, the slave, put himself in a position to 
brace his feet, in case he should be 

“With considerable effort, the lock 
way, and on entering, there stood the old camel 
staring me in the face. Reaching out my hand 
to take the halter, it was gone. I then put my 
hand to his neck and gave the sound, cluck, 
cluck, to make him lie down, that a noose might 
be slipped over his nose, but he never moved. 

“*Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘there is 
something in a bag that will bring you out of the 
house, if anything remains persuasive in barley.’ 
I opened a sack and placed a generous mess in a 
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skin and returned with the fodder—when lo, he 
had disappeared ! 

“The hour of prayer had arrived, so spread- 
ing a mat, and salaaming according to the di- 
rections of the book, I omitted nothing which 
our faith demands. On rising and opening my 
eyes, there stood the camel directly over me, but 
immovable. Crawling out from under his huge 
body, avoiding his legs, and rising to my feet— 
he was gone! Nota tread had been heard—no 
noise broke upon the stillness of the house save 
the working of the jaws of the hampered beasts. 

“TI now resolved to explore the interior of the 
house, and ascertain what this absenteeism of the 
whole family could mean. On popping my head 
into the door, there stood the camel again— 
stiff, apparently, as though he were made of 
stone. Looking again towards Mecca, the foun- 
tain of light, and repeating the tabib, which is 
confessing unlimited confidence in the protection 
of the Prophet, I boldly squeezed between his 
tall, bony limbs, and thus got beyond him. 

“ Entering the harem, there sat all my wives 
on the divan, dressed gorgeously—fast asleep, 
but bolt upright. Touching Allem Bulec, the 
youngest—fair as a lily, sweet, too, as a newly- 
plucked rose, who cost me three hundred pias- 
ters of a Jew dealer—the camel screamed, but 
Allem moved not. What was particularly 
frightful, no effort of mine could remove her 
from that position! There the old camel stood 
in his place, repeating the horrible noise, which 
I was quite sure would be heard at a great dis- 
tance, and attract somebody to the place. 

“Next I tried to raise my oldest wife, the 
mother of a son now in the army of the pasha ; 
but she was in precisely the same fixed position. 
At that juncture, it was first perceived that 
neither of the four were breathing. This dis- 
covery shocked me exceedingly. But arming 
myself with new courage by repeating the tabib 
again in a loud voice, they simultaneously 
opened their eyes ! 

“* Allah is great,’ said I, ‘and Mohammed 
is his prophet !’ The words were no sooner out 
of my mouth, than nothing remained in the 
room but the divan on which they had been sit- 
ting and my solitary self. 

“Night was fast approaching. A question 
came up in my mind what it was best to do. 
There were either four enchanted women in the — 
house, or none at all—besides a camel. On the 
whole, it was concluded there would be less dis- 
turbance with the working camels, outside, and 
therefore I enveloped myself in the bournouse, 
and snugly edged up by the side of one of them, 


for the sake of the warmth to be afforded. 
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“Tt was now dark, when everything was ar- 
ranged for repose. But before closing my eyes, 
I went through with the prescribed prayers under 
circumstances of peril. I had confidence in the 
security which a faithfal Moslem has in the pro- 
tecting arm ofthe Prophet. A Christian, under 
any manifestations of an evil spirit, has no such 
resource. With a conscience void of offence, 
and a resolution to live up to the tenets my 
fathers had professed, I soon fell into a sweet 
slumber, which must have lasted till near 


“Something was pulling at my toes, on 
awaking. I started up, when what should I see 
but the old camel, with panniers slung on either 
side, and my four wives stowed away in them, 
two in each. A small Nubian slave sat on the 
front of the saddle, holding the halter. They 
all beckoned to me to get in, but said nothing. 
‘Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘a man has a per- 
fect right to go with his own family. Had they 
been strange women, or the camel not my own 
property, I should have shaken my head in the 
negative. As it was, I clucked, when down fell 
the camel on his knees, but utterly refused to 
lower his haunches. 

“Tt was excessively awkward to mount while 
he was in that ugly position. As ‘for stepping 
into the panniers, that could not be done. Two 
was enough for any basket, were it ever so capa- 
cious, especially when they were women. To 
my amazement, the slave never offered to slide 
further back, beyond the hump, his appropriate 
place ; nor did he attempt to make reom for me 
by moving from where he ought not to have 
been.” 

Hassan emptied the ashes from his pipe, and 
recharged it with the real Syrian string-leaf. 
This was an indication of being comfortable. 
Our impatience would hardly allow so much 
rest, or rather break in the narrative. We were 
anxiously waiting for the remainder. He re- 
sumed : 


“ Waiting for the slave to make room, but per- 
ceiving he had no invention of doing so, I caught 
up a courbash and gave him a terrible blow over 
the head.  ‘ Moustibe !—slave,’ said I, ‘by the 
beard of Abu Talib, your body will be in two 
pieces if I strike again.’ 

“But the threat never moved a muscle of his 
face. My wives stared at me, but said nothing. 
Determined to be up to my word, I took a sword 
which was always worn when travelling—for my 

was boundless—and smote the black 
rascal. Instead of streams of blood or a 


scarred carcase, they had all disappeared— 
slave, camel, wives and housings! ‘This was a 
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dilemma. I was convinced that the evil spirit 

Kourbras—the same that once tempted the 

mother of the Prophet—had a hand in these 
phantasmagoric changes. 

“With this solution of the cause that was 
operating to try the strength of my faith, a new 
resolution animated me to resist his influences 
on myself. I therefore again turned towards 
the Caaba in adoration, and touched my head 
reverentially three times to the ground—repeat- 
ing at each the prayer against demons. Nothing 
can stand against that most efficient and sov- 
ereign antidote to withcraft and demonology, 
like that solemn ceremony. Often the Prophet 
himself rebuked the wicked attentions of black 
spirits, by resorting to the sameexcellent device, 
which might be recommended even to infidel 


“ A question arose in my mind thus: ‘ Where 
is the camel? where my four wives” Scarcely 
had the thought been matured, when the olf 
camel stood by my side. The baskets were 
gone, the women had disappeared, but the impu- 
dent slave was holding on to the tail of the an- 
imal by his teeth! A sight so novel moved my 
mirth. I laughed outright—ay, and long too. 
How ridiculous! holding on at the tip of the 
tail with one’s teeth! Suddenly the tail com- 
menced swinging to and fro, which brought a 
hard strain upon the Nubian’s jaws. Still he 
held his grip. 

“ After walking round the camel several 
times, to understand as far as possible whether 
it was a real beast, and the swinger what he ap- 
peared to be, a man, a voice was heard directly 
overhead calling me by name. Falling on my 
knees, facing Mecca as before, I said: ‘O, 
Prophet, I am an honest believer, always rising 
at the call of the Imaum for early prayer; and 
if I live, it is my desire to make the holy pil 
grimage to the tomb of the friend of the faithful. 
To be a hadghi, is an ambition that it is lawful 
to indulge.’ 

“The voice said, in a soft, persuasive tone : 
‘The camel cannot stoop to thee,O man of 
almsdeeds! Climb up to his neck and seize the 
saddle-pin.’” 

“obeyed the directions, and found myself 
going through the air at the rate of five hundred 
miles an hour. The Nubian slave quickened the 
camel, if he slackened speed, by grinding his 
teeth to the quick of the tail. My turban blew 
off, the bournouse was rent, and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty I could hold on to the saddile- 
pin. At last the camelcame to a halt before a 
splendid palace somewhere in the dominions of 


the Shah of Persia. The slave let go of the tail 


midnight. 
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and walked to the gate. Sentinels bowed at his 


Opened, and a procession was seen coming down 
the marble steps. First came the pasha of the 
place, followed by two hundred of his own sons 
dressed in scarlet. Their beards were stained 
with henna, their mails were secured in silver 
cases, the sign of gentlemen, and they smoked 
golden pipes. After them, came their mothers. 
They were beauties—each of whom would have 
sold at Asuan for two thousand piasters. Con- 
trary to the customs of the true believers, they 
swere without veils. At the demoralizing exhi- 
bition of the faces of women, thus exposed, I 
_. “By degrees we became accustomed to things 
which a sense of modesty would at first con- 
demn. This isa common eustom in Christian 
countries; but they are in darkness, nor can 
they be taught till the book of the law is placed 
before them 


“Following the females, were six hundred 
little boys. They were pipe bearers to the 
pasha.. All the while I sat on the camel. 
Dancing girls, in the witchery of their charms, 
were performing each side of the procession, and 
lastly, a troop of horsemen brought up the rear, 
mounted superbly, with golden hilted swords by 
their sides. Various interesting gyrations were 
performed, led off by the pasha. As they passed 
and re passed me, they bowed gracefully. The 
camel returned the civility, and then the music 
gave forth an increased volume of sweet sounds. 
Zastly, marching directly up to me, the pasha 


“*Thow art,’ said the great man, ‘the only 
husband in the country in which thon residest, of 
@lj the subjects of the pasha, who can rule a 
woman. Thy fame has been spread over the 
world ; and it is for the twofold purpose of hon- 
ering one who has found out the art of having 
peace at home, and compensating thee for the 
favor thou hast conferred on the faithful by the 
force of example, that Mouradak, prince of the 
enchanters, has transported thee hither,’ 

_ “Of course he was thanked in courteous lan- 
guage for the flattering encomiums on my suc- 
cessful system of domestic discipline. 

“* May it please your Highness, Great Pasha,’ 
said I, ‘I was not conscious of meriting civilities 


or compensation for maintaining peace in my 
own house, Since you are pleased to give me 
credit for it, in this public manner, I shall not 
conceal the art.’ 

“* And what is it” eagerly asked the pasha, 
the whole procession repeating it like an echo ; 
‘ what is 

“* First, they are provided with all the rice 
they can eat; hunger provokes discord and fam- 
ily jars. Secondly, they are under no restraint, 
but go where inclination moves them; conse- 
quently they would be ashamed to go to disrep- 
utable places. Thirdly, a full stomach makes a 
merry heart, and liberty never weeps for bond- 
age; therefore, there is more. laughing than cry- 
ing on my premises.’ 

At that, they all cried with loud voice, 
‘bring him the pearls.’ 

“ Forty slaves, bearing each a tray of pearls, 
came to me, fell on their knees, and so did the 
camel. My eyes were opened, and lo! there 


were the panniers, my wives and myself on the 
beast. They helped themselves to bracelets, 


rings and anklets of pearls. I filled my bosom 
and all the spare places in the panniers. 

“* Cluck, cluck,’ said the pasha. In an instant, 
Iwas standing at myown door! Pushing back 
the bolt, in I went, and there sat my four wives 
in amiles, delighted to see their lord. 

“* Explain this wonderful scene to me,’ said 
I; ‘explain.’ 

“* Why,’ said they all, ‘after you swallowed 
the hot. liquor from the Christian infidel’s bottle, 
your,senses departed. You laughed, sighed, 
pretended to be alarmed, and talked incessantly 
about a camel, a Nubian slave, and our inability 
to move. Nothing has happened to us or to the 
camel.’ 

“ | imsisted that enchantment had been used— 
that what Lhave related was reality; but was 
obliged to confess, on the testimony of four wit- 
nesses, no one had been enchanted but myself— 
and the enchanter was confined in a bottle till a 


enthusiastic admirer 
Boston 


of our orator, admitted 
that Washington was a and good man, but 
out.” Seriously, however, usiasm 

ated oration, is a proof 
of the power of orator, and of the good 


approach—presented their arms, as though he 
were a person of distinction. Music was heard 
within, and the sound of revelry pervaded the 
whole region. 
. “Soon after the disappearance of the fellow 
who had been riding through the sky at the ex- 
ftremity of a camel’s tail, the great folding-gates | 
Christian let it enter my own stomach, when he 
took,possession of my brain, as he does of yours, 
© Cheistinn infidel! Hereafter, let your example 
correspond with your precepts—nor tempt the 
faithful to deal with enchantments which are 
imprisoned in bottles!” 
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“LOVE’S FIRST KISS.” 


BY 
O, what is there in life more sweet 
Than love’s first kiss— 
The chaste, pure feeling of & soul 
O’erflowed with bliss. 


‘The language of the heart more plain 
Than tongue can speak— 

Which, coming from the beart, mere words 
Would make but weak. 


‘The emblem ofa tie that binds 
‘Two souls as one— 

The harbinger of joy that lasts 
Till life has gone. 
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BY FRANCES A. SHAW. - 

“ How pleasant and cozy it is here, this even- 
ing! No wife to weary me with her insipid 
prattle, or vex me with her perpetual teasing and 
whining ; no children to raise up Bedlam around 
me, and be the plague of my life. Old bachelors, 
indeed! Let the world deride our single estate 
as it will, it is allenvy. We are the salt of the 
earth. Talk of our lonely and disconsolate lot ! 
it’s wasting breath. Pity us! Folks had better 
bestow their compassion where it is needed. 
Who’s happier than 7?—I’d like to know.” 
And John Graham gazed with an air of supreme 
satisfaction around his quiet, elegant parlor. 

For a bachelor’s abode, it was indeed wonder- 
fally pleasant and cheerfal. A bright anthracite 
fire glowed in the grate, shedding its genial 
warmth through the apartment. Mr, Graham 
was constitutionally somewhat of adreamer. It 
was his favorite pastime to watch the weird, 
strange shapes which the glowing embers would 
assume, in their transition-state to smoke and 
ashes, where, alas! many of our fondest earthly 
reams are prone to end. 

Reader mine, are you a dreamer? Let me 
commend you to a bright, glowing fire. It has 

en the inspiration of my own most cherished 

. Did you never trace in the dissolving 
embers grand palaces, gray old abbeys and sep- 
ulchral cloisters, and did your fancy never peo- 
ple them with forms to please itself? Ever and 
anon, the scené will change. The stately pal- 
ace, the gray old castle, will fade into the simple 
thatched cottage; the noble lord, the high-born 
daime will evanish, and in their places we see the 
lowly led and lassie. But they are lovers, and 
love can transform the thatched roof into a pal- 
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ace; it can make the lowliest hut seem the very 
gate of heaven. Commend me, in summer, to 


mance is written; but in winter, close the shut- 

ters, draw the easy-chair before the open fire (I 

detest air-tights), and let me yield myself to a 
erie. 


prone to make forays into the 
imagination, and commune with beings not 
this stale matter-of-fact world, and to wander 
through scenes which have not their home in the 
sober mundane sphere. To such follies as these, 
I too must plead guilty. 

John Graham is a man of fortune and leisure. 
He can dream from morning till thight, if so it 
liketh him ; while J, poor damsel! must needs 
turn my heart inside out, and tell to the gossip- 
ing world fancies which I would fain keep in my 
own breast, glad to receive as an equivalent but 
a tithe of that gold of which my hero has never 
felt the need. 

Yes, John Graham sat in his velvet-cushioned 
easy-chair, before a glowing fire, lost in reverie. 
A volume rich in traditions of the olden time 
had fallen at his side, and he was dreaming of 
those days of chivalry when kingdoms were 
staked for ladies’ eyes, when mail-clad knights 
dared the battle’s fiercest fray to win their smile. 

But turreted castle and “ faire ladye” watch- 
ing from her lattice for her true knight’s return ; 
cloistered cell, where cowled monk and veiled 
vestal counted their beads and breathed their 

; chapel, in whose vaults lay the 


paternosters 
ashes of the noble dead, and from whose walls 


madonnas and saints looked down as if to guard 
their slumbers—all, all had vanished into thin 
air. Ah me, thatsuch is the stuff our dreams 
are made of ! 

But a heap of ashes remained in the grate, the 
shadows of evening were gathering around him, 
and Mr. Graham awoke. The ideal had become 
merged into the actual. The room was growing 
dark and cold, and its master, rising, rang for 
fuel and lights, which were speedily forthcoming. 
The richly cut astral was placed upon the centre- 
table, the fire was rekindled, and the room had 
assumed its most cheerful aspect, when Mr. 
Graham, gazing complacently around him, gave 
utterance to the exclamations with which we 
commenced this veritable history. 

It was @ snug, elegant home, that of our hero, 


, the fleecy, ever-changing clouds, on whose shad- 
owy scroll many a mystic poem and wild ro- - 
‘This little word “I” is becoming intrusive, 
and must be dropped; only let me remark, in 
passing, that in this respect, Mr. John Graham ' 
and my humble self are kindred spirits. Not 
po content with the actual around him, he is sadly 
| 
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situated in one of the most desirable localities 
‘of our nation’s metropolis. But one item was 
wanting to complete the perfection of his domes- 
‘tic arrangements. This he very well knew; yet 
he gave no such thought utterance—not he! He 
endeavored to persuade himself that he was at 
the very acme of human felicity, and that the 
introduction of a wife into his domicil would be 
the same drawback to his happiness, as was the 
skeleton in the houses of the ancient Egyptians. 
‘That ghastly shape of death was ever present, at 
the social hearth and festive board, reminding 
the pleasure-loving inmates of those gorgeous 
dwellings that they were mortal ; and the constant 
presence of a Mrs. by her liege lord 
and master’s side, would have reminded that 
gentleman that fe, also, was mortal, and, like 
weak and fallible men in general, had yielded up 
his bachelor liberty and happiness. 

You would Dave read, at a glance, wealth and 
refined taste in the surroundings of Mr. Graham. 
Costly pictures, in gorgeous frames, adorned the 
walls of the room into which we have introduced 
you, kind reader. ‘There were among them 
some of the choicest productions of the old mas- 
ters (Mr. Graham had travelled in Europe), and 
also a few chef-dceuvres of our own artists, for 
Mr. Graham was patriotic, and always encour- 
aged genius at home. In a recess, partially con- 
cealed by a rich crimson drapery, were shelves 
filled to repletion with books upon whose gilded 
bindings you might have read the names most 
venerated in the literature of our own time, as 
well as those of the great bards and sages of the 
past. These were not kept for idle show, for 
their owner was a gentleman of ripe scholarship 
and decided literary taste. Curtains of the rich- 
est lace and velvet draped the windows, conceal- 
ing the fearful storm that was raging without. 
We need not descant farther upon the evidences 
of ease and elegance spread with such a lavish 
hand around our bachelor ; suffice it to say, that 
in his mansion was all that luxury could sigh 
for, or unbounded wealth procure. 

He drew his arm-chair to a table littered with 
the late magazines and dailies, which he honored 
with but a cursory glance, few of their articles 
being suited to his fastidious taste. Near the fire 
was drawn up a small table, covered with a 
snowy cloth, upon which was placed a spotless 
tea-service of china and silver. A slow, cautious 
step approached ; the door opened, and an old 
lady entered, followed by a servant bearing the 
tentray. The lady seated herself at the head of 
the table, the gentleman at the foot. 

While the twain are taking tea, let us intro- 
duce you to Miss Hannah Graham, Mr. John’s 
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maiden aunt and housekeeper. A model house- 
keeper is this Aunt Hannah, and during the 
twenty years she has occupied that post in her 
nephew’s establishment, he has never had cause 
to complain of buttonless shirts, undarned stock- 
ings, untidy rooms,’cold tea, muddy coffee, or 
any of those thousand-and-one ills which bach- 
elor flesh is heir to, which, we regret to say, few 
husbands escape. 

In Aunt Hantiah’s eyes, “my nephew” was 
perfection itself, and she deemed a life devoted 
to his comfort and happiness, the highestglory to 
which a woman might aspire. Tea-time passed 
stiffly and unsocially, as usual. Aunt Hannah 
could talk only of household affairs and the 
weather, and these topics having been for the 
third time that day daly disenssed, a dreary 

ensued. Her nephew having at length 
arisen from the table, the spinster rang the bell, 
and the gervant came and removed the tea- 
things, as usual. Then having received a “no, 
I thank you” to the stereotyped inquiry, which 
in twenty years had not been once omitted—was 
anything requisite for her nephew's comfort? 
could she be of any further service to him *— 
Aunt Hannah bade her usual deferential “good 
night,” and retired to her chamber. 

Mr. Graham being left to his own reflections, 
relapsed again into a reverie. The train of his 
reflections ran somewhat in this wise : 

* Yes, thank Heaven, that I am a bachelor! 
May it give me grace to remain so to the end of 
the chapter. Many a plot has been laid against 
my single blessedness, many a matrimonial 
snare has been set for me, but fortunate man 
that I am, I have escaped them all! 

“*Tisn’t myself that managing mamas and 
pretty daughters are seeking so perseveringly. 
No, I haven’t the vanity to think that, though I 
don’t consider myself by any means ill looking ;” 
and our hero cast quite a satisfied glance into a 
fall-length mirror opposite, which certainly re- 
flected as handsome and noble a countenance, 
and as fine a figure as one would wish to see. 

“ Ah, it’s my money, the dear artless creatures 
are sighing for! With that alone, were I pos- 
sessed of no other recommendation, I could win 
the best of them, I dare say. 

‘ 

Gold is the woman's only dream” 
says Moore, and he merely sidan 
opinion : 


wins his Way, might 


That’s true as gospel, every word of it. Now 
while appealing to the poets for support of my 
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own long-established opinions, I am more forci- 
bly than ever reminded of the truth of the words 
of that old bard, who wrote years and years be- 
fore my grandfather was born: 


‘0 take, if would measure well the worth of woman’s 


mind, 
A scale made of the spider’s web, weights made of 
the wind.’ = 


As it was in the beginning with the sex, so it is 
now—ay, and ever shall be! How a sensible 
man can bind himself for life to one of these 
frivolous beings, is more than I can understand. 
“But I have known one true woman, Let 
me not defame my mother! There was another, 
too, whom I once deemed perfection. Had 
Florence Ingraham smiled upon my suit, I 
might have met the fate of Benedick after all. It 
was a lucky thing for me that she refused me. I 
will set that down as amere boyish infatuation, 
the only folly I was ever guilty of in that line. 
And yet boyish is hardly the word, for when we 
first met, I was a man turned twenty-five, and 
she a mere child of fifteen. Yet even then her 
heart was in another's keeping, and could not be 
mine. They say that she married wretchedly. 
I wonder where she is to-night! But what is 
that to me? Just nothing at all. Vive le single 
blessedness! It is lonely here, though! I wish- 
Aunt Hannah wasn’t quite so much of an au- 
tomaton. I wish Smith would drop in, just to 
relieve the monotony. That Smith’s a glorious 
fellow! heart free and happy like myself—” 
At this stage of our bachelor’s reverie, the 
door-bell rang, announcing a visitor who did not 
prove to be Smith. Who it was, we will tell 
you presently. 


“ An’ faith an’ is it the likes of ye that’s a 
pokin’ yerself here into me masther’s front door ? 
Get along into the kitchen, and it’s meself that’ll 
be afther seein’ what ye want. I'll not bother 
the genthleman wid ye. Here I’ve toted up two 
flights of stairs, jist to shut the door in yer face. 
Come round to the servant’s door, as ye ought 
to, and I’ll let ye in.” 

“ O please let me come in now, I am s0 cold; 
besides, I must see your master or mistress, to 
get the pay for this work, Please do let me in 
now ; I can’t wait.” 

This was the colloquy which disturbed the 
train of Mr. Graham’s thoughts, in which he 
recognized the coarse Irish brogue of his serving 
woman Margaret, and the soft pleading tones of 
achild. He was a generous, kind hearted man. 
The destitute never left his door unblessed, the 
suffering unrelieved. He stepped at once into 
the hall, and said: ‘Come into my parlor, 
litle girl, and warm yourself.” 
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The child needed no second bidding. She 
was a pale, fragile creature, apparently some ten 
years of age, and seemed almost benumbed 
with cold. John Graham took her tenderly in 
his arms, and placing her in the chair he had 
just vacated, he drew it up to the fire with its 
tiny burden. He then proceeded to remove the 
old hood and thin, faded shawl, which with a 
tattered calico frock had been her chief protec- 
tion against that pitiless storm. Her clothes 
were covered with sleet, the little feet protruded 
from the worn shoes, and the unmittened hands 
were nearly frozen. 

“ Poor little thing!” said the sympathizing 
bachelor, as taking the child upon his knee, he 
held the benumbed feet to the fire and chafed the 
little blue hands in his own warm, white palm. 
“Poor child!” he repeated; apd as Margaret 
stood at a respectful distance gazing upon the 
scene, and wondering at her fastidious master’s 
condescension, he said: ‘‘ Margaret, bring me 
some warm blankets to wrap around this child, 
and call Miss Graham, I fear she is very ill. 
Why, Margaret, if I had not overheard your 
conversation, you would have driven her from 
the door, and she might have perished.” 

“ An’ wouldn’t I haye my hands full, yer 
honor, to be afther takin’ in all the low trash 
like her, that’s comin’ here every day? I'd 
have risked her dying—these folks have as 
many lives as a cat; ‘taint quite so easy 
killin’ ’em.” 

A look of displeasure from her master checked 
Miss Margaret’s loquacity, and she left the room 
to execute his commands. 

Aunt Hannah soon made her appearance. 
She gave the child a reviving draught, which 
soon awoke her from the partial stupor into 
which she had fallen. She opened her eyes, and 
gazed intently into Mr. Graham’s face, and in 
those pale, wasted features, he read unmistak- 
able signs of starvation. 

“Have you had any supper to-night, my 
dear ?”’ he asked, in his kindest tones. 

“No, sir,” replied the little girl, her trans- 
parent cheek becoming crimson, and tears start- 
ing to her eyes. “Ihaven’t tasted a mouthful 
for two days. Mother hasn’t neither, and that is 
the reason why I came out on such a night as 
this, to get the money for that work.” 

“ What work, my child ?” 

“ Why, the shirts mother’s been making for 
you. To morrow is the Sabbath, and we knew 
we couldn’t get it then. © please do pay it to 
me now, and let me go home, Mother is so 
sick, She had to sit up in bed, and finish the 
work.” 
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“I nothing about the work. Aunt 
Hannah was getting it done for me, I suppose. 
What a dear, kind soul she is, never to trouble 
me about such matters,” soliloquized Mr. Gra- 
ham. “She has just stepped out to bring you 


some supper. J’ll ask her about it when she 


returns. 

“Please, sir, I oughtn’t to wait for any sup- 
per—wont you pay me the money now, and let 
me go? There were just six of them. Mother’s 
at home all alone in the dark and cold. Besides, 
she'll be frightened about me.” 

“ Pay you, poor child? Indeed I will; but 
T’m not going to trust you out alone, on such a 
dark night asthis. I’ll not send a servant with 
you, either—I’ll go myself. Now, while I am 
getting ready, just be eating some of the food 
that Miss Graham has brought you.” 

Mr. Graham was a long time making his 
preparations to go out—a much longer time than 
was necessary, for, as he occasionally glanced at 
the child, he could not fail to notice the eager- 
ness with which she partook of the food Miss 
Graham had set before her. 

He scrutinized her narrowly, and saw that she 
was an unusually lovely child. The delicacy of 
her form, and the refined expression of her fea- 
tures, told that she did not belong to the valgar 
herd which a great city usually recognizes as its 
wretchedly poor. Those long silken curls, the 
expression of those large hazel eyes, the contour 
of those finely-chiselled features, strangely re- 
minded him of a fair image which had for years 
been imprinted upon the tablet of his memory, 
and whose outlines time and change had not 
erased. 

“Tt is a mere fancy,” he sighed. “ Why is 
it, that always when I see a face strikingly beau- 
tiful, I compare it with hers, and never fail to 
trace some resemblance to those sweet features 
which will haunt my memory till Idie¢ Ah! 
crusty bachelor that I am, cynic though I may 
become, I must admit that Florence Ingraham 
was my destiny—my life’s one love. It was a 
strange infatuation! Alas, that there could be 
only one in the wide, wide world like her ! 

“ Now we are ready, little one,” hesaid, when 
having muffled the child in the hood and shawl 
which Aunt Hannah had brought, he took her 
hand in his, and they sallied forth. 

It was a bitter night, and Mr. Graham, strong, 
robust man as he was, shrank back, as upon 
opening the door a gust of wind drove the 
chilling sleet full in his face. Yet he was not 
one to be deterred from an earnest purpose, and 
sheltering the little girl beneath the ample folds 


“What is ‘your mame, my child?” inquired 
Mr, Graham, after they had proceeded a short 
distance. 

“Florence Selby,” she replied. 

‘Florence! Ah, that name still had power to 
send a thrill through John Graham’s heart. 

“ Florence Selby! and what was your moth- 
er’s name?” he asked, led on by an impulse he 
could not control. 

“ Florence Ingraham,” was the reply. 

“ Florence Ingraham ? The same, by heaven ! 
the very same,” ejaculated Mr. Graham, “ Ah, 
now I understand the strange interest I took in 
the child from the first. Florence, darling, let 
me carry you in my arms,” he said, tenderly. 
“You are too fragile to brave this blustering 
storm. There, lay your head upon my bosom; 
we will soon be at your mother’s; if you have 
told me the right street and number, it cannot 
be far distant.” 

“ I have, I am sure I have; sir, and you'll pay 
her the money, wont you? as soon as we get 
there, because I want to go out before the shops 
are closed, and get some bread and fuel for to- 
morrow.” 

** Bless your poor little heart! To be sure I'll 
pay you, and I’ll go and get you the food and 
fuel myself. I’m not going to trust such a little 
girl as you are out again on sucha night as this. 
Bless me! now I think of it, how much you 
look like-your-mother !” . 

“ Have you ever seen my mother? because 
she don’t let anybody that she used to know see 
her now, if she can help it. She always draws 
her veil over her face when she meets any of her 
old acquaintances. I suppose she feels ashamed, 
because she is so poor. Where did you ever see 
my mother 

“No matter now, little Florence, I'll tell you 
at some other time. But here we are right in 
her neighborhood. Where does she live? Do 
any of those lights come from her room ?” 

“Ono, sir. We haven’t any candles, nor fire 
either, to-night; but set me down, and let me 


- take your hand, and I can lead you to our room 


in the dark.” 

That was a wretched neighborhood to which 
little Florence Selby had brought the wealthy 
Mr, Graham, and before the most wretched of 
the squalid dwellings there she stopped. Thread- 
ing their way in the dark through many a narrow 
passage, and up many a crazy staircase, little 
Florence at length opened a door, and groping 
her way to her mother’s bedside, whispered : 

“ Mother, I have come! and such a nice, kind 
gentleman has come with me! Don’t you think, 


of his cloak, they walked on. 


he carried me almost all the way in his arms! 
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and he's going out himself to buy us bread and 
fuel and lights.” 

A faint moan was the only answer. Mr. Gra- 
ham advanced through the darkness to Mrs. 
Selby’s side and pronounced her name, but she 
made no reply, “ Your mother is ill, I fear,” he 
said to Florence. “TI will go for lights and as- 
sistance.” Finding his way into the next tene- 
ment, he procured a tallow candle. As it shed 
its flickering rays round the room, they revealed 
ascene of destitution such as Mr. Graham, al- 
though he had for years made visiting the poor a 
Christian duty, had never before witnessed. 
They fell upon the wasted form of the sufferer. 
It was Florence—his much-loved Florence ; 
though years of sorrow had passed over that 
face, since last they met, he knew her still. 

She lay there still and motionless as a statue. 
Her eyes were closed, their long dark lashes 
sweeping a cheek Mr. Graham had ever before 
seen glowing with the rosy hue of health, its 
faint hectic flush now the only visible token that 
life remained. He bent his ear down—her 
breath came short and quick; he in vain at- 
tempted to arouse her, and then he felt that, ex- 
hausted with that last despairing effort she had 
made for bread, she had sank back on her 
wretched couch to die. 

At length, she seemed partially roused from 
her lethargy, by the sobs of the little Florence ; 
she opened her eyes, but their wild light spoke of 
delirium, and they had no glance of recognition 
for her child. She essayed to speak, but the 
words were incoherent, and finally died away 
into a faint moan. John Graham lingered a lit- 
tle time, and then left the room. He despatched 
aman for a physician, another for fuel, and a 
bright fire was soon casting its ruddy glow 
around that cheerless apartment. 

“ Ah, you here, Mr. Graham *” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Holden, in great astonishment. “Such 
scenes as this don’t lie exactly in your way. I 
wish they did not so much in mine. To be 
called from our cozy firesides, on such a night as 
this, to visit these poor creatures, isn’t very 

” 


“ You are quite mistaken in the character of 
your patient, Doctor Holden,” replied Mr. Gra- 
ham, “and I must beg that you will give her 
every attention in your power; there is no time 
for delay.” 

The doctor advanced to the bedside. “ Why,” 
he said, “ there is a fever in this woman’s veins 
which must have Been brought on by hard work 
and slow starvation. If she had any constitution 
left, she might rally ; yet I fear it is too late to 


save her now.” 
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“YT cannot hear it, doctor. There must be 
hope for her; she must not die now. Restore her 
to health, and name your reward.” ‘ 

Doctor Holden gazed a moment at Mr. Gra- 
ham in surprise at this unwonted interest, and - 
then said: “ Certainly, sir, I shall do my besf 
and while there is life, there is hope, you know.” 

“Can’t she be removed from this place ?” 

“She must be, or she can never recover. You 
see how the storm beats in even now, through 
these broken windows and the chinks in these 
old walls. There is little hope for her whether 
she remains here or not.” 

But she shall not die here in this miserable 
place,” said Mr. Graham, in a choked voice. 

And that very night, she lay in a downy bed 
in the very best chamber of his mansion. Aunt 
Hannah took upon herself the office of nurse. 
Doctor Holden was unremitting in his attentions, 
and John Graham’s pale countenance and agi- 
tated manner told how deep was his interest in 
the unconsciou#sufferer. 

The crisis came, after many weary days and 
nights of suffering and of watching. Mrs. Selby 
had fallen into that deep sleep, from which she 
would waken to life and health, or which must. 
be to her the sleep of death. Unconscious of 
everything around her, pale and beautiful as 
some form of sculptured marble, and to outward 
seeming almost as lifeless, she lay upon her pil- 
low. Doctor Holden sat at a little table near 
the bedside, on which a night-lamp was burning. 
Before him lay a watch marking the slowly 
fleeting hours, which might finish the span of his 
patient’s earthly existence. Aunt Hannah sat by 
the sleeper’s side, and did not remove her eyes 
for a moment from those corpselike features. 

Mr. Graham had retired to an adjoining 
apartment, and little Florence lay sleeping in his 
arms. Thus they sat, through the whole of that 
long night, whose hours seemed interminable. 
Little Florence had fallen asleep, and just as a 
few faint streaks of light entering through the 
blind gave token of approaching dawn, Mr. 
Graham laid her upon a bed and stole softly to 
the sick-chamber. At that moment, the sufferer 
opened her eyes; their wild light was gone. 
Catching that glance of returning consciousness, 
“Thank God for his infinite mercy, which has 
spared her to us!” he said, and then approaching 
her side, he gently whispered her name. 

She cast a bewildered glance around the ele- 
gantly furnished chamber, and then raised her 
eyes to the face of her former lover. 

“Florence ! dear Florence, do you know me ?” 
he said. 

Pressing her hand to her brow, as if to recall 
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some vanished image, she whispered: “I have 
had such a long, long dream! I was so destitute, 
so wretched! It was a dream that seemed to 
carry me through so many sorrowing, weary 
years. I was a mother and the child of my love 
Wes starving, and I had no bread to give her. I 
dreamed I had married George Selby—that I 
had turned in coldness from your love to his! O 
yes, John Graham, I know you. God bless you!” 
she murmured faintly, and then exhausted by the 
effort, sank back into a. quiet slumber. * 

_ Gradually a knowledge of the exact state of 
affairs dawned upon Mrs. Selby’s mind, and 
with that knowledge came a deep sense of the 
debt of gratitude she owed to Mr. Graham. 

Some weeks had elapsed. Mrs. Selby had for 
the first time left her chamber. It was a mild 
day in spring, and she was sitting in the little 
back parlor by a window opening into the gar- 
den. The balmy air fanned her brow, and the 
soothing influences of nature spoke peace to her 
heart. A new life seemed to have entered every 
vein, and on her cheek she felt the glow of re- 
turning health. A soft step approached, and 
Mr, Graham stood at her side. 

“T cannot express to you the pleasure I feel, 
Mrs. Selby, in seeing you so nearly restored to 
health,” he said. 

“Nor can I express the gratitude I feel to 
you, for your kindness to me and my daughter. 
We owe our lives to you. Though we can never 
repay you, God will reward you for it.” 

“I deserve no reward, Mrs. Selby, and yet 
you have it in your power to repay me a thou- 
sand fold. Florence, dear Florence!—may I 
not call you so now, since death long years ago 
severed the tie which bound you to another ?— 
you are now, as you have ever been since our 
first meeting, dearer to me than my own life. 
Will you not remain here, and share my fortune 
and my home?” 

“Mr. Graham! You surely cannot be seri. 
ous? You would not elevate me from that depth 
of poverty and wretchedness in which you found 
me, to your own high station in the world. Do 
not mock me by such words, I have been think- 
ing, as I sat here, that we must not intrude 
longer upon your kindness. I have acquirements 
which might be turned to account. Had I friends 
to assist me in obtaining pupils, I could teach—” 

“Never, while I live! Ah, Florence, I have 
not. deserved this distrust. For your sake, I 
have led a lonely life, through all these years. 
At our first interview, I loved you. I was a 
young man then; you were ten years my junior, 
and—” 

“And J,” said Mrs. Selby, interrupting him, 


“a wayward, thoughtless child—an orphan with 
no friends to counsel me, I flung your manly 
devotion from me, for the affection of a wild, 
capricious boy. I married him, and how soon 
did I discover that blind infatuation, not love, 
had induced me to link my destiny with his. We 
were young and gay; we sought that happiness 
in society which we found not in each other. By 
our extravagance, my husband’s patrimony was 
soon gone, and the large fortune left me by my. 
father, which I had deemed inexhaustible, melted 
away like a snow-wreath. My husband sought 
to retrieve his losses at the gaming table; it was 
in vain. Then to drown his shame and sorrow, 
he had recourse to the intoxicating bowl. He 
became a drunkard, and ere our child could lisp 
his name, he was in his grave. Yet he died pen- 
itent, thank God! Since then, I have struggled 
on in this great and heartless city; my health at 
length gave way, and I sunk into that abyss of 
poverty in which you found me,” 

“T know it all. What I did not gather from 
your own lips during your delirium, I learned 
from your child. Let us speak no longer of the 
past, dear Florence! It is a theme too painful. 
I offer you a love that has stood the test of 
years, and been tried in the furnace of sorrow. 
Can you reciprocate it? Will you accept it?” 

“T_can reciprocate it most fally, and accept it 
. Heaven help me to be worthy 


of you!” 

A year from that evening on which our story 
opens, a happy trio were seated around the 
cheerful fire in Mr. John Graham’s parlor. Tea 
was over, and Miss Hannah Graham, as was her 
wont, had retired early. 

“ Florence, my love,” said Mr. Graham, draw- 
ing his wife yet nearer to his side, “one year 
ago, this night, I was sitting here alone wrapped 
up im my selfish bachelor reflections. I almost 
shudder to think what a cynic I was becoming. 
Why, I should soon have eclipsed even Diogenes 
in his tab! It was a kind providence that sent 
me to you that night—was it not, dearest? It is 
a happy change for me, that the past year has 
wrought! Say, does the new love atone to you 
for the loss of the old ?” 

Mrs. John Graham placed her hand in her 
husband’s, and as she leaned her head upon his 
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| shoulder, whispered in his ear : 
undigestetl, poison. 


THE SURPRISE. 
“IN CHILDHOOD’S DAYS? 


BY MIRANDA 6. OSBORNE. 


In childhood’s days—not long ago— 
We wandered by the stream, 

Whose beauteous marge in wanton flow 
Of floral rainbows gleamed— 

_ And zephyrs gaily glided past, 
And heaven hung bright on high, 

And childhood’s heart beat quick and feat, 
And Iife flew gaily by. 


In childhood’s days—not long ago— 
We often met and roved 

Beside the stream with footsteps slow, 
But never dreamed we loved : 

Those days of joy flew quickly past— 
A sigh—a tear—we parted : 

Death willed it was our first and last— 
I roam now broken-hearted. 


In childhood’s days—not long ago— 
It seemeth like a dream ; 

I hear the murmuring brooklet flow, 
I sit beside the stream : 

I press the marge her footsteps trod— 
The flowers her hand caressed— 

And whisper ‘‘ Loved one—gone to God! 
Thy childhood’s dream was bieet.’ 


BY CLARA A. HOWABD. 


“Axp you say you are sad, my poor Julie, 
and want to come for a few days to Linden 
Place! My dear cousin! did you not feel that 
you would be most cordially welcome, without 
even announcing, much less begging, a visit? 
Come, then, without delay ; but leave your sad- 
ness on the road. Linden Place is in full glory, 
and it will not abide shadows. You say your 
heart weeps, while your face wears a smile! 
Well, love, you must ‘lay your wet heart by the 
side of your sunshiny face, and the bog will be 
dried presently.’ In truth, I do not blame you, 
Julie, for being sad in a city, in the glorious time 
of summer, Why, you lose the better part of 
life, by being cooped up between bricks and mor- 
tar. Come out with me into the glorious old 
woods, and let dear nature speak to your heart 
and it will make it all too glad for weeping.” 

Such was the letver which Julie Bowen received 
from her lively cousin, Mrs. Linden. It was the 
first real smile that Julie’s face had shown for 
the last six weeks; and yet one could hardly 
have thought that, situated as she was, she could 
have been very unhappy. Kind and indulgent 
parents, affectionate brothers and sisters, a luxu- 
rious city home, and all appliances for comfort 
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69 
and elegance, would seem to have been fully 


Only one year had Julie been initiated inte 
fashionable society ; and although she had float- 
ed on the topmost wave, far away, in the dis- 
tant country town where her school-days had al- 


there is a language of the eyes 
guarded, and long before she was 

father’s princely home, to enter upon the 
where she was'to make a part of the pageant, 
she knew that she was dearly and truly loved. 


pichnnsetnhsselees sufficient to the happiness of most young ladies. | 
Po But we all know. how little the surroundings 
' of any person of true sensibility can influence : 
her happiness. 
beep passed, thane was ene whose was 
dearer to her than all this pomp and show, of : 
which she was so tired. One glance of his large, 
spiritual eye was better than all the false-hearted . 
compliments which thickened about the beautiful 
co-heiress of Mr. Bowen, whose wealth was al- 
most fabulous. 
But in the charmed circle of fashion, Fletcher 
Hervey would have been sadly out of place. 
His were the still and quict occupations of s 
scholar; and his home could never be made 
amongst the frivolities and affectations of city 
life. He loved Julie Bowen, not for her wealth, 
for he had not éven heard of it; but for hersym- 
pathy with his tastes, her fine appreciation of all 
talent, all genius, and all art that came within ; 

, the scope of her observation; for her longings 

after a purer and more spiritual existence ; and 
THE SURPRISE. no less for her tender, womanly heart. ; 
ananbaoconoanets Step by step, through the last half year of hi 
CSC Julie’s scholar-life, their love had progressed, and 
yet no word had been spoken by either. Fietch- : 
er Hervey was poor, and he felt bound to keep 
aloft from all engagements, until he could see 
his way clear before him. With the scanty sal- 
ary of a teacher of languages, how could he ex- a 
pect anything for the future, but the meanest | 
subsistence? But though lips may be mute, ee 

‘ A year went round, and Julie, dissatisfied with / 
herself and every one around her, and longing 
for some place of quiet seclusion, where the but- 

' terflies of fashion would never think of folding 
their painted wings, wrote to Mrs. Linden, to in- > 
vite herself to her pleasant home. It was a rare 
pleasure that she gave to Alice Linden, when 
she asked to go toher. She loved Julie better be 
than either of her cousins. There wasa great ¥ 
contrast between them, for Alice was a lively, 
impulsive and fanciful woman, while Julia was 
silent, almost to pensiveness, and with no slight ee) 

‘ tinge of romance lingering about the depths of ; 
her heart: No one could resist the hearty sym- 3 
pathy and unaffected cordiality of Mrs. Linden. 4 
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‘She met her visitor at the door, with welcome on 
her lip and in her eyes, and a voice of such ten- 
der sweetness, that Julie’s tears sprang to her eyes. 

An hour passed with Mr. Linden, showed her 
that he was worthy of his wife; and’ before 
the day had gone by, Julie felt herself perfectly 
‘at home. Her friends manifested that rare tact 
which leaves a visitor to her own pursuits, after 
providing liberally the means of enjoyment. 

The family passed most of the time out of 
doors, and this freedom charmed Julie’s taste, 
while it improved her health, and exhilarated her 
spirits. She joined eagerly in every plan which 
would keep her out of the house ; and her friends 
rallied her upon the taste she exhibited, so dif- 
ferent from other town-bred ladies. 

' Tam not a town-bred lady, Alice,” she an- 
swered, “nor’do I wish to be. My wishes all lie 
centered in a country life. I could rejoice to 
have a mere subsistence in the country, and 
work hard for that.” 

Alice laughed. 

“You would suit a cousin of William’s ad- 
mirably,” she said. “He is forever quoting 
these lines : 

*I never formed a hope of happiness, 
But in the country was the scene.’ 

“But do you think, my lady fair, that you 
could really make butter and cheese, milk the 
cows, and bake corn-cakes ?” 

- “No doubt of it whatever,” said Julie, smiling. 
“T could do a great deal—sacrifice a great deal 
for those I loved.” 

Alice looked her in the face for a few moments 


symptoms !” and she shook her head gravely as 
she uttered each sentence. 

“ Nay,” said Julie, following her, “I am not 
willing that you should think that—” 

“ That ! that what ?”’ 

“ What you were thinking of as you turned 


away. 

“ Really, Miss Bowen, I did not know you 
were a clairvoyant. I shall be afraid to think my 
own thoughts, now that I know that you are given 
over to the black art. But I will forgive you if 
you will ‘make « clean breast,’ to me, of all 
your thoughts. I know something is the matter 
with your little heart. Confess 1” 

And Julie, who had never spoken to mortal 
ears of her love for Fletcher Hervey, unveiled 
her whole heart to her cousin Alice. Not with- 
out many struggles indeed, but frankly and open- 
ly, without keeping back a single feeling in con- 
nection with it. Indeed, as she had come to her 
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for a gure, it would have been ungrateful not to 


describe her disorder to so kind and tender a 


physician. 

“I really had designed, cousin Julie,” said 
Alice, “that you should have bestowed your 
‘hand, heart and fortune,’ upon a pet friend of 
William’s. I will not tell you his name, because 
that would be hardly fair; but I will tell you this 
much. He is noble, talented, as highly born 
and highly bred as any of the Bo (I may 
say that, since I belong to the family!) and I 
doubt not, has as tender a heart as your Mr. 
Hervey. I am expecting him here on a visit, 
for he always comes on the first of September, 
to enjoy a week’s shooting with William ; and if 
you do not prefer him to your country school- 
teacher, I will give you over to a depraved taste.” 

“T defy him !” said Julie, catching some of her 
cousin’s playfal spirit. 

After this, there were a great many mysterious 
talks between Mrs. Linden and her husband, and 
had not Julie thought it perfectly impossible on 
her cousin’s part, she would almost have feared 
she was betraying her confidence. At any rate, 
she was confident that she was the subject of 
their conferences, for twice she had heard her 
name, just as she was opening the door of the 
room where they were talking, and moreover, 
their confusion showed that something was con- 
nected with her. 

Time passed rapidly, even with Julie. Her 
sick heart healed under the glorious influences of 
nature that were around her. She 
loved to go out into the grand old woods, and 
give herself up to a higher inspiration, than even 
Fletcher’s love could give her. Hers was no 
common, girlish passion, which could vent itself 
in words—she was no love-lorn maiden, cherish- 
ing an idle sentiment and dignifying it with the 
name of love! No, she was an upright, pure 
and good woman, who made even the largest 
meed of human love subservient to the worship 
of the divine. 

She believed fully that her life and Fletcher 
Hervey’s must and would remain apart. She 
believed truly that Mr. Bowen would sooner see 
her die, than wedded to a poor man; and her 
recent communing with nature, and with her own 
heart, and the confession that she had made to 
her cousin relieving her of her heavy secret, all 
combined with a full purpose that she had form- 
ed, of devoting her life to the duties of her situ- 
ation, and allowing nothing selfish to mingle 
therein. It is a very good resolve, Julie! Let 
us see if yon can keep it ! 

The other members of the Bowen family had 
retarned from their sea-side excursions, to the 
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without speaking. When she turned away, 
Julie heard her say, “'Tears—low spirits—wants 
to live in the country—make sacrifices—bad ig 
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pleasures of a city life. Broadway was thronged | 


with crowds of gay people who had come from 
summer tours, to mingle again in show and dis- 
sipation. Mamas, whose summer schemes had 
been rudely blasted. Young lovers, who had 
failed of securing the heart of the lady of their 
choice ; old men who had left town to lessen 
their expenses, and had found them wonderfully 
increased ; all met on the same plane of disap- 
pointment and vexation, again to form new plans 
of convenience, of love, or of retrenchment. 

Julie was sent for at home, but Mrs, Linden 
would not hear of it; and her husband who was 
going to New York on business, promised to 
make it all right with her father and mother. 
She was so quiet here that she could not endure 
the thought of plunging again into the excite- 
ment and bustle of the city, and she was thankful 
when Mr. Linden brought the required permis- 
sion. The first of September had come and 
gone; but no signs of Mrs. Lindon’s expected 
visitor. She read part of a letter to Julie, which 
he had written to her in answer to her earnest 
invitation. 

“You ask me to come to you, dear friend, and 
you hint strongly that there is an attraction there 
which, you say, will soften even my obdurate 
heart. How little you know of me, Alice! I 


could tell you a history of the devotion of that 
heart, which would put all your preconceived 
ideas of it to flight at once. But I forbear. 
Perhaps when I come to you, your womanly 


sympathy will bring me to confession. Mean- 
time, think anything of me rather than that Iam 
obdurate or insensible. Remember that there is 
such a thing as unreturned love! I will be with 
you soon ; but when, it will be impossible for me 
now to say.” 

“ This is vexatious enough,” said Mrs. Linden. 
“T know him so well, that I am perfectly aware 
why he refuses to appoint his visit. He knows 
with what a flourish of trumpets we always re- 
ceive him here, and he intends to take us by 

e,”” 

Julie unconsciously let her thoughts flow out 
to this stranger, whose visit was so important to 
her friends—for Mr, Linden was as anxious as 
his wife was—and she really began to feel some 
curiosity to see him. But he did not come, and 
gradually she returned to her old musings about 
Fletcher Hervey. Not 4 single word had she 
heard from him since she parted from him se 
long ago, when his look only, not his words, be- 
trayed the pain with which he saw her go. Not 
even his name had by any chance been mention- 
ed to her ; and sometimes she doubted if he still 
remembered her. 


A rose-leaf or two, a bunch of field violets, 
two or three lines of Italian—not immortalized 
by love or poetry—but a common school exer- 
cise, were all the visible signs she possessed of 
ever having known him. She had brought them 
instinctively, away from home, lest they should 
be discovered by her too curious sisters. She 
hardly knew whether she valued them or not. 
She only knew that she had a dread of destroy- 
ing them, as if it would break some link between 
her heart and another, which she was hardly able 
to decide if it were at all right for her to keep 
bright in remembrance ! 

Among Mrs. Linden’s other methods of passing 
time agreeably, she had a great passion for pri- 
vate theatricals. She had often gratified this 
taste, before Julie came, but thinking that her 
cousin would not like it, she had not proposed it 
until now. As the evenings lengthened, and 
grew cool, making it impossible to stay out of 
the honse as they had done, Mrs. Linden’s 
thoughts reverted to her old fancy; and with the 
aid of a few friends, she had contrived a very 
respectable dramatic representation, in which her 
husband and Julie, however, declined to appear. 
She therefore held them as prompters ; the spec- 
tators being chiefly their neighboring acquain- 
tances with their families. It closed with a 
dance, in which Julie was prevailed on to join, 
Mrs. Linden having previously insisted on her 
putting on a fancy dress, she had herself worn. 

It was that of a flower-girl; and Julie, with 
her sweet, innocent face, and naturally graceful 
air, combined with the perfect simplicity of her 
manners, looked the character toa charm. As 
she was dancing a face, appeared a moment at 
the door, which made her start and tremble; it 
was so like Fletcher Hervey’s. She lost her self- 
control for an instant, and lost the figure, but a 
moment’s reflection showed her how impossible 
it was. As she ceased Alice came to 
her, and led her out of the hall. “Let us go to 
your room, Julie,” she said. “ William has,a 
friend here, who may stay all night, and we will 
dress you in your own character.” 

She proceeded to dress Julie, who was power- 
less against her, in a beautiful white dress, which 
had just been sent home, and fastening a single 
white camelia in her hair, she left her, charging 
her not to appear below, until she was ready for 
her. Julie took up a book, and waited patiently. 
She heard some of the people driving off, and 
wondered that Alice did not call her to bid them 
good night. At last the house was still, and 
Alice cameforher. As they turned into the little 
told her they were all gone. 
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“T did not call you,” she said, “ for it is so fa- 
tiguing te stand for an hour, saying nothing but 
good night! Besides I want William to see you 
in fall glory. Your dress is charming, and you 
look as fresh as you did at five o’clock. How 


do you manage it? I am all worn out with the 


toil of seeing these people. Absolutely, I wont 
see them again this winter.” 

And she rattled on until she heard Mr. Linden 
come up stairs, when she left Julie alone, and 
passed into the drawing-room.’ Julie was stand- 
ing by the table where she had left her; and 
when she heard, as she supposed, her footsteps 
coming back, she turned to speak to her. She 
looked up and saw Fletcher Hervey ! 

Alice had contrived this afterpiece to her even- 
ing’s entertainment, with full satisfaction to her- 
self. She had kept Julie’s secret inviolate ; and 
even Mr. Linden did not know that Fletcher had 
ever seen Julie before. Nor did Mr. 


know whom he was to meet in that little room, 


to which Alice had sent him for the bouquet | Presses 


which she had purposely dropped there. 

Human nature is not always so sordid as 
we think. Julie had wronged her father by be- 
lieving that he would not look upon a son-in- 
law without money. Mr. Bowen had seen 
enough, the last two or three years of his life, to 
make him feel that honest poverty is better than 
riches dishonestly acquired by rash speculations. 
When Fietcher Hervey, agreeably to his friend 
Linden’s advice, stated his circumstances and 
his hopes to Mr. Bowen, the latter grasped him 
by the hand, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
with him as a son. 

Mrs. Bowen sighed a little over Julie’s narrow 
prospects ; but when she knew Fletcher's worth, 
and perhaps also, when she knew that he had 
been appointed to a large professorship, and af- 
terwards, too, when he became sought after as a 
great man, to whom her great men bowed down 
in conscious inferiority, she was not only recon- 
_ ciled but glorified herself exceedingly on account 
of her son, the professor. As to the professor 
himself, he could value all those things, exactly 
for what they were worth. 

As the time drew near when Julie’s marriage 
was set to be performed, she grew anxious that 
Fletcher should select some place out of the city, 
for their future home. Not merely for a fashion- 
able summer residence, but for a permanent 
abode, like that of the Lindens. In this, too, 
Mr. Bowen acquiesced. 

“You will begin to know me better, one of 
these days, my daughter,” said he, when Julie 
told him how she had dreaded his knowledge of 

. her attachment, and her fear that he would not 


permit her to live outofthe city. I am beginning 
to see life under a new aspect. I have purchased 
two fine estates on the Hudson River. One is 
yours ; the other I shall occupy myself.” 

It was enongh. Julie’s happiness was too 
deep for thanks. They spend a mouth every 
September at Mr. Linden’s, to keep the anni, 
versary of that evening on which they so unex- 
pectedly met there. 


A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

When Dr. Franklin was minister of the United 
States to France, he was frequently importuned 
by persons unknown to him to give them letters 
recommendation, For cases of this kind, 
and when it was impossible to refuse, he pre- 
pared the following model, and, in some in- 
stances, actually employed it to ‘shame persons 
making such indiscreet applications, and in 

some measure to stop them 

“ Paris, April —, 1777. 


“ §1n:—The bearer going to the United States, 
me to give him a letter of recommenda. 
nothing of him, not even 

may seem extrao: but I 
you, it is uncommon here. Some- 
times, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
equally so to recommend him; and sometimes 

y recommend one another. ” As for this 


team, ma ou to himself for his 


ORATORICAL FLOURISHES, 


speech matters for 
orators to meddle with, and should be handled 


with care and skill, unless an ambitious 
epeaker is willing _— risk making himself ridicu- 
pin Ac not long since reproved his 
m the pulpit and gravely assured 
at “the hand of idence would not 
1 A descendant of 


ber of the House of tatives made the 
followi “ Tf this bill passes, a 
small, voice heard in the western dis- 


|_| THE SURPRISE. 
char- 
y bet- 
ter acquainted than I can possibly be. I recom- ig. 
mend bim, however, to those civilities which 
, every stranger of whom we know no harm have 
good otic and I request you will do him all the 
offices and show him all the favor that on ~ 
acquaintance you will find him deserve.” 
one of the revolutionary sires, in the national 
legislature, astonished his brother 
ay “ My father and my grandfather 
saw the darkness of ty glittering in the 
blaze of their dwellings.” John Randolph once 
spoke of himself as “ standing on the vacant seat, 
which we now occupy’’—but he was probably 
absent at the time. Another distinguished mem- 
Congress !”—Olive Branch. 
A and 6 man is within 
friend, tem to his 
endl 
with constancy and congruity of action. 


COME TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY N. 8. BILL. 


Oome to the country—there's pleasure and health, 
Unknown in gay cities of splendor and wealth, 
There's joy on the hills, when the merry winds blow, 
And flowers nod their heads in the valleys below. 
A murmuring brook meanders along, 

And over the hills is heard the wild song 

Of the woodland birds, so happy and free, 

As they flit through the trees, and over the lea. 

O, leave ye the cities of bustle and show, 

And to the green hills of the country we'll go, 

For the land of our fathers, the land of the free, 

Is the home of the happy; then come here with me. 


GONZALES THE PAINTER. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


A roune man, wearing the handsome half 
Flemish, half Spanish costume of the portraits 
of Van Dyck, was seated before an easel, and 
contemplating, with a thoughtful look, a large 
picture, almost finished, representing the “Annun- 
ciation. He still held in one hand his palette, 


and in the other his pencils, which he grasped 


with a kind of suppressed despair. After a few 
moments of silence, he dropped pencils and pa- 
lette, clasped his hands, and tears filled his eyes. 
Suddenly the door of his studio opened. The 
young painter hastily wiped his eyes, and rose 
with a movement of impatience. e 

The woman who had just entered had the 
tifick and short form, the ruddy complexion, 
and wore the costume of Flemish peasants ; she 
might have been taken for one of the buveuses of 
Teniers. She approached the easel, scolding. 

“TI was sure of it,” said she; “you have been 
at work on your holy pictare, instead of finishing 
the paintings which the Archduke Leopold or- 
dered.” And turning towards several sketches 
suspended to the wall, continued: “Is it nota 
shame to leave there unfinished, so many beauti- 
fal things ?” 

“A shame,” returned Gonzales, ironically, 
“to quit these drunkards’ fights and kitchen in- 
teriors to paint the Mother of God !” 

“The mother of Satan, rather! Think you 
not that everybody will recognize in your ma- 
donna the portrait of La Caterina? How dared 
you give the Virgin the face of an opera dancer?” 

“ Why did God give the opera dancer the face 
of virgin ?”’ 

“ Say that you are glad to have a pretext to 
entice this young girl hither. ©, I am not your 
dupe, and I know why you love better to paint 
women than drinkers !’’ 
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“ Again, Margaret !’’ exclaimed the painter. 
“I will not suffer another woman to enter 
here,” continued the housekeeper, raising her 
voice. 


“You forget that I am master in my own 
house, Margaret.” 

“ And you forget that I am your wife.” 

“O no, I remember it but too often !’’ said the 
young man, angrily. “‘Accursed be the day 
when I encountered you !” - 

“ You were not then so proud.” 

Gonzales started. 

“You are right,” said he, bitterly, “I was 
then a beggar without a shelter. I had received 
only six rix dollars for my best picture, and my 
landlord had driven me from my lodgings. O, 


“You, Margaret; you reminded me of it ; but 
do you know what I have given you in return ? 
I have given you my hopes and my most beauti- 
fal dreams; I have become your husband—I 
who might have been your son! I have toiled 
in your presence like a workman for his patron, 
hearing only your scolding voice, seeing only 
your discontented face. And yet I feel within 
me all the aspirations of youth! I dream of 
beauty, sweet songs, and brilliant fetes. O, how 
often, as I passed the palace of Rubens, and 
listened to the music of his balls, have I wished 
to enter! How often have I looked through the 
garden gate at the young ladies and their cava- 
liers dancing beneath the trees! And I had but 
to will it, and the gate would open to me; for 
whoever can write his name with his pencil, is 
welcome with Rubens, and Gonzales is not un- 
known to him! But it would have deranged 
the monotonous life I have led with you; on 
returning from the company of these sweet-voiced 
ladies, I should have found your language more 
rude, and your temper more intolerable. I pre- 
fer to renounce a pleasure, which would only in- 
crease my sadness ; besides, Art can console for 
all—even for lost youth. It is to her that I have 
confided my sorrows ; but do not seek to deprive 
me of this last consolation, Margaret; for when 
there is no hope, patience must fail.” 


Fleming did not appear to comprehend him. 

“ What does all this signify ?” said she. “ You 
suffer ennui, you desire to go to balls; who hin- 
ders you?” 

Gonzales made a violent gesture ; but imme- 


diately repressed it. 
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I have forgotten nothing! You picked me up in \ 
es the street like a forsaken dog; you generously 
] ae gave me food and a refuge.” 
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These words were pronounced with profound x 
bitterness and suppressed anger; but the coarse 
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“ Return to your kitchen, Margaret,” aott'e, 
with resigned despair. 
This calmness the 

“To my kitchen!” exclaimed she. “Am I 
then a servant, and have I not a right to remain 
here if I will? O, I am not such a fool as you 
think for, Jean; in the midst of all these fine 
phrases, there is one thing I comprehend—it is 
that you are weary of me, and wish me dead. 
Yes, dead! I should then no longer be a re- 
straint upon you; you could go to the fetes of 
Rubens, and dance with the beautiful ladies. 
Only, Jean, when I am no longer here, you must 
not be sick so often; for these young ladies are 
afraid that fevers and vigils would spoil their 
complexion. You must not require them to 
pass ten days and nights watching beside you ; 
only servants, like myself, ever do that!” 
“Yes,” said the young man, “ you have taken 
care of me as the executioner takes care of the 
criminal—to have the pleasure of killing me 
afterwards at your ease! Am I not, besides, 
your property t—and like a good manager, must 
you not preserve a domestic animal whose pro- 
ductions you wish to sell? What you would 
save, is not my life, but my labor.” 

“Your labor is indeed worth saving: it is 
now two months since you have sold a picture, 
and yet there isa demand on every side; but 
you had rather remain whole days before this 
great canvass, watching the flies and seeming to 
think, that you may be idle.” 

“Go to your kitchen, Margaret,” repeated 
Gonzales, his patience almost exhausted. 

But the Fleming had been wounded to the 
quick, and, as it often happens in such cases, 
she felt her anger increase as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” returned she, “my place is in the 
kitchen ; for it is that of honest women; and 
here are only filles de joie; ingrates, who forget 
what has been done for them ; idlers, who suffer 
themselves to be supported by a wife!” 

Gonzales could listen no longer. He seized 
her by the arm, pushed her rudely out, locked 
the door, and threw himself in a chair at the 
other end of the studio. It was the first time he 
had resorted to violence to escape the persecu- 
tions of his wife, and he was at once sad and 
terrified at what he had done. 

Gonzales had espoused Margaret partly through 
gratitude, partly through weakness, and without 
calculating the consequences of such an engage- 
ment. He was at an age when one tries all that 
is new, without hesitation; when one risks hap- 
piness and life through indifference or curiosity. 
He had regarded his union with Margaret less as 
@ marriage than as a domestic association. He 
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had seen in it, at first, only the means of securing 
a home, where he would find some one to take 
the place of mother and sister; he soon found 
out how much he had been mistaken. 

Margaret loved him with an exclusive and ty- 
rannical affection. Jealous and imperious, she 
pursued Gonzales everywhere with her orders 
and complaints. No nature could be more oppo- 
site to that of the young painter. Her ignorant 
brutality was equalled only by his delicate sus- 
ceptibility ;, he was one of those souls in love 
only with idealities—charming but frail butter- 
flies, which cannot come in contact with reality 
without brushing the dust from their wings. 
Since the despotism of Margaret had been ex- 
tended eyen to his art, he had begun to find it 
more difficult to endure. Already he had several 
times resolved to recover his independence by 
leaving Anvers; but the necessity of affection 
restrained him—he dreaded the return of that 
isolation which had made desolate his earlier 
years. Margaret was as yet the only being to 
whom he was attached by any tie; with her he 
was uhappy ; but he was not alone, and for his 
heart, full of love, solitude was annihilation. 

The scene we have just described made him 
once more think of flight; and without having 
resolved upon it, he was asking himself how and 
where he could go, when he heard a gentle 
knock at the door of the studio. 

“ Who’s there ?” asked he, hastily. 

A sweet and slightly tremulous voice replied, 
“Tt is I, master.” 

Gonzales opened the door, and a boy of about 
fifteen years, wearing a rich Polish costume, en- 
tered the studio. 

“ Pardon me, Antonio,” said the painter, pass- 
ing his hand amicably over the head of the boy, 
“T had forgotten that it was the day for your 
lesson.” 

Antonio raised upon him a glance of sadness, 
which seemed to express a reproach. 

“T had not forgotten it,” said he, softly. 

Gonzales seated himself again, pensively, and 
the child approached him with timid tenderness. 

* You are sad, master.” 

Gonzales cast down his head. 

“ understand you : she has been here agatn.” 

“ Yes,” said Gonzales; “she came to remind 
me that she has supported me two months in 
doing nothing ; and she is right, for two months 
I have labored only for art; my days and nights 
are consumed here before this canvass, where I 
efface each morning what I have painted the day 
before !—for all my efforts are useless, Antonio ; 
in vain do I essay to seize the vague images that 
float before my thoughts—at the moment of in- 
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troducing them, they are effaced and disappear. 
And how could it be otherwise? Nothing recalls 
to me their beauty. I seek in vain around me 
forms to imitate—all is coarse, heavy, trivial. 
O, why was not I born in Italy, like our divine 
masters? Why did I not grow up like them in 
an atmosphere of light, elegance and poesyt 
Ah! they were happy; their souls had but to 
reflect the creation which surrounded them, and 
their pencils to copy it. They needed not to 
invent sunlight and grace. They painted amid 
fragrant flowers, melodious songs, beautiful wo- 
men; and their genius was happiness!” As he 
spoke thus, Gonzales had approached the picture. 
“All this is cold and vulgar,” he said, shaking 
his head. “ Shall I never find the model of that 
beauty of which I catch a glimpse in my reveries ? 
O, Raphael! Titian! where are the beautiful 
wamen who rendered you immortal ?” ; 

He sighed, and turned towards Antonio. 

“TI thank thee at least, child, for one of the 
forms of which I had dreamed. Look! my an- 
gel’s head is beautiful, and yet it does not equal 
thine! Wilt thou serve me again as a model to- 
day?” 

“T am at your orders, master,” 

before the easel, and compared the features of 
the angel with those of Antonio. 

“ How noble are the outlines of your face!” 
said he, looking at the young Pole with compla- 
cent admiration. “ What sweetness and sadness 
in your look! Ah! if you had but a sister who 
resembled you !” 

There was a long silence. Gonzales had re- 
sumed his painting with ardor. Suddenly the 
door of his studio opened, and Margaret again 
appeared 


“Some Spanish gentlemen wish to see you,” 
she said, harshly. 

“ What do they want?” 

“I do not know; but they came in a gilt 
carriage.” 

“ Their names ?” 

“Ong only gave his name—it is the Count de 
Los Cavallos.” 

Antonio uttered a cry. 

“ Well, do you know him?” asked Margaret. 

But the child replied only by casting a terrified 
glance around. Voices were heard on the stairs. 

“ They are here,” said Margaret, going to open 
the door. 


Antonio ran to Gonzales. 

“T am lost!” 

“ What mean you?’ 

“In the name of Heaven, let me depart un- 
seen.” 


“ It is impossible.” 
The visitors were already on the landing. 
“Conceal me, then! conceal me!” cried the. 


At this moment the count, accompanied by 
two gentlemen, appeared on the threshold. 
“Here is my husband,” exclaimed Margaret, 
presenting Gonzales to the visitors. 
“Good morning, master,” said Los Cavallos. 
“ Rubens has spoken to us of you, and we came 


pictures suspended to the wall, and stopped be- 
fore the six ordered by the Archduke Leopold. 

“Why do you not finish these beautiful pic- 
tures ¢” asked the count. 

“IT am working on something else.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Margaret, “onan 
ation.”’ 

“ And where is this Annunciation ?” 

Gonzales pointed to his easel, and the three 
Spanish noblemen approached ; but scarcely had 
the count cast his eyes on the canvass, when he 
exclaimed : “Look! Cabrella ; do you not know 
that angel’s head ?” 

“Tt is the niece of the Duchess d’Alcazzo, the 
beautiful Dolores.” 

« What say you, gentlemen ?” exclaimed Gon- 
zales, approaching. 

“Ah! you introduce great ladies into your 
holy ” resumed Los Cavallos. “But 
how knew you the duchess? I have never met 
you at her house. How did you obtain the por- 
trait of Dolores *—for it is she ; the resemblance 


is wonderful.” 

“This angel’s head,” interrupted Margaret, 
who had quandel, “is the portrait of the 
young Pole.” 

“ What Pole?” 

“ Antonio; he was here just now. What has 
become of him ?”’ 

“ He has gone out, sir,” said Gonzales, hastily. 

“It is impossible ; we should have met him on 
the stairs ; howe 

“ He is not here, I tell you.” 

“T will wager that I can find him.” 

But Gonzales darted upon his wife a look 
in which there was so much of command that 
she stopped short. 

« What is all this?” asked the count. “Why 


| conceal from us the young Pole who sat for the 


angel 
_ “The woman is mad, sir; I painted this head 
from memory.” 
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“In this cabinet,” said Gonaales, pointing to a ‘ad 

closet where he kept his canvass. p 

to see your pictures.” t; 
“ Look, gentlemen.” 
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_ Los Cavallos looked at Gonzales with a suspi- 
cious air, took his companions aside, and ex- 
changed a few words with them in a low tone. 

Gonzales felt that he must put an end to this 
“Do the gentlemen desire anything more ?”’ he 
asked, coldly. 

The count cast upon him a haughty glance. 
“ Do we disturb you, master ?” 

“T live by my labor,”’ replied the painter. 

Los Cavallos made an angry gesture, which 
he immediately suppressed. 

“We will leave you then,” said he. “Only 
beware! for it sometimes costs dearly to paint 


will verify the resemblance of Dolores to the 
” 


Gonzales opened the door for them, and saw 
them disappear down the winding stairs. Hard- 
ly were they alone, when Margaret advanced to- 
wards the cabinet, and found herself face to face 
with Antonio. 

“T was sure of it!” exclaimed she... 


“ Go, go, Margaret !” said Gonzales, hastening 
thither. 


* Why did he conceal himself? What signi- 
fies all this?” she uttered. 

Suddenly the eyes of the Fleming rested upon 
Antonio. She uttered an exclamation, as if a 
new suspicion had struck her, and, by a move- 
ment too rapid to be prevented, put aside the 


Margaret!” 
“ And do you think I will suffer this?” 
“ Away !” he exclaimed, furiously. 


She darted from the studio. The young girl 
made 2 movement as if to follow ; then stopping 
short, said, ‘‘ After all, what matters it?” And 


young girl, when he heard her sobs, he 
heart melt. He approached her, and 
a 


supplicating tone : 
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“ Senora, pity me—I dare not understand or 
believe. ©, give me no false hopes! All that 
has passed here is so strange that I fear an ex- 
planation. This disguise ; these visits. What 
is there for me beneath all this? Is it happiness 
or a disenchantment?” And as the young girl 
remained silent, and her sobs redoubled, he knelt 
before her. “Senora, a single word to tell me 
what I am to hope or fear. Look! I ask it on 
my knees.” 

The young gitl threw her arms around his 
neck, and pronounced his name in a low tone. 
The latter uttered a cry of joy. 

“Dolores! Dolores! is it true then? Did 
‘you come on my account? Do you love me?” 

“ Gonzales !’”’ repeated she, resting on the fore- 
head of the young painter her cheek moistened 
with tears. 

The latter placed one arm around her, and 
raising her head with the other hand, said, in a 
voice broken with happiness, “Is all this not a 
dream? Am I not mad? I, beloved by you, 
Dolores—by you so noble and so beautiful ! 
But how can this be? Dare I love you? Only 
to look at you, I weep with joy! O, what has 
inspired you with this kindness towards me ?”’ 

“ For a year past, Gonzales, I have known you 
and loved you.” 

“ Where then did you see me ?” 

“ At the convent of St. Marie, while you were 
painting your Samaritan. Each day, concealed 
in @ curtained pew, I passed whole hours in look- 
ing at you. Invisible for you, I lived in the in- 
tricacy of your heart. I saw your brow by turns 
pale with despair or luminous with enthusiasm ; 
I heard you speak of your work, censure or 
praise it; I witnessed all the emotions of your 
inspiration. Sometimes, when the curious came 
to pay you a visit, I heard you talk of Art, of 
Poesy, of Religion. All you said seemed new 
to me, and yet I felt that all these thoughts were 
within me. At last, one day (you have perhaps 
forgotten it),a young painter, whom you had 
known in your childhood, came to see you. 
You confided to him your sufferings, and I then 
learned them. Your friend, in his turn, related 
his life to you ; he was full of courage and hope ; 
he was beloved! After having listened to him, 
you took his hand. ‘Be happy, Rynold,’ you 
said tohim. ‘Ah! if I had been thus beloved, 
I, too, might have possessed genius.’ And you 
wept, as you spoke thus. From that day I loved 
you.” 


“ Angel!” exclaimed Gonzales, the 
girl in his arms; “and I knew nothing of it!” 

“ Perhaps I should have betrayed myself ; but 
I had not time. My aunt, who was in Spain, 


noble ladies.” And turning to his companions, 
he added: “Let us go to the duchess. We 
pelisse of the child. 

“ A woman!” exclaimed she. 

Gonzales remained immovable and speechless. 

“A woman !” repeated Margaret. “It is very 
possible! Ah! I comprehend now! Thess, 
then, are the pupils to whom you give lessons, 
Gonzales 

the Duchess d’ Alcazzo 
she threw herself into a chair, weeping. 

During all this scene, Gonzales had remained 
as if struck with a stupor. What he had just 
learned was so sudden, so unexpected, that he 
could hardly comprehend its meaning. He | 
caught a glimpse of happiness which he dared 
his eyes. Meanwhile, when he saw himself alone 
with 
felt his | 
said in | 


returned and took me from the convent of St. 
Marie. I saw you then more rarely; neverthe- 
less, I sought you everywhere, and I often en- 
countered you on the promenades or in the 
museums. But suddenly I ceased to see you: 
It was a long time before I learned the cause of 
your disappearance. At last, by means of in- 
quiries, I heard that you had been long ill, but 
were convalescent. I could no longer resist my 
anxiety. My aunt, solely occupied with the 
pleasures of the world, left me entirely at liberty. 
Aided by my nurse, who lives near here, I pro- 
cured this costume, and presented myself before 
you to take lessons in painting. You know the 
rest, Gonzales. I saw you often, I heard you 
speak ; I was happy, and should still have re- 
mained silent, had not chance discovered all.” 

“Ah! do not complain of it, Dolores, for I 
owe to chance the happiest hour of my life. If 
you knew what I feel! I would thank you for 
my happiness, and cannot; I am at your feet as 
a child without strength, without volition, over- 
come by surprise and joy. I fear lest a move- 
ment should awaken me, and I would die here 
listening to your voice and looking at you.” 

“ Gonzales, do you then love me also ?” 

“ Do I love you, Dolores? You are the reali- 
zation of all my hopes, all my dreams! Do I 
love you’—you, who have descended like an 
angel to the poor forsaken one !—do you not see 
that you are now all in all to me, that I can no 
longer live but for you and with yo? Blessed 
be the chance which led these gentlemen hither !” 

“Ah! you remind me; you have made me 
forget all—Los Cavallos is now with my aunt.” 

“ You are right.” 

“The duchess is implacable ; she will revenge 
herself on you for my love.” 

“ What care 1?” 

“ Reflect that Margaret will conduct them 
hither. O, I will not wait for them! I should 
die with shame and grief! Then they will sep- 
arate me from you, Gonzales.” 

“ Never !”” said the painter, encircling her with 
his arms. “It is God who has united us; he 
will never separate. You cannot henceforth re- 
main here, Dolores; well, let us break the bonds 
which detain us; let us renounce our past, and 
both commence a new existence ; let each be to 
the other, in future, family and world ; let us fly 
together !” 


It was rumored, a few days afterwards, in the 
studios of Anvers, that the painter Gonzales had 
disappeared, and no one could divine the motive. 
The Duchess d’Aleazzo announced on her part, 
that her niece had suddenly set out for Spain, 


vant, whose address had been of service to her 
on many occasions. 

Perez had formerly been a spy of the Inquisi- 
tion, and had thus acquired the cunning perspi- 
cacity of all accustomed to espionage. Like the 
savages of the New World, who trace on the 
grass the print of the enemy’s moccasin, he 
could discover the slightest vestige, the most fa- 
gitive indication; he would follow your trail, 
recognize the air you had breathed, or the word 
you had uttered on your passage, to a host or a 
beggar. Besides, entirely devoted to the Alcas- 
zos, the pride of Perez was also involved, and 
he swore to find the young girl, and set out, pro- 
vided with instructions from the duchess. 

As he had hoped, the talent of Gonzales aided 
him in his pursuit. The latter had taken refuge’ 
in Brussels, where he lived by the product of his 
pictures, which he took care to sell through other 
hands. Perez found at Amsterdam several of 
these paintings, recently brought into the mar- 
ket. He went from purchaser to purchaser, and 
at last arrived at Brussels, where he discovered 


off Dolores, and rid himself of her lover. One 
evening, therefore, as they were returning home, 
he placed himself in their way, accompanied by 
several men, who threw themselves on the young 
painter, and struck him several blows with the 
poignard ; but some citizens, attracted by the 
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summoned by a brother of her mother. Ramors 
of flight and elopement soon arose; but the 
duchess quelled them without difficulty. She ¢ 
contrived to give her friends news of Dolores, } 
and to show them the letters which she wrote 4 
her, she said, from Spain, so that at the expira- . 
tion of a short sime, her absence no longer occa- aq 

Meanwhile the duchess neglected nothing to 
discover the retreat of her niece. The precau- d 
tions which she took to conceal her flight had 
been dictated less by affection than by pride. , 
What she desired above all was to conceal that 
an Alcazzo could descend to love a man of the ri 
people ; for it was not the fault which displeased : 
her—it was the lover. Little cared she for hon- 7 
or, if appearances were saved ; and Dolores, the — 
wife of Gonzales, instead of his mistress, would a 
have seemed to her still more guilty as having 
stooped more irrevocably. But what she desired fi 
at any price, was to separate her from Gonzales, i 
and to have her re-appear before any unsuspect- ¥, 
ed circumstance should have revealed the truth. 
Her pride was interested in: this, so she had re- . 
course to every method of discovering the two ¢ 
fugitives ; but especially to an old family ser- a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
His measures were immediately taken to carry ot 
| 
7 
| 
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cries of the girl, ran thither and compelled the 
assassins to take flight. Perez, arrested by them, 
was thrown into prison, whence he emerged only 
at the expiration of three months, and through 
the intercession of the Duchess d’Alcazzo; and 
when he found himself free, the lovers had left 
Brussels. He recommenced the search with new 
ardor; but, doubtless informed of what had hap- 
pened, Gonzales had taken precautions that his 
works should not betray him. Perez in vain 
frequented the shops of the merchants, asking 
for pictures of Gonzales, and offering to cover 
them with gold; all his inquiries were useless—~ 
Gonzales painted no more! 
The envoy of the Duchess d’Alcaszzo had al- 
ready traversed in vain Flanders, Holland, Eng- 
land and France. He was returning to Anvers 
in despair, but nevertheless visiting on his way 
all the brokers’ shops, and asking information. 
One day, as he was at Oudenard, in the studio 
of Hals, less celebrated for his talents than for 
his skill in trafficking that of others, this painter 
received several pictures, which he unrolled in 
the presence of Perez. 
“ What are those paintings ?” he asked. 
“ Marvels,” replied Hals ; “flower pictures of 


It was the interior of a poor but gay little 
room. In the background was a bed of serge, 
with the benitier and consecrated branch, and 
near to it two rude chairs. On the narrow case- 
ment, some broken porcelain pots, garnished 
with variegated tulips; and finally, in the mid- 
Ge, a willow basket, half overturned, whence 

“ Look!” said Hals; “what delicacy and har- 
mony !—there are not only here flowers, furni- 
ture, fruits ; this is a whole pictare, and this de- 
serted chamber has its expression like a head of 
Rabens. Among all the painters of our times, 
we have had but one who could give to his inte- 
riors this charm, and to his painting this finish ; 
it is Gonzales.” 

“Gonzales!” exclaimed Perez; “do you say 
that this painting resembles his ?” 

“As much as two kinds of painting can re- 
semble each other.” 


“ Where does he live ?” 

“At Harlem,” 

“I will buy this picture, Master Hals,” said 
Perea; and that very evening he was on his way 
to Harlem. 


At the extremity of a suburb of Harlem, and 
in the midst of a garden cultivated by the florist 
Roffman, stood a cottage half buried in jessa- 
mines. It was composed of a single story, which 
was reached by an exterior stairway, overshad- 
owed by vines, and interlaced with rosy honey. 
suckles. This was the dwelling of Gonzales and 
his young mistress, They had been allured by 
the isolation of the habitation which concealed 
them from all eyes, and by its rustic grace. Be- 
sides, Gonzales had the advantage of having 
always before him the flowers and the fruits he 
wished to paint. Having comprehended—after 
his adventure at Brussels —that his pictures 
would always lead to his being recognized, he 
resolved to change the kind and his name, that 
he might defeat the malice of his persecutors. 
It cost him something to quit thus a career glo- 
riously begun for an uncertain and novel one; 
but the security of his happiness was at stake, 
Then there was for his soul something more pre- 
cious than fame—it was art. Little cared he, 
after all, for the applause of men; what he 
thought of was the work itself. His love, so 
deep and so delightful, was mingled in his soul 
with admiration of his art. He loved Dolores, 
not only béause she was lovely in herself, but 
because she was a beautiful model. He thought 
less often of her devotedness than of the inspira- 
tion of her beauty; and he saw in her not only 
a beloved woman, but a wonderful part of crea 
tion, something holy, the very sight of whom 
inspired genius. 

So he devoted a part of his days to studying 
her graces, to copying them on the canvass. 
He cared little thus his progress was not known 
by the world, that it was not applauded ; he felt 
his talent increase; he experienced happiness 
from it ; he entered each day more into the pos- 
session of art. Like the early Christians who 
adored Christ in the catacombs, without listen- 
ing to the noise of the Rome above them, he 
cultivated painting, careless of the voice of re- 
nown. As for Dolores, all that her lover felt, 
she felt. These two souls seemed to have min- 
gled in the same religion ; but they had reached 
this end by two opposite- paths—Gonzales had 
comprehended love by art ; Dolores, art by love. 
All the time the painter had to spare, he de- 
voted to sacred studies. Condemned to paint 
for others only flowers or fruits, he painted for 


“And you call this flower painter—?” 
“ Henri Staubs.” 


® young man who has revealed himself only | 
within a few months. Usually, the greatest ar- 
tists announce themselves by imperfect works ; 
this one has commenced by chef d’ceuvres. There 
; are in his productions the grace and experience 
of a master. You shall judge, for I have here 
his largest and finest picture.” Hals put aside 
the curtain, and showed Perez a large picture 
suspended to the wall. 
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served him as a model for his labors, which he | sion of happiness ; he felt his muscles expand 


concealed from all eyes, and his life passed away 
thus in a succession of delightful studies and 
sweet emotions, As it increased, his happiness 
armed him ; he feared every instant to see it 
crumble away, and guarded it with feverish 


anxiety. 

Since his arrival at Harlem, he had done eve- 
rything to conceal himself and efface his mem- 
ory from the world. The merchant who pur- 
chased his pictures was the only man to whom 
he had spoken; his house, the only one into 
which he had entered. Dolores was still more 
sedentary ; she never went to the city, and 
avoided frequented places. Only when the even- 
ing was pleasant, she descended with Gonzales 
to the fields which lay extended before the gar- 
den of the florist; they sought the most solitary 
paths, and leaning on each other, advanced slow- 
ly over the fine grass, gathering the wild flowers, 
watching the flight of the butterflies, or hearing 
the sigh of the birds in their mossy nests. 

Sometimes, after a long walk, they would 
pause, and Dolores would seat herself, while her 
lover remained standing before her. With fold- 
ed arms and head inclined, he would watch the 
sun as it set behind the trees, listen to the sound 
of the breeze among the leaves, or the songs of 
the laborers in the distance; and amid these 
thousand harmonies, these thousand beauties, 
Dolores would seem to him to be the queen of 
creation. Then the night would descend slowly ; 
the moon would peep through the poplars, and 
both would resume their walk. Hours of loving 
conversation, when arm presses arm, head in- 
dines to the beloved head, and confiding love 
gives kiss for kiss. 

For some time past, Gonzales had been at 
work upon a head of St. Cecilia, which, in his 
jadgment, would surpass all he had hitherto 
done. It was the first time he had experienced 
that joy of the artist who recognizes that his life 
is communicated to his work. One day, after 
having labored with more assiduity than usual, 
he felt the need of repose, and went out alone. 
The merchant to whom he sold his flower paint- 
ings owed him some money; he directed his 
steps towards his shop to claim it. 

A light breeze was beginning to temper the 
heat of the day; the houses of the faubourg cast 
a shadow which afforded a shelter; children, 
seated on every threshold, were taking their 
evening repast, and young girls were conversing 
beside the fountains. Gonzales advanced, cast- 
ing around him an enchanted glance. Like all 
men who have been long confined by study, he 


and his brain enlarge ; the balmy air of evening 
intoxicated him ; his feet no longer touched the 
ground ; everything seemed radiant and smiling, 
He traversed thus the faubourg, and arrived at 
the shop of George Krab. The merchant’s son 
was there atone. Gonzales asked for his father. 
“ He is above with a stranger.” 

“Twill wait for him,” Gonzales said. And 
he began to examine the pictures and curiosities 
of every kind which garnished the shop of Krab. 
A portfolio filled with engravings, after Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, at last fixed his attention. 
He seated himself behind a large picture of Ru- 
bens, in the middle of the warehouse, and began 
to examine them one by one. 

He had already been there a long time, when 
voices were heard on the stairs. A door at the 
side opened, and Krab appeared, accompanied 
by a stranger. 

“Go, William,” said the merchant to his son, 
“ your mother wants you.” 

The child went out. 

to you,” continued the merchant, pointing to two 
paintings suspended to the wall. 

“ Are these by the same Henri Staubs, whose 
paintings I saw at Oudenard ?” 

“It is I who sell his pictures to Master Hals.” 

“ Does he paint anything but flowers ?” 

“No.” 

“ You are gure of it?” 

“Sure.” 

“And you say that Staubs has 
lem only six months ?” 

“ About that period.” 

“* What is his appearance ?” 

“ He is a tall, handsome young man; a little 
pale, somewhat sad, with long hair and a mild 
eye; rather a Raphael than a Rembrandt.” 

“ He is, indeed! Does he live alone ?” 

“TI do not know; he comes here only to bring 
me pictures, and never talks of himself. Never- 
theless, I remember now that neighbor Ryscoff 
told me he met him one evening in the fields 
with a very pretty young woman on his arm— 
his wife, doubtless.” 

“Tt is he! it is he!” repeated Perez. “I must 
see him.” 

The merchant looked at the Spaniard with as- 
tonishment. “You have business with him ?”’ 
said he, in a suspicious tone. 

“ Yes, Master Krab ; where does he live ?” 

“T do not know,” he replied, drily. 

“ How?” 

“Master Hals, it appears, is tired of paying 


experienced in the ‘open air an ineffable impres- 


me a poor commission on the pictures I sell 
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artist. 


* You are mistaken, sir ; I do not come on the 


part of Hals.” 
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him ; he wishes to have them directly from the 


As he spoke thus, Peres went out of the shop, 
and the merchant followed him. 

Meanwhile, Gonzales had heard all. As soon 
as he found himself alone, he quitted his retreat, 


“Then it is on your own account? In any | and opening a back door, left the shop and has- 


case, you may seek elsewhere information re- 
specting Staubs. I am not yet stupid enough to 
give the address of my painters to a broker.” 
“ You are in an error,” exclaimed Perez. “I 
am not a picture dealer ; I swear it to you.” 
“It is useless.” 
The merchant conducted him to the door. 
“ Master,” said Perez, stopping and looking 
around him, “I will give you a hundred ducats 
if you will point out to me the dwelling of 
Staubs.” And as the merchant was about to 
make a sign of refusal, he continued: “Listen, 


“What do you mean ?” 
“TI am in search of a young girl who eloped, 
if Iam not mistaken, with your flower painter, 
whose name is not Staubs, but Gonzales.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“TI have every reason to believe it; but you 
can aid me in ascertaining it, by putting me in 
the way of seeing the young woman with whom 
your painter walks.” 

“That would be difficult ; he lives alone in a 
cottage in the new faubourg, rarely goes out, 
and receives no visits.” 

“We will arrange it so as to make him go 
out. I may rely upon your discretion, master ?”’ 

“As I upon your hundred ducats ?” 

“ Here is half the sum ; the rest you shall have 
if you succeed.” 

“ Agreed,” said Krab, counting the money. 
Perez approached the painting which the mer- 
chant had shown him when they entered, and 
read the name written below—Henri Staubs. 
“Yes, yes,” muttered he, “you thought to 
Glude me by changing your style of painting, 
and signing a false name ; but I well knew that 
I should recover traces of you so i 
“In fact,” said the merchant, who had ap- 
proached, “I now see in these paintings of flow- 
ers something of the touch of Gonzales.” 

“O, it ishe, 1am sure! He could escape me 
only by ceasing to paint and losing himself in 
the crowd. But these great artists must express 
what is in their hearts, and be constantly in cor- 
respondence with the public. They hope to 


tened to the new faubourg. The conversation 
he had just heard left him no room for doubb— 
they had discovered his traces, and a prompt 
flight had become necessary. But this flight 
would only postpone the danger ; the fortunate 
chance which had served would not always oc- 
cur; even should they once more escape the 
pursuit of the Alcazzos, would they not soon be 
exposed to it anew, and all their precautions to 
conceal themselves ‘be useless? Perez had said 
it—the pencil of the young painter must every- 
where sign his name. 

Gonzales was at last compelled to understand 
that he was placed in the alternative of renouno- 


to him impossible—the painter and the lover 
were so united in him, that to lose one of his 
joys was to lose both. What would Art be 
without Dolores but nature without the sun! 
But how could he refuse genius at the moment 
it was about to come to him? Was not this a 
sacrilege to be expiated by the remorse of a life- 
time ? 


He traversed the faubourg, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and arrived, in despair, at the garden 
of the florist. Within sight of the cottage, he 
paused. Dolores was there, doubtless awaiting 
him, and as yet he had not decided! He threw 
himself, without strength, on a bank of turf—his 
uncertainty had become despair. He cast around 
him a bewildered glance; the languid flowers 
were beginning to raise their heads; the water 
in the ponds was rippled by the evening breeze, 
and the setting sun sparkled through the acacias 
like a conflagration. This beauty of creation 
overcame Gonzales. 

“O no!” murmured he, his arms; 
“no, I will not renounce all this! I will Itve 
with the flowers and the sun! I am a painter!” 
At this moment a sweet and suppressed song 
wus heard. The young man started, and put- 
ting cautiously aside the foliage of the arbor be- 
eath which he was concealed, he perceived 
Dolores leaning out at the window, seeming to 
be looking up the road. She was holding in her 
hand a common earthen pitcher, which she was 


conceal themselves by changing their handwrit- | wiping, and chanting, in an undertone a roman- 
ing, and do not dream that sooner or later the | cero of her country : 


pen will be recognized. Adieu, master; I will 


“And the shepherd said to Inez .‘I have loved 


go and take my measures, and to-morrow we | you seven years, seniors, and I wished to tell 


will commence the campaign.” 


you 60 once. 
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the matter in question does not concern pictures, 
but an elopement.” 
ing Dolores or renouncing Art!—and yet be- 
tween these two misfortunes, the choice appeared 
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“*T will go and dwell in your cabin, Sanches, 
I will watch with you the goats upon the rocks ; 
I will be an industrious and submissive wife, as I 


ought. 

“* And do not care that my forehead is whiter 
than thine—it will quickly be embrowned on the 
mountains ; do not be uneasy because my hands 
are weak—they will be strengthened by labor ; 
but look at my heart, Sanchez, for my heart is 
courageous and strong.’”’ 

While Dolores sang, a revolution seemed to 
be wrought in the mind of the young painter. 
His hands were placed on his heart, as if to sup- 
press its beatings; his lips murmured the name 
of Dolores, and tears moistened his eyelids. 
When the young girl had quitted the window, 
he remained for a long time immovable ; at last 
raising his head, as if he had taken his resolu- 
tion, he left the arbor, ascended the steps of the 
cottage, and softly opened the door. 

Dolores was preparing the table for the even- 
ing repast ; at sight of her lover, she uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and threw herself into his 
arms. 

“ How late you are,” said she; “I was be- 


coming 

Gonzales embraced her, without replying. 
“What is the matter?” asked the young girl, 
starting back. “You are pale.” 

He sat down and took Dolores on his knees. 
“ They have discovered our retreat,” said he ; 
“the man who attempted to assassinate me at 
Brussels is here.” * 

“ Perez !—who told you so?” 

Gonzales related what had happened at Mas- 
ter Krab’s, and the conversation he had heard. 
“ You see,” added he, “ that I must renonnce 
painting or you—the choice is made!’ And 
running to his easel, where the St. Cecilia was 
exposed, he exclaimed: “I am no longer a 
Painter; thou hast sacrificed to me rank and 
honor, Dolores—I will sacrifice to thee my art !’’ 
He pressed the picture to his heart, and touched 
his lips to it. “Adieu!” repeated he, “O, my 
admired one, who was to give me glory! adieu, 


my hopes! adieu, my dreams!” And seizing 
the canvass, he rent it in pieces. > 


Two years had passed away since the day 
when Gonzales had fied from Harlem, and Peres 
had continued to seek him everywhere, unavail- 
ingly. Taking refuge in the little town of Carig- 
liano, im Italy, the lover of Dolores had been 
faithful to his resolution—he was no longer the 
painter Staubs, but the basket-maker, Gonzales 
Cano. This metamorphosis had completely de- 
feated the emissary of the Duchess d’Alcazzo ; 
but it had been fatal to Gonzales. 

When he had sacrificed painting to Dolores, 


he had not comprehended how cruel this resola-— 


tion would become ; the contrary sacrifice would 
perhaps have been more easy. The loss of his 
mistress would doubtless have been severe ; but 
it would not have annihilated him; his grief 
would have found relief in art; it would, per- 
haps, in expressio., have become genius, while 
now his love for Dolores was condemned to si- 
lence. It was only in reproducing the graces of 
the young Spaniard, in transferring her soul to 
the canvass, that Gonzales knew how much he 
loved her; the more beautiful and celestial he 
painted her, the more his love became revealed’ 
to him—for him, the pencil was a voice. §o, 
since this voice had failed him, he knew not how 
to express his tenderness ; words seemed cold to 
him ; they were common to all, while his former 
language was his own! Thus compelled to be 
silent, his passion forgot itself; since he had no 
longer been constantly occupied with Dolores, 
he feared loving her less, and this thought dis- 
turbed him. He accused his heart of ingrati- 
tude, of insensibility ; he interrogated it as a 
corpse, in which one seeks to find life. Unhap- 
pily, the more he thus tortured himself, the more 
he felt his heart grow cold. Dolores was always 
what he loved most in the world ; but he loved 
everything less; there was Sithin him, as it 
were, & bitter spring, which flowed incessantly 
and poisoned his joys; he felt a sort of power- 


lessness to desire and to will, which was nothing 


but the incapacity of happiness, 
His material position added to his sufferings. 
He had been accustomed to the capricious labors 


of the artist, to easy earnings, and he wearied of 


the assiduous toil which scarcely brought him 
every day the means to provide for the morrow. 
Educated amidst studios hung with paintings, 
and accustomed from his ehildhood to brilliancy 


of colors, he felt his sight wounded by the na-— 
kedness of his new dwelling ; the monotonous — 


sadness of these whitewashed walls communi 
cated itself to his whole being. j 
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“*Now let your father’s soldiers come, that 

they may load me with chains; summon the 

executioner that he may put my limbs to the —— 

torture ; order for me a coffin, for I know that 

I have deserved death.’ 

* Inez replied to the shepherd: ‘it shall be 

according to your desire; but for chains, you 

shall have my arms; for tortures, my kisses, 

and for a coffin, the bridal bed. 

“*T also love you, and for you will quit the 

chateau of the count; I was rich, I shall be 

happy; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 
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One day when Dolores had gone out to carry 
some women’s work to the Countess d’Apano, 
who inhabited a villa near Carigliano, Gonzales 
seated himself alone on the threshold of his 
cabin. Since he no longer painted, his sole ar- 
tistical joy was to contemplate the country, and 
to see the young Neapolitan girls on their way to 
the city with their baskets of fruit, or kneeling 
at the feet of the Madonnas. He saw there all 
that the Italian school has transferred to its 
painting ; it was an immense picture, which 
comprehended all others, and in the presence of 
which he forgot himself for entire hours. 


He had already admired it for a long time, | 


when a sportive hand placed itself like a ban- 
dage over his eyes. The young man recognized 
it and kissed it. “Is it you, Dolores ?” 

“ Yes, it is I, my Gonzales; but raise your 
head—do you not see by my eyes that I bring 
you happy news ?” 

“What?” 

“O, you must wait; I have ran hither; let 
me breathe, and give me a place near you.” 

Gonzales seated her on his knees. ‘ What is 
it, then, joyous messenger? Let us see.” 

“You know that I have just come from the 
Countess d’Apano, and we have conversed a 
long time. She has informed me that the young 
girl who superintended her women has left her, 
and has proposed that I should take her place.” 

“ You, in the service of the countess !” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you forget who you are, Dolores ?” 

. “I am the beloved of a basket-maker.” 

He pressed her to his breast with a sigh. 

“But this will separate us.” 

“Indeed! Do you think I forgot that, Signor 
Cano ?—it was the first objection I made to the 
countess. ‘Ah,’ she replied to me, ‘your hus- 
band writes well. I have seen the bills he sends 
his customers ; the count needs a copyist ; he 
will take him.’” 

“ And what did you reply ¢” 

“T accepted.” 

“Can you think of it? We, attached to the 
household of the count—subject to his orders— 
almost his servants! I cannot consent.” 

“O, say not so, Gonzales! You will accept ; 
for I desire it, and you will not refuse me. Do 
not have more pride than I, my love. What 
matters it whether you are the basket-maker 
Cano or the copyist of the Count d’Apano? 
There you will be happy; the walls of this poor 
cabin will no longer sadden your eyes ; we shall 
inhabit that pretty cottage in the park, which 
we have so often looked at and coveted; you 


Will live amid marble fountains, pictures, statues. 


Then reflect, we shall secure for ourselves a ref- 
uge. If we are ever discovered, the count will 
protect us, ©, do not refuse, I conjure you!” 

“Who could refuse you?” said he, with en- 
chantment. ‘“ We will go to the count.” 

The next day they presented themselves at the 
villa Apano, and found themselves face to face 
with the count and his wife. 

“ Here is your copyist and my housekeeper,” 
said the latter. 

Gonzales bowed ; but his eyes, as he raised 
them, fell on a large picture at the extremity of 
the apartment. 

“A Corregio !” exclaimed he. 

Dolores turned pale. 

You are a connoisseur, it seems, signor. How 
have you learned to distinguish so well the touch 
of the masters ?” 

“‘ By seeing them,” replied Gonzales, 

“ And where have you seen their pictures ?” 

“ In the merchants shops, and museums.” 

The count did not press him further. He 
asked him a few questions, gave him orders, 
and invited him to take possession with Dolores 
of the dwelling he had destined for them. 

But the sight of this painting had disturbed 
Gonzales to the depths of his soul. As long as 
he had seen only nature, his passion had been 
absorbed in an incessant contemplation of it— 
the sublimity of the model took away from him 
even the desire of imitation. On the contrary, 
the sight of this picture restored to him all his 
former inclinations ; it was as a testimony of 
what art could do, a lesson which revealed the 
methods of attaining its object. His love for 
painting revived, increased by the constraint 
which had been so long imposed upon it. Often, 
at daybreak, while Dolores was still asleep, he 
would rise, creep like a criminal along the walls 
of the villa, open a window, penetrate noiseless- 
ly to the hall where the wonderful picture was 
exposed, and remain there, mute, with fixed eye, 
until the first sounds of morning compelled him 


to return. This visit each time redoubled his 
exaltation ; he knew it, and could not refrain 
from making it. 

These emotions soon seriously affected his 
health. The life of Gonzales had always been 
threatened, and the unhoped-for joy which the 
love of Dolores had inspired had alone retarded 


the malady ; happiness had been to him instead 
of health ; but with the latter the prodigy ceased, 
and disease made rapid progress. “ 

Dolores neglected nothing to penetrate the 
cause of this recent malady. She had redoubled 
her affection, she had questioned him—all had 


been useless ; he had closed his soul upon his 


despair! As terider beside the young girl, he 
continued to smile upon her—but that pale smile 
which freezes. ‘The latter relinquished the idea 
of obtaining from him @ confidence which he 
seemed determined to refuse; but she began to 
scrutinize all his words and movements, hoping 
to discover, by means of watching, what he con- 
cealed from her. 

One night she thought she heard a noise, and 
suddenly awoke—Gonzales was not there! Af- 
frighted, she arose, calling him, and ran to the 
adjoining room ; but she stopped, mute, on the 
threshold. Standing before the wall, which the 


moon was illuminating, as before a prepared- 


canvass, Gonzales was making the gestures of 
painting. At intervals he drew back to judge of 
the effect of his picture. His brow shone with 
enthusiasm ; his lips murmured broken words. 

** Courage !—I have discovered the secret, 
Corregio. I will find out thine, Raphael—it is 
the same: to mingle the colors with a ray of 
sunlight. Look!—that is it!” He stepped a 
few paces backwards ; his face became illumined 
with a celestial joy, and his hands were clasped. 
“ At last, my God! at last,” murmured he. He 
remained for a long time immovable; then rais- 
ing his head, as if emerging from a profound 
reverie, he approached the wall, made a motion 
as if to draw @ curtain over his imaginary pic- 
ture, and advanced towards the other chamber. 
What she had just seen had revealed all to 
Dolores. She resolved to save Gonzales at any 
price 


On the morrow she asked to see the countess. 
She found her conversing with her physician. 

“What wouldet thou, my child?” said she; 
“and why dost thou tremble thus ?” 

“ Signora,” replied Dolores, “T come to con- 
fide to you a secret.” 

The physician was about to leave. 

“Remain, Signor Juliano,” continued she ; 
“you also ought to know all.” 

Then, with downcast eyes, pale with shame, 
and with stifled voice, she related her love for 
Gonzales, how the latter had renounced his art, 
and how this resolution was killing him. When 
she had finished she clasped her hands, and let- 
ting her tears flow, added : 

“ Now have pity on him, and save him. I do 
not wish to be torn from him ; but I wish him to 
live. You are powerful, signora; here, no one 
would dare offer violence to us. Protect us 
here, and I will be your submissive slave, and 
Gonzales shall fill your palace with paintings.” 

Dolores had fallen at the feet of the countess. 
The latter, trembling with surprise and emotion, 
attempted to raise her with gracious words; but 


GONZALES THE PAINTER. 


the despairing young girl remained at her feet, 


repeating : 
' “Do not refuse me! O, do not refuse me !” 

“ Who would have the courage to refuse you, 
poor child?” said the countess. “Re-assure 
yourself; Gonzales shall resume his pencils, and 
you shall both find here « safe asylum. Bat 
rise, I entreat you.” 

“O no, no!” exclaimed the young girl, cover- 
ing the hand of the countess with kisses; “let 
me thank you on my knees, signora. O, repeat 
to me that Gonzales may paint! It is his life, 
signora. You see, since he has laid aside his 
pencils, he is more feeble, paler each day ; and 
if I should lose him—0O, if I should lose him !”’ 

“Do not fear it, child, we will save him ; will 
we not, doctor?” 

The physician made, with hesitation, an affirm- 
ative sign 


At this gesture, Dolores rose from her knees, 
upright and pale. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, “he is lost!” 

“Thave not said so,” replied Juliano, rather 
embarrassed. 

“ He is lost!” returned Dolores; “your ges- 
ture has said it. O, do not conceal from me the 
truth! Is he not lost? You have not visited 
him for a long time; you have then given him 
up. O, my God, is there no hope? But this is 
impossible, since for many days he converses, 
he smiles—he is perhaps almost well.” And as 
Juliano remained with downcast eyes, without 
replying, she resumed: “ Ah, I remember now. 
It is said there are maladies in which the patient 
revives thus in the last moments of life. Is this 
the truth ?” 

“Tt is the truth.” 

The young girl fell on her knees again, wring- 
ing her hands ; then, as if her heart refused to 
despair, she resumed : 

“But now you know the cause of his malady, 
Signor Juliano. You are skilful; you will cure 


him, 0, say that you can cure him!” 

“Tt is too late.” 

Dolores uttered a cry. At the same instant 
the door of the adjoining room opened, and 
Gonzales appeared, with sparkling eye 

“Too he ; “pencils, then 


give me pencils !” 


“Ah! itis I who have killed him!” said Do- 


lores, throwing herself into his arms. 
“Pencils! pencils, before I die!’ repeated 
Gonzales, wildly. “I have just seen Corregio— 


‘there, beside his picture! He has spoken to me! 


I also am a painter!” He attempted to step 
forward, but he staggered, leaned against the 
wall, and swooned. 


| 
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He was carried home, where he soon recover- 
ed his senses—he was a prey to a burning fever. 
He wished painting materials to be brought to 
him—canvess, pencils, palette; all there he 
touched with infantile joy. He inheled with de- 
light this perfume of the studio to which he had 
been a stranger for two long years. When the 
easel had been placed beside him, he raised him- 
self in the bed, entreated Dolores to sit at a lit- 
tle distance, and began to paint. 

It seemed as if a supernatural power had de- 
scended upon him, and that he was acting under 
its influence, without being conscious of what he 
did. His hand neither hesitated nor trembled ; 
the canvass beneath his pencil grew animated, 
as if by enchantment. The count and Juliano, 
standing behind him, could not repress their 
cries of admiration; but Gonzales heard them 
not. With dishevelled hair and sparkling eye, 
he painted, singing the airs of his childhood, 


racle. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these songs, which 
seemed murmured by instinct, the favorite ro- 
mancero of Dolores was heard : 

“‘T also love you, and for you will quit the 
chateau of the count. I was rich, I shall be hap- 
py; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 

“‘And care not that my forehead is whiter 
than thine—it will soon be embrowned on the 
mountain; care not that my hands are weak— 
they will be strengthened by labor; but look at 
my heart, Sanchez, for my heart is courageous 
and strong.’” 

The first verses had been chanted by the dying 
man as a vague reminiscence, but insensibly his 
souvenirs seemed to awaken, and he paused. 

“It was Dolores who sang that at Harlem,” 
said he, “on the day when I promised her to 
paint no more.” 

And perceiving the pencil which he held in 
his hand, he added : 

“Unhappy one! I have broken my promise. 
Perez is coming—he will recognize us! Let us 
fly ! let us fly!” 

He made a movement as if to escape; the 
count and Juliano detained him. 

“ There they are!” exclaimed he, “ Dolores, 
conceal this canvass !—tear it—tear it!” 

He made an effort to seize the picture; but 
hardly had his hand touched it, when it stopped, 
as if powerless to consummate this destruction. 
His arms stiffened in a gesture of grief and of 
prayer—he fell back with a sigh, and his eyes, 
closed forever 


He is above his enemies who despises their 
injuries. 
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taken b ight Cohasset Rocks, and was 
running into Boston Channel in the evening. 
t eight o’clock, it being very dark, and 


upon it, and thinking it might be a bit of kelp or 
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‘THE ELECTRICAL BEL. 
| b 
a 
olina, and many of its wonderful exploits are re- 
counted and recorded there. In the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay it is so seldom seen that the 
following circumstance seems worth relating, and 
are in the narrator’s own words. Capt. Walker, 
of Provincetown, recently, while running a 
schooner from that place to Boston, was over 
| | 
elead to ascertain the depth of water, and in 
denly bringing its tail around, it struck his arm 
with considerable force, and gave the worthy 
captain such a shock as sent him aa to the 
deck. Recovering a little, he proceeded to seize 
the fish and east it overboard, when he received 
a second shock from the little battery that caused 
him to call for gid, uttering a scream that must 
have been heard for miles. 
Determined not to be overcome by so paltry an 
object as a small eel, he proceeded once more to 
discharge his eelship, but was a third time re- 
at e upon , men 
immediately rushed ae rescue, and bore the ’ 
captain, almost insensible, aft, where medical aid 
, could be administered. Never having heard of 
greatest constern 
rushing on in thick darkness, they knew not 
where, the anchors were got out with mach diffi- 
culty, and they waited impatiently the return of 
day, actually supposing some evil spirit had 
seized nm them, and that for the night they 
were to be the sport of their orgies.— Y. \ 
Register. 
MRS. PARTINGTON. 
“How is your patience, doctor?” said Mrs. 
up the window and thrust- 
ing out her as Dr. Bolus rode by. It was 
at the time when the venerable Aims was just 
recovering from a protracted bilious attack, dur- 
ing which he had been so sick that his friend, the 
ce Com- 
r cent. 
| 
nvalescent. 
of pity on 
the 
“ay 
can 
cure any body of convalescence if any body can.” 
The doctor construed the remark into an ironical 
reflection on and rode 
then he rode by.—ve. 
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Neary three years passed subsequent to the 
marriage of Horace Adams before he took his 
wife and child home to the old homestead where 
he had spent the days of his childhood and early 
youth. During the period of her wedded life, 
and ever after the day which made her a widow, 
the homestead had been the abiding place of the 
senior Mrs. Adams, whose union had been bless- 
ed with but two chiliren, both boys, the eldest 
of whom had died prior to his attaining his ma- 
jority, leaving Horace the sole recipient of his 
mother’s solicitude. 

From her earliest youth upward, to the pres- 
ent period—something past the maturity of mid- 


le age—she had led a life of self-indulgence, 


which gradually matured into a spirit whose 
manifest arrogance of opinion and petty arbi- 
trary sway over her own household became disa- 
greeable and irritating in its daily exercise over 
the inmates who, either by circumstance or 
necessity, were compelled to find themselves 
domiciled beneath her roof. Time had softened 
in the recollection of the son the defects of his 
mother’s character; their homes being widely 
separated, but for brief and far-apart visits paid 
by him to the paternal home, and in the tender 
pride with which he was wont to regard his 
young wife, the thought never once occurred to 
him of the vast difference between the two char- 
acters whom he was now about to assimilate 
in the close intimacy of domestic life. In the 
gay southern metropolis in which he had com- 
menced business, under the patronage and kindly 
‘influence of a relative of his father’s, he had met 
the gay girl, whose youthful fancy for the hand- 
Some young northener had ripened into the hal- 
lowed fove of a wife—the mother of his child. 
Full of the sunshine of an affectionate spirit, 
laughing in the care-free gaiety of youth, were 
the dark eyes which wandered from the carriage 
window as, Horace Adams ended his journey 
homeward, in the shadow of the old pear-tree 
before his mother’s door. But the owner of 
those gay glances beheld not the motherly coun- 
tenance bending forward in cordial greeting from 
beneath that vine-wreathed portico which she 
pictured to herself for the last half hour of her 
drive—not even the hall door stood 
open to their advent; the roses of June scattered 
their white and crimson leaves over the well-worn 
door step, and the grass grew tall and untrodden 
to its base. The closed doors, the curtained 
windows, gave 


towards the clear, blae, summer sky ; and through 
the open door he beheld his mother within. 


The swinging-to of the garden gate, followed by 
the shadow which fell upon the sunlit floor, pre- 
pared her for the frank, clear tones of her son’s 


mother’s heart to her own uncordial greeting ; 
and the glance of rigid scrutiny which she turn- 
ed upon its nurse, the olf negress, whom she 
had brought with her from the south for the love 
which she bore her little nursling, and had borne 
herself, whom she also had nursed in her infancy. 

From the bed upon which she had thrown her- 
self as soon as she had disencumbered herself of 
her travelling dress, Eleanor cast a pleased sur- 
vey around the cool, spacious chamber, to which 
her mother-in-law had at once consigned hef, 
with an intimation of the near approach of the 


dinner hour. Dinah had looped back, by her 
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le wife’s eyes; but Horace Adams 
PEARS TDD new we custom of the proprietor, and 
BY SYBIL HASTINGS. opening a small side gate in the low picket-fence, 
hedging in the front yard, he found his way to 
the other side of the house, where a column of r 
smoke rose darkly up from the kitchen chimney 
With a quiet, expressionless countenance she | 
sat in the amplitudeof her arm-chair vigorously | 
knitting away on a stocking of almost intermin- | 
, able length, while she at the same time superin- a 
tended the movements of a sober looking do- ; 
mestic, busied in the preparation of dinner. e 
voice, speaking his cheerful greeting to herself. 7 
nee | It was the shadow of a smile alone which crept 
across those thin lips, and lost itself in the pre- 
mature wrinkles of her forelread. She thrust 
her knitting needles into the heart of the ball 
which she withdrew from the depths of her pock- 
et, rolled it slowly up, and not until then did 
she follow her son through the house to the front 
entrance, whither he hastened to admit the 
travellers. 
She had not half made the passage of the | 
hall before a graceful, girlish figure bounded 
forward to her side; a pair of small, white | 
hands, ungloved, and profusely decorated with 
sparkling gems, grasped her arm, and a face, ; 
from which fell back a quantity of long, dark ; 
curls, raised itself affectionately to her own. : 
Eleanor Adams, even in the confusion of the ; 
; with which a loving heart feels itself repulsed, as 
those frigid lips left a scarce perceptible impres- 
sion on the brow which she touched. But there ; 
was a gratified expression in Mrs. Adams’s es 
as she took, for the first time, her grandchild 
from its father’s arms, and looked in approving 
recognition of the infantile charms upon its won- 
drous baby beauty, which almost reconciled the 
| 
| 
| J 
| 
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directions, the voluminous folds of white muslin 
which draped the tall mahogany bedstead upon 
which she lay, the curtains from the windows, 
the sashes of which had been raised by the united 
efforts of her husband and Dinah—so long did 
they seem to have been closed as to forbid all 
belief in the free circulation of summer breezes 
and summer sunshine being permitted therein, 
to steal from.the gloss of those white draperies, 
now floating idly in the breeze, or fade the bright 
hues of crimson and green which had striped 
the floor of that guest chamber for many a year. 
‘The baby lay asleep by her side, and Dinah was 
already busied folding away her wardrobe in the 
ehest of mahogany drawers, almost black, and 
highly polished with age, the upper drawers of 
which were beyond even the reach of Dinah’s 
long arms, unless mounted on stool or chair. 

_ She had not more than half completed her 
toilet, before she called Dinah from the still half 
unpacked trunks, and despatched her to the 
front yard in quest of a handful of roses, Hith- 
erto Dinah had gathered her mistress’s bouquets 
from the prodigal flower beds of a southern gar- 
den; therefore, as her wont, she plucked the half 
blewn roses from the bushes, wholly regardiess 
whether they bore buds or not which would blos- 
som at some later period. -Mrs. Adams, senior, 
met her coming through the hall, her arms laden 
with the rifled contents of her garden, and some- 
thing like an exclamation of affright broke from 
her as she beheld the sacrilege which had been 
gommitted. Never before had mortal hands yen- 
tured to detach from those prized and cherished 
rose bushes more than a single rose at once, and 


chamber; but 
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to Eleanor, and eurtsied demurely to the grace- 
ful apparition which glided into their midst ; 
then she shot a quick, penetrating glance from 
beneath the long, light lashes that habitually 
drooped low over the pale blue eyes, which 
brightened with a restless expression as they 
seanned, the features of her aunt’s guest. 
“Come here, Mellie, and take your first good 
view from this south window of the beautiful 
Connectient River, and acknowledge I have 
neither exaggerated nor overrated its beauties 
one iota,” called her husband from the open 
casement, from which he was bending; and 
Eleanor did not notice as she joined him the 
chilling gaze which fastened itself upon her 
flower-wreathed hair, and leisurely surveyed the 
delicate robe in which she had attired herself; 
but Rachel Gray noted it all with secret satisfac- 
tion, and echoed a profound sigh after her aunt’s 


‘when, she turned to her from that critical obser- 


vation of her daughter-in-law’s toilet, observant 
of even, the embroidered handkerchief which 
was thrust within her belt—an extravagance of 
which she, herself, had never been guilty. 

“ It is indeed charming ! and,” added Eleanor, 
turning to his mother, ‘I no longer wonder that 
Horace should have ever retained so vivid a re- 
membrance of this pleasant home; I can but 
wonder that he could have ever found it in his 
heart to leave it with all the glad associations of 
his boyhood also encircling its precinets.” 

. “I 80 endeavored to instruct my son that duty 
to him would be paramount always to pleasure 
‘tention 

* I can well believe it, my dear madam, know- 
ing him as I now, do,” responded the wife with 
ready tenderness, while Horace patted her cheek, 
and called her some pet name, too low to be au- 
dible to the others. 

“ You will see, Rachel Gray, if dinner is pre- 
pared,” said Mrs. Adams, “The minute hand 
is already on the stroke of one o’clock, and Hor- 
ace has doubtless not yet forgotten the punctu- 
ality whieh, with some degree of success, I have 
ever maintained in my household.” And the 
old lady glanced complacently about her as 
though she would call their attention to the or- 
der which was apparent in the very apartment 
in which they were assembled. 

Truly, it was a pleasant room, with its wide, 
‘open chimney-place, and the base therein filled 
with the feathery green asparagus tops and 


} glossy oak leaves, filling up the space interven- 


ing between the massive, burnished andirons ; 
the cool, white matting spread upon the floor ; 
the long muslin curtains, falling to the very 
floor, and the row of quaintly carved high-back- 


= 
| 
that must be full blown, shortstemmed, and 
"barren of .accompanying bad and leaf. The 
exclamation of terror ended in a brief, sharp ; E 
reprimand that sent the affrighted perpetrator of 
th wrong with burried footstep and disturbed 
countenance to her mistress’ 
wwhen she beheld the rapturous delight with 
pure white flowers, she prudently forbore to dis- 
enchant her of her treasure by a knowledge of 
the rebuke which she had herself received for 
gathering them. So in utter unconsciousness, 
Eleanor twined a white and bluish bud amid her 
curls, and fastening the lace which frilled her 
white corsage with another, went below. The 
sound of Horace’s voice led her te the sitting- 
room, where she found him, together with his 
mother and another person, whose residence 
with her husband’s mother was as yet unknown 
to her. bad denen 
as Mrs. Adams named her in brief, abrupt words 
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ed chairs ranged about the room, The green 
blinds were partly closed, and from the window 
at which they stood, the sunshine came in, softly 
tempered through the thick June foliage of the 
trees, while the drowsy hum of mid-day filled 
the air with a soft, monotonous melody. But 
there were no books upon the little table beneath 
the glass ; only a ponderous volume, with “ Holy 
Bible ” inscribed upon its brown leather cover, 
lying on a small stand in a remote corner. A 
portrait, meant to represent the maidenhood of 
the mistress of the house, and perpetrated in 
brilliant hues, hung upon the wall ; and just op- 
posite, ano less execrable likeness of her son, 
which would have been unrecognized by his 
wife, had not the original himself pointed it out, 
with a mischievous smile. 

“It will console you during my absence by its 
remarkable resemblance to myself, will it not, 
Mellie?” he questioned, laughingly, and for the 
first time there fell heavily upon Eleanor’s heart 
@ presentiment of coming loneliness and home- 
sickness. 

Horace marked the troubled look which be- 
came visible in that expressive countenance, and 
chided himself for the unpleasant remembrance 
which he had called to her recollection. 

He was about absenting himself from their 
little circle, on affairs of much importance, con- 
nected with his business, which compelled him 
to go abroad for an indefinite length of time, 
which he consoled Eleanor with the promise of 
rendering brief as possible; and he had brought 
her north, with her little one, to become in the 
interval a resident beneath the shelter of his 
mother’s roof, she being, like himself, fatherless, 
and yet more desolate for one so young without 
mother, brother or sister. 

Something of the vast incongruity existing 
between his wife’s tastes and habits, and those 
into which she was about to be brought into 
daily contact, now, for the first time, occurred 
to him, as he marked the vivid contrast which 
she presented to both his mother and Rachel 
Gray; but with the easy credulousness of affec- 
tion, he never doubted Eleanor’s power of con- 
verting, as she had hitherto been so successful in 
doing all things in conformity with her own in- 
clinations, He did not realize that which to him 
were but girlish caprices and graceful foibles, 
would be looked upon by more austere eyes as 
grave offences, committed against the decorum 
and dignity of wife and motherhood, and more- 
over, that Kleanor now stood something in the 
light of a rival between his own and his mother’s 
heart. Every caress, each loving word bestewed 
"upon the young wife by her husband, she con- 


sidered herself defrauded of by Eleanor. The 
grace which she soon imparted to the formal and 
elaborate arrangement of the pretty parlor, by a 
distribution of various trifles of books and bijou- 
terie therein, were to her only # tacit rebuke of 
her own ability. 

In spite of herself, Eleanor soon discovered 
that all her endeavors to please could not win 
one approving smile or friendly word; that 
while the beauty of little Carrie was a source of 
ill concealed triumph to the grandmother in ex- 
hibiting it to the neighbors, that she was none 
the less disposed to cavil at the extravagance of 
its richly embroidered frocks, most of which had 
and chagrined her most of all were the ceaseless 
reprimands which poor Dinah constantly in- 
curred in doing her bidding, and which, with 
the garrulousness of her class, she did not hesi- 
tate to communicate to her mistress. However, 
which she had ever known, Eleanor determined 
to overcome with a brave, hopeful heart, whose 
courage was born out of her tenderness for him. 

Happily unconscious of the frequent cause 
which she gave for dissatisfaction through her 
very ignorance of the existence of many of Mrs. 
Adams’s prejudices, Eleanor found great and 
exceeding enjoyment in the unrestrained free- 
dom of » country life, which she was now for 
the first time permitted to enjoy. Absorbed in 
her own pleasant thoughts, she was blind to the 
interchange of all glances passing between Mrs. 
Adams and her parasite, Rachel Gray, when she 
would burst upon them with her apron laden 
with the wild flowers which she had rifled the 
woodlands of far and near, her cheeks glowing 
with exercise, her amall hands sadly browned by 
exposure to the sum. And Horace, if he some- 
times felt inclined to remonstrate with his moth- 
er for her ceaseless discouragement, and some- 
times almost ar 
those wild rambles which were rounding that 
slender figure into a more perfect grace, and fill- 
ing the late languid limbs with an elasticity that 
argued well for the increase of physical health 
was easily diverted from his purpose by a word 
or glance from Eleanor, who would not for the 
world have suffered herself to mar the harmony 
existing between mother and son. 
and when it came, is found Eleanor, all softened 
and subdued as she was by grief, thoroughly 
tention, no matter how trivial, offered by her 
who was the mother of that adored one; and 
with « lambent gentleness, Mrs. Adams did 
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rouse herself to bestow for a brief season some- 
thing of that womanly attention towards Eleanor 
and her child, which it would seem most natural 
for her to give. But the change was as transient 
as it was insincere ; all Eleanor’s tastes and hab- 
its rose in direct opposition to’ her own; and 
more than all else, Rachel Gray followed her 
like a shadow, taking a malicious pleasure in 
pointing out to her observation all the incongrui- 
ties which existed between them. 

The winds of autumn ever and anon hurled 
from the half barren limbs of the old pear-tree, 
before the homestead, the crisp and frost-bitten 
leaves, sighing drearily against the casement of 
Eleanor’s chamber—the occupant of which lay 
tather than sat in the chair before it, with her 
poor aching head resting wearily against the 
window pane, great tears rolling slowly down 
her thin, white cheek, and suffered to break un- 
heeded upon the window sill, even as the rain 
drops upon the glass. 

Weeks had now elapsed since that miserable 
last day of summer, when the members of that 
household had been startled by a moan so ap- 
palling in its anguish as to echo forever in the 
memory of those who heard it. Hurrying from 
the dining-room to the parlor, which they had 
just quitted as Eleanor opened the morning pa- 
per, with a faint hope of finding the English 
vessel, in which Horace was expected home from 
England, telegraphed, Mrs. Adams and Rachel 
Gray beheld her sitting there, white and rigid as 
@ statue, her dark eyes frightfully dilated and 
fixed upon the paper which had fallen at her 
feet. With a pale cheek and trembling hand 
Rachel Gray had taken up that paper, and read 
therein the loss of the vessel’ in which Horace 
had taken passage home, including all the lives 
but those of a portion of the crew. 

They never heard but that one moan of al- 
most more than human misery from her; only 
once in a while, when Horace’s mother lay un- 
easy or wakefal during the dark, silent watches 
of the night, she fancied she heard the repetition 
ef that sound coming faintly through the closed 
deor from the chamber where Eleanor lay with 
her baby. But it was soon perceptible that she 
faded and drooped, instead of recovering from 
the heaviness and first bitterness of the shock 


The mother’s grief for the loss of her son 
seomed to have spent itself in a brief, passionate 
abandonment to her sorrow while she received 
the sympathy and condolences of her neighbors, 
and finally subsided into an emotion of secret 


_ indignation against Eleanor that she should ap- 


pear to suffer longer or more acutely than her- 
self. The agonized expression which would 
involuntarily contract the wife’s features ~when- 
ever any casual mention was made by his mother 
of aught appertaining to him, was to her a tacit 
rebuke of her less sensitive recollection, and she 
felt herself aggrieved by the wife in her manifes- 
tation of a more enduring sense of bereavement 
than she herself experienced. There was solace 
left to her in the daily routine of domestic life 
and its’ relations, but for the void in that widow- 
ed one, on earth there was no substitute. 

Horace’s loss, too, it was soon ascertained, 
had left his wife, with her child, dependent upon 
his mother’s bourity; so entangled were his busi- 
hess affairs, and so little known to his wife and 
mother that they were compelled to leave their 
entire adjustment to strangers. Absorbed by 
her grief, Eleanor had as yet paid little heed to 
aught else. Always heretofore abundantly pro- 
vided for, she could not readily comprehend how 
she could suffer, either from dependence or 
through actual want. While his mother was 
amply provided for and abundantly able to do 
for them, she could not for a moment doubt her 
good will towards the wife and child of her only 
son. No, the question never once occurred to 
her mind, nor, in truth, was it fully realized by 
Mrs. Adams herself until casually alluded to by 
Rachel Gray. 

“ Poor thing !” said that person, with affected 
sympathy, “no wonder she is pining and fretting 
herself to death, setting, as she has done, so 
high a value on the possession of worldly vani- 
ties and adornments.” 

Her companion looked up at once with ready 
attention, and Rachel Gray went on: 

“Don’t you think, aunt, that perhaps if you 
were to speak with her on the necessary change 
which custom requires in her dress, that she 
would be in a degree easily diverted from her 
present melancholy state? J, who was only a 
cousin to your poor son, have already worn 
black for him these six weeks, while Eleanor has 
as yet made no change in her dress, but, on the 
contrary, puts on the same attire which she was 
wont to do when he was alive and with us, ap- 
parently utterly reckless of what the world may 
say of such neglect shown to his memory.” 

“True, child—quite true. How could I, too, 
have been so forgetful? I must speak with her 
myself,” answered her aunt. 

And she had spoken with Eleanor that morn- 
ing, who answered her only by a gush of quiet 
tears; and to her suggestion that Rachel Gray 
should go at once to town to make for her the 
necessary purchases, with a mournful obedient, 
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“As you please, mother.” And Rachel Gray 
did as she was requested, and returned with her 
which were almost unknown 
to the hitherto elegantly nurtured child of affia- 
ence ; garments whose texture the mother-in-law 
would herself have shamed to have beheld her 
son’s wife in, had not the artful suggestions of 
her niece that Eleanor’s previous habits required 
more costly attire than they were accustomed to 
wear, steeled her heart to all generous and wo- 
manly impulses. But the arrow which Rachel 
Gray barbed with petty malice for the heart of 
her rival, fell aimless against the wounded breast 
of Eleanor Adams ; coarse an@ costly garments 
were all one to her then, in her bitter anguish, 
and the fresh burst of sorrow with which she had 
received them that autumn morning from the 
hands of Mrs. Adams, had been just as acute 
had they been selected by the same prodigal 
hand which had hitherto supplied her wants. 

“ You were right, Rachel Gray, there is a dou- 
ble cause for Eleanor’s sorrow,” said the step- 
mother to her niece, as they sat in the parlor 
below, while the unconscious origin of their mis- 
constructions laid her head upon the rain-beat 
window pane, and hearkened with fainting heart 
to the dreary moan of the autumn storm. 

“She is nothing but a child after all, aunt, 
and we must not be too exacting. What if we 
were to try how successful a little petting and 
humoring of her old fancies would be? I 
thought of this yesterday, when in town; and 
if you will be se good—if you will not think I 
was too forward, that I took too much upon 
myself, you will please, aunt, look at these hand- 
kerchiefs, which I took with the other articles, 
for her.” And as she spoke, she took a small 
parcel from her work-box, and displayed a dozen 
of very delicate pocket handkerchiefs of the 
finest linen cambric, edged with a deep black 
border. 

Mrs. Adams, after a critical examination, 
took them up, and, without speaking a word, 
ascended to the chamber of her daughter in-law. 
Still Eleanor sat with bowed head by the win- 
dow, while old Dinah, with her wishful, sympa- 
thizing gaze, turned towards her little Carrie, 
asleep upon her knee. 

“I have brought you alittle present, Eleanor,” 
said the old lady, and for once she shaped her 
words and tones to a kindliness that brought a 
wan smile to Eleanor’s lip, and a vivid expres- 
sion of gratification into her eyes, as she took 
the friendly offering which was tendered her, 
and strove to express her thanks in a voice that 
would have been cheerful had her self-command 
equalled her wishes. 


“Tt was very thoughtful and considerate of 
Rachel Gray ; for it is to her, and not to me, you 
are indebted for remembering your taste in such 
things,” continued Mrs. Adams. 

Eleanor glanced down at the deep black bor- 
ders which edged the handkerchiefs, when her 
words and every expression of pleased emotion 
faded from her countenance at once. 

Mrs. Adams attributed, most unjustly, the 
change which she manifested to an emotion of 
dislike and annoyance which she experienced at 
being indebted to her niece, and she grew quite 
wrathful with her companion. 

“Rachel Gray is a good and praiseworthy 
girl,” she said, hastily; “and you would do 
well, Eleanor Adams, if you were to strive to 
imitate her in patience and submission. She, 
too, has been chastened by the Almighty’s hand, 
where she, too, placed her earthly dependence ; 
she, too, has come to me to live equally in want 
with you yourself, and deprived of her worldly 
maintenance; but Rachel Gray has never re- 
pined; by her meek and patient deportment, 
she has evinced her gratitude to God for the 
humble instrument which he has provided in my- 
self to take care of the fatherless and the moth- 
erless. She has truly been to me a comfort and 
a dependence in my old age—not a burden, 
through ceaseless repinings and lamentations.” 

There was a brief silence; then Eleanor said, 
in a low, sad voice : 

“TI, too, mother, will try to be to you even as 
Rachel is, with my Father’s help; but I am bat 
a poor, weak child, and time I trust will aid me 
with an increase of strength.” 

“You are too much accustomed to consider 
yourself incapable of exertion, Eleanor,” said 
Mrs. Adams, still too much excited by her pre- 
vious words®o be touched by the pathos of that 
voice, “It would be much better for you were 
you to exert yougelf.” 

“Q, believe me, mother! Ihave striven to 
endure patiently. You have heard no word 
spoken by me in rebellion against my unhappy 
destiny—you never will; grief, such as I expe- 
rience, cannot spend itself in idle moans.” 

“ You are not alone in trouble, Eleanor; you 
forget that I, too, have been deprived of my 
husband, and that in what you have been a loser 
I, too, am one for the second time. If Horace 
was your husband, he also was my son; but you 
arrogate to yourself all regret for his loss.” 

A wondering, incredulous expression came 
over her companion’s countenance, as she spoke : 

“ What is it you wish of me? How am I to 
satisfy you?” she questioned, and for the first 
time the accents of that voice became slightly 
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querulous, like an aggrieved child stung into 
momentary impatience by an exacting monitor. 

It was the first symptom of rebellion which 
Eleanor had ever exhibited, and trivial as it was 
it fanned the spark of jealous tyranny in her 
mother-in-law’s breast into a flame of passion. 

“What is it I wish of you?” repeating het 
words, and concentrating all the indignation 
which she had ever entertained towards her into 
a hard, cold gaze fixed upon her victim’s coun- 
tenance. “ It matters pethaps little what I wish, 
but let me tell you what I perceive, and what is 
quite evident to every one: You have taught 
yourself all through your life to believe that be- 
cause you were young and pretty you were to 
_ Teceive nothing but indulgence, that you were to 
be fostered and cared for like a baby; and now 
that poor Horace has gone, and you find your- 
self without the means to gratify all your old 
foibles and extravagant fancies, you sit down 
and idly fold your hands under the cover of 
your tears, thinking no one will perceive that 
you have another cause to fret about equally 
with his loss.” 

Eleanor did not speak now when her assailer 
paused to take breath ere she proceeded ; but the 
calm steady gaze of her dark eyes did not droop 
beneath those which met her own; they grew 
ealmer and clearer, but yet more sorrowful, with 
each word. Only when Mrs. Adams proceeded to 
suggest the propriety of her giving up her child’s 
nurse, and in very comprehensive language urg- 
ed the apparent necessity of her taking the care 
of little Carrie upon herself, did she understand 
the exact meaning of Mrs. Adams’s counsel to 
her to exert herself. 

“Part with Dinah! Why, she has been with 
me since my earliest recollection! It would 
break the poor thing’s heart—if iPaid not my 
own. Ask anything else of me but that; I can- 
not send her from me,” was h@ answer. 

“ And I then am to understand that you not 
only refuse to comply with my wishes, Eleanor, 
but insist on forcing upon me as a member of 
my household a person who is not only person- 
ally disagreeable but very expensive to me?” 

“ Certainly not, madam ; but as I cannot part 
with the faithful creature, I myself must go.” 

“And pray where do you propose going *” 

Eleanor put her hand to her forehead and 
burst into a flood of tears. In that one bitter 
moment she realized the trath for the first time. 

“True, I have no home to go to now. This, 
mother, is the only roof beneath which I have 
the slightest claim for shelter. But T beseech of 
you, do not turn away poor Dinah—Carrie will 
80 gtieve for Her—Dinah will break her heart.” 


‘Bat Mrs. Adams was obdurate; for she be- 
held in Eleanor’s persistency to retain Dinah 
only a direct opposition to her will. And Dinah 
went, yet with less agony, notwithstanding her 
manifestation of most acute grief, than her mis- 
tress herself experienced ; for Eleanor now grew 
daily to a knowledge of the unloving hearts that 
surrounded her, and her friendless position. 

The snow lay thick on the hillsides, and filled 
the valleys, while the ice sleeted the Connecticut 
and bridged it for many a mile. Christmas had 
come and gone, when Eleanor was aroused one 
bitter cold mornfng from her sleep by Rachel 
Gray, who stood by her bedside with a counte- 
nance expressive of unusual agitation. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor! you must go to Aunt 
Martha ; she is very ill; I don’t know what can 
be the matter with her ;—but she talks so strange 
and looks so very bad, she frightens me, and I 
dare not stay all alone with her.” 

Mrs. Adams had been indisposed for several 
days, but none of the family had considered her, 
any more than she herself had done, as seriously 
so. Eleanor’s child had also been unwell for 
some time, and consequently fretful and trouble- 
some in the extreme, particularly during the 
night, and Eleanor, upon whom its entire charge 
had necessarily fallen, with the dismissal of its 
nurse, was almost worn out with fatigue and the 
severity of a northern winter, which she for the 
first time experienced. 

The rigid economy practised by Mrs. Adams 
in the family had deprived Eleanor of the only 
means of alleviating the discomfort which she 
experienced from the severe cold weather. Her 
sleeping apartment, which was sufficiently warm- 
ed for comfort during the day, chilled her piti- 
fully when obliged to rise, as she frequently was, 
with Carrie, suffering with the restlessness con- 
sequent on teething. An ordinary degree of 
motherly forethought on the part of the mistress 
of the house would have seen that the young 
mother’s comfort was better provided for; but 
although she strove to judge her neither too 
strictly nor severely, Eleanor could not but be- 
lieve that through her mistress’s positive orders 
was Betty, the housemaid, restricted from pro- 
viding her with the requisite fuel to make com- 
fortable that exposed and spacious chamber, in 
which she had been domiciled from that to her 
far off happy summer day. 

During this night she had been even more ‘dis- 
turbed than usual by Carrie’s restlessness; and 
her head ached, her limbs were stiff and heavy, 
when she aroused herself to obey the summons. 

Even Eleanor’s ignorance as a nurse did not 
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preclude her immediate recognition of the very 
serious illness of Mrs. Adams. With the de- 
parture of her physician, there was a strange 
alteration of the position of the different mem- 
bers of her household. In the young mother’s 
distant chamber, Betty the housemaid watched. 
over the little one, who queried impatiently for 
the indulgent parent, who came not as hour after 
hour wore away, and sank at last sobbing to 
sleep in the evening time. 

And Eleanor Adams, wherefore lingered she 
far off in the chamber of that sick woman t— 
that woman, whose petty exactions, whose con- 
tinual reproaches had harassed her with perpet- 
ual unrest? The threshold of that sick chamber 
Rachel Gray had never once crossed since from 
its precinets she had fled affrighted early that 
day when Dr. Barnard, after an attentive sur- 
vey of the patient’s lineaments, pronounced her 
very ill of a contagious disease. From whence 
or where contracted none ever knew, but Martha 
Adams lay sick, almost unto death, for many 
days, deserted by every human being but her 
physician and one other—a woman, faded and 
blanched through great sorrow, sorrow which 
she had herself greatly contributed to increase, 
to but a shadow of the happy wife of her son, 
who had come to her home in the summer time. 

Eleanor dared not incur the risk of carrying 
the contagion, to which she fearlessly exposed 
herself, into the child’s presence, and day after 
day went by, while through the open door there 
came but an occasional laugh of little Carrie’s 
to cheer the watcher’s weariness. But there was 
a@ precious recompence preparing for Eleanor 
Adams. The questioning glance which the sick 
one at first turned languidly upon her, was soft- 
ening in a grateful, trusting expression, which 
fell like a blessing on Eleanor’s heart. At first 
she had fretted after her niece, and impatiently 
bade Eleanor summon her to her side; but 
when Rachel came not, when the trath gradu- 
ally became apparent to her that Eleanor alone 
shunned her not, this change became manifest. 

Paler and paler, thinner and thinner grew Elea- 
nor, and like a restless spirit Rachel Gray flitted 
to and fro from the parlor to her own chamber, 
jealous of the care which Eleanor bestowed on 
her aunt, but unable to summon sufficient cour- 
age herself to brave the danger attendant on the 
duties of the sick chamber. With the hope of 
the prolongation of Mrs. Adams’s life, which 
Dr. Barnard gave at length, after many tedious 
days, was the earnest recommendation to the 
young nurse to seek rest for herself immediately, 
so worn did she appear with the long confine- 
~ ment to which she had resigned herself. But 


Eleanor felt that not yet could she leave the 
side of the helpless invalid, that not yet was 
there another ready to fill her place; and still 
she watched beside and tended on the sufferer, 
heedless of the doctor’s remonstrance. 

A deathlike lethargy had followed the imme- 
diate violence of Mrs. Adams’s disease, and 
Eleanor awoke from a brief slumber, into which 


with earnest and apparent consciousness. 
“ You look tired, Eleanor,” she faintly said. 


FF FEE 


vessel, and repeating but for that trial, which 
had tried them alike so sorely, she had never 
learned Eleaner’s worth and her own injustice. 
Shortly after her aunt’s recovery, Rachel left 
her home on along visit to a distant relative, and 


the undisguised coldness of her aunt in parting. 


with her, and the utter cessation of a farther inter- 


she had unconsciously fallen by ‘the bedside, to 
behold the sick one awake,‘and regarding her : 
“ But I can soon rest, now that you are look- 
ing so like yourself.” 
, “ And that I had never again been but for you. | 
Eleanor, come closer to me ; give me your hand. 
, I have not been what I should have been to you. 
God forgive me, and bless you !”” And she lifted 
' the thin, pale hand, which grasped her own, with 
grateful tenderness to her lips. One brief mo 
it there, then Eleanor felt thas 
convulsively about her own, 
im eyes brighten and dilate in | 
, a8 they fixed themselves upon | 
d. She turned round to behold tf 
agitation, put her hand feebly 
low cry, and sank senseless upon 4 
A manly figure stood in the doorway, with , 
tears rolling slowly down cheeks brown with ; 
exposure and flushed with emotion. The lost ; 
had returned; the blue waters of the Atlantic 
had given up the treasure which Eleanor be- 
lieved they had engulfed. | 
Sweet to Eleanor’s heart was the recognition ; 
by Horace’s mother of herself in tender love ; 
but not until summer came round with its sun- ; 
shine and soft breeaes, could even her perfect joy 
win back the palest roses to her cheek. Horace ; 
was able, with little difficulty, to retrieve the | 
he had sustained in his business. His mother ‘| 
never wearied of hearing the tale of his ship- : 
wreck and subsequent rescue by a foreign bound 
| 
| 
course on her part, made it necessary for Rachel f 
by accepting the first offer of marriage which she : 
received to make for herself another home. ' 
In all Connecticut, there is no pleasanter fam- 
ily circle than meets every sammer beneath the : 
roof where Eleanor Adams first learned to know } 
and bear earth’s troubles. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Prorrreror. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of our DotiaR 
MonrTHiy we commence the fourth volume of 
the work, under the most agreeable and success- 
ful circumstances. A rapidly increasing sub- 
scription list is an unmistakable token that Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Magazine was a happy conception 
from the first, and that a resolve to supply a 
monthly literary work, that all could afford, is 
fally appreciated. As we said in our last num- 
ber, probably there never was a similar work 
issued from the press, which in a year and a 
half reached to so extensive a list of subscribers. 

Ten years ago, this work, with its hundred 
pages of reading matter per month, upon fine 
white paper and neatly printed, could not have 
been afforded for less than three dollars per an- 
num ; but improvements in machinery, and the 
principle of large sales and small profits, have 
done wonders, and we send it forth for one dollar 
per year, perfectly satisfied with the returns we 
realize. People in the same line of business say 
to us, “ Too cheap! too cheap!—you will ruin 
our business!” We reply that the public, not 
they, are our customers, and it is the public 
whom we serve. 

Let our subscribers and friends show their 
good-will by speaking well of us to others; and 
let it be known that such a work can be had for 
one dollar per year, and what sort of a work it is, 
and our list shall be swelled still more rapidly. 
‘Will not each of our friends try to send us at 
least one subscriber ? 

In the meantime we shall continue to improve 
and beautify the work, and the reader will ob- 
serve that we are continually adding the names 
of new and talented contributors to the already 
able corps engaged upon the Dotiar Monruty. 


Do Somernine.—Every one can and should 
do something for the public, if it be only to kick 
& piece of orange peel into the road from the foot- 
pavement. 


One Mite.—In playing a game of billiards a 
man walks upwards of one mile on an average. 


Costiy.—The expense of one trip of an ocean 


THE LADY’S PAGE. 

Mrs. Bolster, who has just commenced the life 
of an Avenoodle, in New York city, has added a 
“ page’”’ to her establishment. Pat Murphy, new- 
ly come over, a “ broth of a boy,” a second edi- 
tion of the Irish giant, done up in a fine blue 
livery, with silver buttons, goes in for that line 
of character. The other evening, Murphy was 
told by the lady that she was “‘not at home to 
anybody.” Among the dismissed callers was 
Mrs. Dudgeon, Mrs. Bolster’s sister. The next 
day, when she learned to whom she had been 
denied, Mrs. Bolster informed the page that she 
was always at home to her sister. 

Soon afier imparting this information, Mrs. 
B. entered her carriage, with the new horses, 
and drove forth with the benevolent intention of 
“raking down Broadway” with the splendid 
equipage. During her absence, Mrs. Dudgeon 
called. ‘Is my sister in?” 

“ Sure she is, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Dudgeon walked in, and up stairs, and 
all over the house, without finding the lady. On 
leaving the house, she once more encountered the 
page. “ What did you tell me my sister was 
up stairs for ?” 

“I tould ye so, madam,” replied the Hiber- 
nian, “ because I had it from her own lips, that 
she was always at home for you.” 

Mr. Murphy is not so great an acquisition 
after all. 


VicissitupEs or Lirs.—A curious rencontre 
happened to Douglas Jerrold on the first night of 
“ The Rent Day.” When he was a midshipman 
on board a man-of-war, he met in the same capac- 
ity, a lad named Clarkson Standfield. Sixteen 
years afterwards, these two sailor boys met on 
the boards of a London theatre; one the great 
scene-painter, and the other a successful dramatist. 


‘Sz Szxrent.—The sea serpent has been seen 
off New Jersey ; he was heading northeast and 
will tarn up off Nahant, probably on the very day 
Col. Stevens reopens his splendid hotel. 


Sweers To sugar and 
molasses crop of Texas, last year, amounted to 


steamship is over forty thousand dollars. 


| more than $800,000. It “takes us.” 
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OUR PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

The constantly increasing business of our pub- 
lications has for a considerable time demanded of 
us increased facilities for the proper transaction 
of the same. This it was impossible for us to 
consummate in an old building like the one we 
have so long occupied ; and consequently the 
proprietor has purchased a large and convenient 
site in one of the principal thoroughfares of Bos- 
ton, No. 22 Winter Street, where he has erected 
a large, convenient, and especially adapted edi- 
fice, solely for the publishing of his papers and 
Magazine, and the various branches of business 
immediately connected with the same. The new 
publishing hall is now nearly completed, and due 
notice of removal will be given to our readers and 
the public. The building has been arranged and 
erected upon an entirely novel plan, peculiarly 
adapted to our purposes, under the supervision 
of John R. Hall, architect, Anthony Hanson, 
master carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, master 
mason—three faithful and competent builders. 

The entire basement, 132 feet deep by 28 feet 
in width, will be occupied by our twelve Adams 
presses, paper room, engine and boiler room, etc. 
The first floor, of the same large dimensions, and 
14 feet in height, will be exclusively oceupied as 
our business and publishing room, where will be 
found the cashier’s office, chief book-keeper, mail- 
ing clerks, assorters, folders and packers’ depart- 
ments, and our own business office. On the sec- 
ond floor will be the editor’s private room, proof- 
reading room, and composing, or type-setting 
room. On the third floor are the departments de- 
voted to our corps of engravers, and the box wood 
blocks, and the machinery and material for the 
engravers’ use. On the fourth floor will be the 
designers’ and gilders’ rooms, with that of other 
finishers in various departments. On the fifth 
floor will be carried on the extensive business of 
our bindery—in the folding, pressing, trimming, 
sewing and embossing departments ; while above 
all comes a large hall for the classification and 
storage of our bound volumes, and back num- 
bers of Pictorial, Flag and Magazine. 


to the newspaper business, not alone in the Unit- 
ed States, but in the world. 


Tarn Snors.—Paunch thinks that the femi- 
nine partiality for thin shoes arises from the 
feminine dislike to a thick understanding. We 
should think our fair countrywomen would not 
object to great souls, 


‘liberal education and training. 


A GENTLEMAN. 
The old distich ran : 
_ “When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman?” 

In England they have peculiar notions respecting 
male gentility. A gentleman, with our British _ 
friends, is a man who unites to some advantages 
of birth, fortune, talent or position, those moral 
qualities which are adapted to the place he occu- 
pies in society, and manners which indicate a 
The tact of the 
English people in this respect is very nice, and 
even the brilliancy of the most elevated rank 
rarely leads their judgment astray. Though 
George IV. was called by the “upper ten” the 
“finest gentleman of his kingdom,” yet the 
masses by no means endorsed that opinion. Let 
a man of the highest birth step aside in conduct, 
in manner, or even in the etiquette imposed by 
his position, you will soon hear the popular re- 
mark, “Though a lord he is no gentleman.” 
In this country a man is recognized as a gentle- 
man, whatever his position or means, provided 
he is a true man—true to himself, true to his 
fellows. Wealth with us does not gild brutish 
manners, nor descent blind the popular ed 
to defeat, 


Far Men says “that there is 
something cordial about a fat man; everybody 
likes him and he likes everybody.” This is true; 
people “cotton” to the Falstaffs, and cut the 
“lean and hungry Cassiusses” of this world. 
There is a reason for this preference. Who ever 
heard of a fat man murdering a fellow-being, or 
getting his livelihood as a professional burglar 
or a highwayman? Two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of flesh is ample security for good 
behaviour and a certificate of good character. 


Somno.tency.—A wag writes that somnolen- 
cy may be removed, by involving yourself in a 
lawsuit endangering your whole property. So 
long as your case remains undecided, you will 
have little inclination to sleep. 


Conowatrox.— The emperor of Russia in- 
tends to be crowned during the present summer. 
The ceremony will be an imposing one. 

Locomorion.—In New York there are twenty 


four different lines of omnibusses, and five lines 
of city railroad, all doing a good business. 


Tax Bara.—Dr. Hall is inflexibly opposed 
to cold water bathing and hard water. Shudder- 
ing hydropathists must regard him as a heretic. 
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With all these arrangements completed, we . 
believe nothing is ventured in saying, that our ; 
establishment is the most extensive one devoted ! 
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HOW HE DOEs fT. 
Bill Dibbles is a very well-dressed young man, 
moves in good company, drives fast livery horses, 
enjoys all the pleasures of the town that a gen- 
tleman may enjoy without derogation, and yet 
- it is well known that he has just sufficient in- 
come to pay his hotel and laundry bills, and 
keep up his credit with his tailor. “How he 
does it” is a mystery to the great world of Bos- 
ton, which is naturally bound to know every- 
body’s business. Happening to be in Dibbles’s 
confidence, we shall venture to reveal his secret. 
It is a very simple one, and may benefit some of 
the fast young men of this wicked generation. 

Bill Dibbles’s fortune, then, consists of one 
twenty-dollar gold piece. It is a real lucky 
penny. He has had it these three years—ever 
since he came of age, indeed. It is worth at 
least twenty thousand dollars to him. For in- 
stance, he goes into a stationer’s to buy half a 
dozen sheets of paper; out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece to pay for it. 

“Will you change this?” says Bill. “I’m 
sorry I’ve nothing smaller. Please give me 
gold and silver—I’m shy of paper money.” 

“Can’t do it, my dear sir; haven’t got the 
change in the store. But it’s no consequence— 
any time when you’re passing.” 

How carelessly Bill lounges into a conféetion- 
er’s and orders a strawberry ice cream. The 
pretty girl at the counter is doomed to witness 
the exhibition of that inexorable gold piece, 
smilingly declines to change it ; and Bill, invited 
to.call and settle when he is passing, lounges 
out of the establishment as nonchalantly as he 
entered it. 

Bill scorns to be reputed mean. When he is 
dining in company at Parker’s, he always insists 
on paying his share, and out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece. Of course nobody can change 
it. Hqually certain is it that the credit of a man 
who never has anything less than twenty dollars 
in his pocket, is beyond suspicion. For him the 
livery stable keeper puts the fastest nag to the 
best buggy ; for him the boot black puts an extra 
polish on the French calfskin ; for him the artist 
in hair gives a more vigorous touch to his cham- 
pooing fingers—they are all paid in the same 
coin: or rather by a sight of the same coin. 
What a contemptuous, sarcastic smile does Bill’s 
aristocratic lip wear when he is told that they 
cannot change that twenty-dollar gold piece! 
How he pities some people’s poverty! How he 
complains—the hypocrite!—of the annoyance 
these repeated refusals cause him! We verily 
believe that if he is ever married, that twenty- 
dollar piece will be tendered to the clergyman 
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with a request that he will retarn half of it. Of 
course the clergyman wont be able to do it, and 
the gold will return to the pocket of Bill’s white 
who is. 


DOG AND MAN, 


Reynolds, the prolific dramatist, once pro- 
duced a musical afterpiece at Drury Lane, call- 
ed “The Caravan: or; the Driver and his Dog.” 
The music was good, and it had a profitable run. 
The chief attraction of the piece was a dog, 
named Carlo. One day, Sheridan, being then 
manager, went to see the performance of this 
wonderful dog. As he entered the green room, 
Dignum (who’ played in the piece) said to him, 
with a woful countenance : 

“ Sir, there is no guarding against illness ; it 
is truly lamentable to stop the run of a success- 


“Tam so unwell,” continued Dignum, “that 
I really cannot go on longer than to-night.” 
“Te that all?” exclaimed Sheridan. “My 


dear fellow, you frightened me; I thought you 
were going to say the dog was taken ill!” 


Towa.—There must be “ tall living” in Iowa. 
A friend writes from there, that going out a few 
days since a short distance from home, he found 
a six barrelled revolver, a hunting knife, a pair 
of boots, and the dead bodies of eight wolves 
laying beside them, indicating that some person 
had shot six with his revolver, destroyed two 
with his knife, and then became a victim to the 
remainder. 

Havana.—The Cubans seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Paul Jullien and Patti reaped a rich 
harvest. The theatres are doing well, a gymna- 
sium for ladies and gentlemen has been opened, 
Godard is still giving balloon ascensions, and 4 
panorama of the burning of Covent Garden 


Theatre is on extabtiicn. 


Wil some one smart at Bow Me. Ballou 
can afford to matter 

ne, or twelve hundred 
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ful piece like this, but really—” 

“ Really what?” exclaimed Sheridan, inter- 

rupting him. 

| 

| 

| 

| ‘dered at while it is afforded at 60 low 

Democrat, 

| Dramonps.—Diamonds are looking up in 

Paris, having advanced twenty-five per cent. 

The Russian agents are buying them up for the 

| ladies of St. Petersburg. 


td OFF WITH THE BEARDS! 

This was the cry of Peter the Great of Rassia, 
who, in a moment of littleness, perfectly inex- 
plicable, commenced a war on the beards of his 
subjects, which lasted more than sixty years. 
The illustrious legislator, soldier, ship carpenter 
and admiral, as the starting-point of his crusade, 
caused to be evgraven in brass the following 
sentence—Boroda lichnaia tiogota (the beard is a 


forms was attachment to ancient usages. This 
tenacity still characterizes the party of the old 
Russians —the Raskolnicks; many of them, 
principally among the Cossacks, would prefer 
the loss of life to that of the cherished beard. 
Thus the common metaphorical expression in 
Yankeedom, to signify to a man that he has 
been takeri in, “‘ you have been shaved,” in Rus- 
sia expresses the most terrible indignity that can 
befall a man. 

Peter the Great seeing how much importance 
his subjects paid to the preservation of their 
beards, ordered them to cut them off. Did he 
wish, like an ancient legislator of imperious 
_ spirit, the enemy of half measures, to accustom 


his Muscovites to discipline by the severity of 
this initiatory sacrifice? However that may be, 


if Peter’s prohibition were not inspired by this 
motive, he at least knew how to replenish his 
finances from the resistance he encountered. If 
you were a functionary of the court or city, a 
trader or a merchant, you were taxed, for wear- 
ing beard or mustachios, one hundred rubles— 
about eighty dollars; the citizens, servants of 
the boyards, paid about sixty rubles—say about 
forty-eight dollars; the inhabitants of Moscow, 
thirty rubles—about twenty-four dollars ; while 
the peasants, every time they passed the barriers 
of a city, gave two denqui—about four cents. 
The receipt was a token, or coin, which it was 
quite well for those who had paid the tax to 
keep about them. Wo to the poor fellow who 


neglected to comply with the regulations! The 
officers of the guard were pitiless, and his beard 
fell under the huge shears with which they were 
armed. The white bearded senators of Rome, 
when their hirsute appendages were tweaked by 
the invading Gauls, suffered not more internal 
anguish than did the poor peasants who came to 
Peter’s gate, glorious as goats, and went away 
like shorn lambs. There are fanatics in this 
country who would gladly see Congress come 
down as severely as did some of our colonial 
legislatures on the style of wearing the hair, and 
Sweep away lovelocks, imperials and mustachios 
in one fell swoop. 0 scissors! 


Catherine I. confirtned the edicts of her pre- 
decessor. In 1728 an ordimance of Peter II. 
permitted peasants and farmers to wear their 
beards, but the tax of fifty rubles for other per- 
sons was maintained under pain of penal labor. 
A ukase of the Empress Anne made the tax on 
beards universal, and increased its amount. 
Many left their country—flying like the hare— 
rather than give up their chin- tufts. We doubt 
whether the attachment to this natural decora- 
tion of the human face divine ever led to such 
sa. tifices among any other people. Peter IIT. 
was preparing to war against beards with greater 
ferocity, when Catherine II. deprived him of his 
throne of life, and restored to the nation the 
privilege of wearing their hair as they liked. 
The exiles, who had “tarried at Jericho,” now 
came back to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Is not the human hair regarded as the seat of 
honor? Many a man who has made no objec- 
tion to losing his head, has enjoined it on the 
executioner not to injure his beard. The most 
daring thing that the First Consul Bonaparte did 
was to cut off the queues of his soldiers in Egypt. 
When we guarantee a man’s safety, we promise 
that “not a hair of his head shall be injured.” 
Yet how many of us seem to take an especial 
ishing the shears and razor ? 


+ > 


Arrsctixe Casz.—The Dayton Gazette 
tells an affecting story of a farmer who, while 
selling a load of wheat at a dollar a bushel in that 
city, burst into tears. The owner of the mill was 
touched, and kindly inquired the cause of his 
grief. “Sympathy” was too much for him, and 
bursting into a tremendous “boo-hoo,” he re- 
plied: “My son John could have gota dollar 
and seventy-five cents a bushel for this very wheat 
two months ago !” 


Hountine anp Fisnine.—It is a canon of 
the Catholic Church, it is said, that hunters have 
generally been great sinners, and fishermen pi- 
ous. Isaac Walton asks a blessing on all who 
are “lovers of virtue and go'an angling.” 


+ 


Parvtanturopyr.— There are two kinds of 
philanthropiste—those who talk and those who 
act: the former believe in good advice, the latter 
in dimes and dinners. 


—+ + 


Tue Use of the tas 
portant uses of travel is not so much to make us 
know what we see before us, as what we leave 
behind us. 
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SMUGGLERS AND SMUGGLING. 

All men are by instinct free traders, and there 
are few, except honest tradespeople, who do not 
sympathize at heart with smugglers, and secretly 
chuckle over their evasions of the revenue laws. 
This is particularly the case in Europe, where 
duties are oppressively heavy, where each state 
is surrounded by a cordon of custom house offi- 
cers, and where, even, there are imposts levied 
on goods passing from town to country in the 
same state. As a matter of course there is a 
great deal of smuggling—excessive duties acting 
8s a stimulus and premium on fraudulent dealers. 
In France the smugglers are particularly active, 
and the sympathy of the people materially aids 
them. Almost incredible stories are told of the 
ingenuity of French smugglers on the northern 
frontier. Some of the drivers of the diligences 
have been known to deal in double pannels, har- 
nesses lined with lace, and cushions stuffed with 
costly fabrics. Beets have been hollowed out 
and filled with tobacco. We remember reading 
of a funeral procession, conducted in grand style, 
where the coffin was filled with cigars ; and par- 
ticularly of the passage across the Belgian fron- 
tier of a false general in full uniform, followed 
by his staff, all of them glittering with embroid- 
ery, and covered with ribbons and crosses, 80 
that the custom house troops, drawn up in line, 
presented arms, and without instituting the usual 
search, allowed three carriages, filled with silks 
and smugglers, to pass their guard. 

Most of the smugglers in France make great 
use of well-trained dogs, and their enemies, the 
custom house officers, follow their example. 
Packages of silks and lacings are lashed to the 
backs of these animals, and over them is placed 
@ curious sort of defence. A two-tined steel 
fork is strapped on each side of the dog, the 
points projecting beyond his head, and the shafts, 
from his nose to his tail, furnished with long, 
curved, cutting knife-blades. Thus equipped, 
he is launched on his career, and goes directly 
to some point where he has been well fed and 
caressed, and where confederates are ready to 
receive him. The defensive armor worn by 
these dogs is a complete protection against any 
but a very well-trained dog. If an untrained 
mastiff attacks the smuggler’s dog, he is almost 
sure to be spitted alive. An old, well-trained 
custom house dog, however, knows how to oper- 
ate successfully. He attacks the smuggler’s dog 
in the rear; catches him by the hind leg and 
holds him fast till his master comes up. The 
latter immediately kills the contrabandist’s dog, 
and then cuts off one of his paws as a trophy, 
which serves as an evidence in obtaining the 


reward. The smugglers and their enemies also 
use dogs for another purpose. They attach 
themselves to the animals by stout cords or 
straps, reaching from their belts to the dogs’ 
collars, and are thus dragged over the ground 
with much greater velocity than they could ob- 
tain by their own unaided efforts. In the vast 
plains of the Artois smuggling is ordinarily car. 
ried on by squads of cavalry, flanked by skir- 
mishers. When the mounted custom house offi- 
cial attacks their cavalcades, a murderous melee 
is not unfrequently the result. 

The smugglers of the north of France live in 
troops and march in bands, each band having its 
leader, whose supremacy is based on innumer- 
able proofs of intelligence and audacity. He is 
almost always what is termed in slang phrase, a 
“hard ticket,”—perhaps an old smuggler, who 
has learned how to baffle gendarmes and guards, 
and who knows how to tread the path the law 
has never discovered by night or by day. His 
followers place entire confidence in him, and 
surrender their liberty and fortune to his keep- 
ing; and these men very rarely betray their 
trust. A true and full account of smugglers 
and smuggling on the continent of Europe 
would be as readable and exciting as the most 
thrilling romance. 


No Joxze.—The Montpelier (Vt.) Freeman 
says that at a social gathering in that vicinity, 
lately, a young gentleman had the task of “get- 
ting a wife” imposed upon him during the even- 
ing’s amusement, and with a young lady went 
through a mock ceremony, as they both supposed, 
of being married ; but afver the motions had been 
gone through with, it was discovered that the 
person who married them was a real justice, and 
the matrimonial knot could not be untied! The 
parties are satisfied with their bargain, but are 
considerably nettled at the manner in which they 
were launched upon the sea of matrimony. 


> 


Booxsetirne.—The book trade of Boston has 
increased 25 per cent. over the average of the last 
five years, and the business for 1855 amounted 
to $5,500,000. 


Awrvt.—Rogers, in his “Table Talk,” has 
left on record that he saw several girls—mere 


children—going to the gallows for having par- 
ticipated in the Lord George Gordon riots. 


Bixprxc.—Binding in all of its varieties neatly 
done at this office, at the lowest rates, and in the 
shortest period of time. 
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COULDN’T STAND IT, 

A farmer and his wife of our acquaintance 
hired a respectable young man to work for them, 
and, as is usual in our agricultural towns, the 
employed dined at their table. The lady was 
very polite, and as the young man was supposed 
to be bashful, was constantly pressing him to 
take another cake, another slice of pudding, 
etc., etc. At last, one day, after the usual solic- 
itations, to the reply, “‘ Do have another piece of 
pie, Mr. ——,” he roared out, “No, I wont, I 
tell ye !—and ye needn’t ask me. You'll spile 
my digestion—you will. I’ve eaten ’beout twice 
as much as is good for me a’ready. Every day 
you've been comin’ that game on me !—but I 
wont stand it; and if you don’t leave off, I’ll 
leave to once—I will. I s’pose you think I don’t 
know anything about the organs of the stum- 
mick ; but I’ve been to the ’cademy tu quarters, 
and studied physiology, and I aint agoin’ to kill 
myself for no white man or woman, if I du get 
sixteen dollars a month and board.” It is need- 
less to add that, after this explosion, he was 
never subjected to similar treatment. 


Tue Remains or A Hero.—The remains of 
General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, were 
lately removed from the tomb under St. Paul’s 
Church, to be deposited in the grave of the 
Warren family at Forest Hills Cemetery, Rox- 
bury. The cranium was found in a state of pre- 
servation, and an aperture showed where the 
fatal ball had entered. The bullet, by the way, 
is still carefully preserved in this city. 


Svucn 1s Lirs!—The street philosopher saith, 
“The boy on foot cannot bear to see the boy 
who is riding. And so it is with envy of a 
larger growth. We are always crying out ‘ whip 
behind !’ in the miserable hope of seeing some 
hanger-on, more fortunate than ourselves, knock- 
ed off his perch.” 


A Cnanar.—They have substituted horses 
for mules on the Sixth Avenue Railroad, New 
York city. The long-eared quadrupeds will be 
glad of the change. They have departed; but 
they have left a good many traces behind. 


Bovugvers.—lIt requires art and taste to make 
up @ beautiful bouquet. Without an eye for the 
harmony of color, the most beautiful flowers 
may be grouped together without effect. 


Tavs 1T 18.—The heart that beats for no wo- 
man isa niche without a statue, 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

We have seldom met in works of fiction with 
& more touching incident than the following, 
which actually occurred a few days since in our 
own State: A young man, who was convicted 
of bigamy at Newburyport last spring, lately 
served out the term of punishment for which he 
was sentenced. At the railroad station he was 
met by his first wife, who took him with her, 
gave him a new suit of clothes, and presented 
him with three hundred dollars, which she had 
earned since the period of his desertion. They 
left together for their former home, in New 
Hampshire. We cannot believe that the gener- 
osity, the truly Christian forgiveness, the rich 
confidence of this noble woman, will fail to re- 
deem the heart of the erring man on whom 
these treasures were bestowed. Let us believe, 
for the honor of human natare, that this “angel 
of the household” will be rewarded, even here 
on earth, for her trust and her affection. 


A Divemma.—When the ship Meredith was 
discovered to be leaking, an Irish sailor was 
employed at the pump—but first looked over the 
rail to see how high the water was on the side 
of the vessel. After pumping an hour, he took 
another peep over the side, and finding the ves- 
sel was four inches deeper than when he began, 
he shouted, “ Arrah, now, captain dear, I shall 
soon pump the sea full at this rate; for I have 
raised it four inches already !” ' 


Lrrerary.—Surely, the lecturing mania is at 
its height. A lady in New York has been lec- 
turing on dancing, with illustrations. She prob- 
ably borrowed her idea from Dan Rice : 

“ You wheel about and turn about, 
And do jis 80; 


every you wheel 
You jamp Jim Crew.” 


the great Ger- 
man philosopher, is down on the spirit-rappers 
rather heavily. He writes that he has a “holy 
horror of pine wood spiritualism.” Some things 
have been done in Boston that would make him 
open his eyes. 


Parer —The cost of manufacturing year’s 
supply of printing paper for the United States, 
independent of labor and rags, is estimated at 
$4,000,000. This gives us a lively idea of the 
literary character of our country. 


Crue.tty.—By the ancient laws of 


Hungary, a man convicted of bigamy was con- - 


demned to live with both wives in the same house. 
The crime was in consequence extremely rare. 
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in France. 

Louis Napoleon’s baby is enrolled as a grena- 
dier in the guard. 

The affairs of Italy were tartly debated in the 
Peace Congress, at k 

At the recent great naval review in the British 
‘waters, the Cukoo, a war steamship, was special- 
ly assigned for the use of the press. 

The plate and other decorations of the table, 
now owned by the city of Paris, are said to be 
worth from eight to ten millions of francs. 

_ The court of Rome is seduloasly endeavoring 
to obtain from the government of Tuscany a 
concordat similar to the one lately granted by 
Austria. 
wih em Prince Oscar, third son of the 
of Sweden, is to marry Princess Mary 
of bridge, and is about to go to London to 
seek her. 
stamps, similar to those in 


into Sweden, and a universal rate of postage 


France has been called on to interfere in Mex- 

fon, Be the protection of the property of the 

lic Church, recently seized by dent 
Comonfort. 


England is at present distracted by a contro- 
versy as to whether Penn was or was not an hon- 
est man. That there should be a split about a 
pen is not very surprising. 

Rabies, or hydropho has am the 
ofthe perks and it int fear- 

, will depopulate them. borough Park, 

near Barbar, has lost 100 head. 
. the victims of typhus fever at Odessa 
were, in one week, twelve army and 
four physicians, of whom two were Americans, 
who made preparations to return home. 

The number of students in the Russian uni- 
versities has hitherto been limited by law. The 
Emperor Alexander has just signalized his zeal 
for the welfare of his subjects by removing this 


restriction 
lately said in a leader on 
the adulteration of food, so common in the Great 
Metropolis, “‘ with all the wealth of the world at 
our call, there are very few in this metropolis who 
of pure water to drink or a bit of 


genuine breed to eat!” 
Mr. Daniel Cameron, who was elected _- 
sentative for the digging district of Woolshed, 
ia, had the compliment paid to him by 
is supporters of having the horse he rode on at 
the time of the contest shod with shoes of solid 
- He was also presented with £1500. 


copies, or 16,352,498 stamped sheets, 
the stamp duty amounted te 1,226,805 
nearly $250,000. 


Italy has an area of 119,000 square miles, and 
® population of 25,000,000. 

Sardinia’s particpiation in the Eastern war 
cost her about 75,000,000 francs. wd 

The entire wealth of England is estimated at 
£3,700,000,000. 


state any con @ magnitude of 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan, - 


In 1825 the king of Sardinia decreed that no 
one should be allowed to read and write who was 
not in possession of 1500 livres—about $200. 

Miss Hosmer, of Watertown, is now model- 
ing at Rome a statue of Beatrice Cenci, as she 
appeared on the evening before her execution. 

The Greeks are largel 
about Jerusalem, p 
trees, and building silk > 

The Emperor Napoleon has purchased 
tensive piece of sand between St. Cloud and 
Mont Valerien, the purpose of erecting a 


A Swedish lady, described as a 
beautiful voice, has been singing in the north of 
Germany, and is shortly to appear at = oe 
in Berlin, as Queen of Night in the Zauberflote. 

Mr. Hawthorne, author of the “Scarlet Let- 


The Irish hegira to America has again com- 
menced, and crowds of “ decently dressed and 
comfortable looking emigrants” are seen flock- 
ing to the seaports to embark for the land of 


freedom. 
, from Birkenhead 


The Pinster Canal, which has been in course 
of construction for many years for account of the 
Russian government, is at length completed and 
has just been opened, This canal allows of un- 
interrupted comm’ between the Dnieper 
and the Bug. 

Queeti Victoria has commanded Mr. Bigg, the 
well known anatomical mechanician, to constract 
artificial arms and legs for nine Crimean soldiers, 
severe attracted notice dur- 

recent visits to hospitals Portsmouth 
and Chatham. 


Timber in France is dyed by various colors 
being mixed with water, and over by the 
root of the tree. The sap is the medium through 
which the fiuid is conve 2 It forms a kind of 
delicate pump, up artery particles run 
with great rapidity. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 
Pasteboard from beet-root is now manufactured 
A poem on peace, published in St. Petersburg, 
i praises all the combatants. ‘ 
, The Czar of Russia has taken off the prohibi- 
tion which prevented the Russian nobles from 
visiting France, 
| | 
| 
i The @ttoman electric telegraph between Con- 
/ stantinople and Shumla is now open for the 
/ transmission of private despatches. 
| 
j 
4 
@stablished. 
| model tarm. 
| ter,” being a guest at the banquet given at the 
London, recently, said he felt 
the ties between England and America were 
such as could never be broken. 
to Liverpool is proposed. It would, as at pres- 
ent arranged, be about two miles in length, of 
which about three-quarters of a mile would be 
! made under the river. 
? 
ess 9500 copies, t cir- 
/ enlation, during the revolutionary troubles of 
} . 1848, was 63,869 copies. Its circulation last year 
{ was 42,64 
on which 
frames, or 


Record of the Times. 
There are twelve thousand Jews in New York 


city. 

Bayard Taylor is engaged on of 
Modern Travel, which is to be in June. 

A little girl at East Boston recently died from 

excess of exertion in jumping rope. 
_ The Holiday Street Theatre in Baltimore has 
been sold to Mr. Greacon, for $32,000. 

Louisville, Ky., has voted by a majority of 805 
to license rons and coffee Aver 

The manufacture of cotton seed oil has been 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The citizens of Roxbury, Mass., are to be tax- 
ed $125,360 the coming year. 

Over $1,700,000 are annually spent in New 
Orleans for lottery tickets. 

The Fourierite colony, in Switzerland, is now 
broken up. 

Thete are in the United States 715 churches 
belonging to the Quakers, and the number of 

ts is estimated at 283,000. 

A model judge “out South” forgot the 
fixed by court to begin on, and 
himself twenty-five dollars for the oversight. 

. Aman, named Edward Caton, was fined $10 
in Albany, lately, for attempting to commit sui- 
cide by jumping into the river. 

The former residence of John Jacob Astor, in 
Broadway, New York, is in process of demoli- 
tion, to:make room for a brown stone structure. 

Work has been resumed upon the fortification 
at Fort Knox, in Bucksport, Maine, under the 
éuperintendency of Lieut. J. D. Kurtz. 

Tourists are arriving at Niagara Falls in large 
numbers, the hotels are filling up, and the place 
has resumed a summer-like activity. 


The editor of an Ohio paper publishes the 
names of his subscribers who pay up promptly, 
‘under the head of “Legion of Honor. 


The peasantry in some of France believe 
implicitly in solo and the is no lack of de- 
signin ves who turn their credulity to ac- 
count by pretending to be magicians. 

It is a good sign of the times that two com- 
missioners from South Carolina are in New York, 
to examine the school system, with a view of es- 
tablishing a similar one in their own State. __ 

Advices from Turks Island and Key West 

resent the prospects for a bountiful yield of 
tas un y promising. One hundred thou- 
sand bushels is the for Key West. 

A boy and a girl, respectively six and eight 

p pong been lost for upwards of 
days at Altoona, Pa., were recently found in 
the woods, dead, lying side by side. ‘ 

Rev. T. H. Stockton, of Baltimore, proposes 
to + the Bible in separate volumes—each 
of the inspired writers’ productions being im a 
separate volume. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the number of 
hets annually sold in New York is not far from 
7,500,000, and the annual sales.of this descri 

of i usive of stra 


be to the unfortunate 


Relief 
inhabitants of the Cape de Islands 
the Am, Tract Society 


During the 

has feceteed 9243 1 in counterfeit money. 
The contemptible crime of bigamy seems 


The old bell of the Philadel State 
win 


Hon. E. G. Squier has received th: 

g void.” 


There are 66,162 volumes of public 
for three years only, in the Ohio State House. 

Fast men, like fast rivers, are generally the 
shallowest, it is said. 

Beware of letting stewed apples stand too 
in glazed jars—they become poisonous. ad 

Geometry doesn’t teach us to square the circle 
of our acquaintance. 

The Portuguese of New York have subscribed 
a sum of nearly $2000 for the benefit of their 
suffering brethren at the Cape Verd Islands. 

Dr. Breckenridge says that it is the character- 
istic of Kentuckians not to promise much, but 
that they always perform what they promise. 
New 
of of 
than at present. 

Common schools are rapidly increasing in 
North Carolina, and were attended last year by 
it is reported that 
in'Ohio 


120;000 scholars, against 19,000 in 1840. 


town of Woonsocket, R. I. ee 


of 
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this winter, and predicts that it will affect the 
of his lst winter's lectures to his native village q 
to be expended in planting shade trees along mm 
streets. 4 

The a 
one million and forty thousand dollars—a capi- | 
tal larger, in proportion, than New York city. { 
What contributed most to bring Msculapins , 
into vogue as a physician, was his luckily meet- 
whom he found some remains of life, and whom 
he restored to perfect health. 

The American Publishers’ Circular says that i 
G. P. R. James, setting down into a steadfast i 
admirer of free acres and broad fields, has in- i 
vested largely in western lands, and remains for 
the present in the United States. 

The Nashua Oasis says thet one stove rthanu- 
factory in that city is filling an order for 180 
tan pleasure 

At Hamilton, Canada, Mrs. McIntyre, a : 
widow, recently recovered £100 from a wealthy 
merchant for the death of her only child, a boy 
of eleven years, who was killed by falling into a 
cellar belonging to the defendant, on a public 

MOUNT to at least $8,000,000. of passengers. | 
| 


is a joiner less handsome than his wife? 

A grocer in Dublin advertises whiskey for 
sale, “ drunk by his late majesty.” , 

" ‘Why is a crack in the wall like Isaac Walton 
the angler? Because it’s a fissure. 

_ A servant girl left her place the other be- 


An Irishman trying to put out a it with 


shades of might 


“The study of mankind is man,” sa 
Pope; but he Sepeiae study is how to 
money out of him. 

ore chemist and a mountebank both 
be females? Because i 


unto you— ing to pay 
ving the from your face, and thereby 
in return. 
immediately eid on the 
t, y on 
, “My dear sir, allow me to examine 
ing pulse, of course.” 


yg What Mor a soldier? Marck 


"Why is a: deputy sheriff like the first Roman 
emperor? Because he’s a “seizer.” 

Sidney Smith says the Anglo Saxon race was 
made for two purposes—to manufacture calico 
and steal land. 

The following question is now before the Til- 
lietudium Debating Society: “Is it wrong to 
cheat a lawyer?” 

The doctor who operates for “ cataracts” is 
going to Buffalo, to see if he can do anything 


the cataract at Ni 
prea who, when speaking, 

constantly hammers the desk with his fist, wo 
rivet the attention of his audience. 

A lady hearing that the price of tallow had 
risen in consequence of the war, ex 
“ What! do they fight by candle-light ?” 

An honest Dutchman being asked how often 
he shaved, replied: “ Dree es a week 
day but Soonday:; den I shafe effery day.” 


“T say, Mr. Impudence, what are 
with your hand in my eS 
pardon, mister, but in this here cold 

knows vere von puts his ’and.” 


do-you-call-it your side 
I 
replied the neighbor. 


“ Why don’t mbob, and what- 
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i ' "The man “who stood upon triffes” has been 

blown away. 

Woman’s “ Empire State” is matrimon 

Here she is always in the majotity 

_ feigns and sometimes storms. 

i the morning returned 

He is doing well. 

The man who “held an office” got tired and 
time, when the got away, and has not been 

heard from since. 

yzer) and the other a Charlotte Ann (charlatan). pape 
' To catch mice, place sweetmeats in your | hats within the past three years. Jenkins is in- 

mouth on ering bed, and me line clined to take on airs. 
wide open. you feel the of the u doing 
mouse, bite ! es your 
A father being applied to for the reason of his er von 

son’s 

the following, woply: “Kepe clothes, are grant. peemeters of piety. 
Doing unto others as you would have others noe for all the 

world. 

A landlady in it is said, makes 
to bed without a candle, after eating a moderate 
sized piece. 

“What a soft hand Judge B— has!” said a 

: young lady, with whom the judge had just been ) 
performed, wind criticism on , greased so often,” grow 
with Shakepeare was tramp.” The edtion, 
we suppose, is brick. 4 am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, 
at 
broke de axletree of de brick house what stands of ever 
by de corner lamp-post across de telegraph.” we were married.” 
* “Landlord,” said an exquisite, “can you en- 
pleasure of a few dulcet murphies, rendered in- 
noxious by igneous martyrdom!” He asked for 

A private of the Galway Rifles was recently 

- - ventry, when an officer, noticing that he 
wait until the chaff had blown off, hed a black » charged him with ha ng been 
would pick up the wheat.” Smart compliment, dghting. “Please si,” the soldier replied, "was 
that. , it not for that you engaged me ?” 

° 


